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For the girls and young women of America, a 
contributor in the White House—the President’s 
daughter. For the wives and mothers, and all 
the members of the family, such a staff of writers 
and artists as no other household magazine has 
ever before rallied: Mrs. Humphry Ward, Dr. 
Wiley, Jessie Willcox Smith, Woods Hutchin- 
son, Lady Duff-Gordon, Elsie de Wolfe, Wallace 
Irwin, Edith Wynne Matthison, Howard Chandler 
Christy, Eleanor Gates, E. W. Kemble, Albert 
Sterner, Charles Dana Gibson, Martha Bensley 
Bruére, etc., etc. Such are the very distinguished 
persons who give Goop HouSEKEEPING its unique 
position as the Great Household Magazine. 
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Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson 
A Summer Camp of the Young Womens Christian Association in Arkansas 
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What Girls 


Can Do 
For Girls 


Religious and Philanthropic Work, 
in Connection With the Young 
Womens Christian Associa- 
tion, Which Awatts Every 

Pair of Willing Hands 


By Jessie Woodrow Wilson 


This message from the White House, straight 
from the heart of a daughter of the President, 
rings with the native earnestness and vigor of 
its writer. Miss Jessie Wilson is enlisted heart 
and soul for the causes which have her sympathy, 
notably the work of the Young Womens Chris- 
tian Association. With an example like this 
before them, many of our girls will acquire a 
new conception of noble womanhood and 
rededicate their lives to service for others. 
A department for girls, under the editorial 
direction of Miss Wilson, will begin in the 
May Good Housekeeping. 


HE opportunities for religious and 
social work for a girl in these days 
are so many that she may well re- 

joice that it is her privilege to be alive in 
such an age. More and more the vision 
of both men and women is being broad- 
ened; their sympathies are going out be- 
yond the narrower circle of their own im- 
mediate neighborhoods and are embracing 
the world. This breadth of vision is, in 
its turn, reacting on the home circle, for 
the girl who sees the world as a whole sees 
the importance of her own neighborhood in 
its relation to the world, and knows that to 
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The handsome new building of the National 
Young Womens Christian Association in 
New York City, and its auditorium 


bring happiness there is to make a very real 
and definite contribution to the progress of 
the world. She knows, too, that whether 
her field be large or small, if she is working 
in the consciousness of her relation to uni- 
versal forces, she herself is bound to become 
a person of power. 

Every girl, however, who starts out to do 
social work is embarrassed by the mere 
number of the choices open to her. Church 
work, playgrounds, social centers, libraries, 
probation work, settlements and the Young 
Womens Christian Association are only a 
few of the great social and religious move- 
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ments that offer to either the professional 
or the volunteer worker opportunities for 
constructive and petmanent work. Prob- 
ably no one of them has places for so many 
different kinds of girls as has the Young 
Womens Christian Association. A little 
stenographer once said to me, “If I were 
only working in a place where I could feel 
that I was helping to make girls happier, I 
wouldn’t mind working twice as hard. I 
know that helping to sell stockings is useful 
and necessary, but, oh, how much I want 
the sense of being directly and personally of 
service.” In the Association the youngest 
stenographer can have this sense of being 
an integral part in the work of service, and 
there is room for innumerable different 
kinds of gifts and training. 

Nor does it matter much where a girl 
lives. The work of the Association, radiat- 
ing from its center in New York, may be 
found almost anywhere. If you should 
enter with me the beautiful headquarters 
on Fifty-second Street and Lexington Ave- 
nue and should see how extensively and 
adequately they are equipped and yet with 
what simplicity and taste, and should be 
shown the auditorium and the rows of offi- 
ces, it would be a revelation to you. Then 
perhaps you would be given a glimpse of 
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A corner of the tent city built for a Pacific 

Coast conference of the Y. W.C. A. on the 

estate of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst in Pleasan- 
ton, Cal. 





that side of the building where fifty splendid 
young women are being trained for the 
leading ‘positions in the Association—of 
which, alas, there are over five times as 
many as we have women fitted to fill them. 
Finally, when you learned that though the 
headquarters budget is nearly four hundred 
thousand dollars the budget of the nation- 
wide association is nearer ten million, you 
would begin to realize the extent of the 
work. If you should stand at one of the 
upper windows and see New York lying 
below you, or if in the exhibition room you 
should be shown the charts of our work, you 
could see all America spread out before you 
in your mind’s eye, and your imagination 
would be thrilled. 


Girls by the Thousands 


In the cities you could see thousands of 
girls pouring into classes all day and all 
evening: fifteen thousand in physical train- 
ing classes learning how to have straight 
backs and a spring in their steps; sixteen 
thousand in domestic science classes; and 
eighty thousand others studying millinery, 
sewing, first aid to the injured, typewriting 
and anything else that showsa young woman 
how to be more efficient, to earn more, to 





Delegates to a Pacific Coast conference of 
the Y.W.C.A. arriving at Hacienda; Mrs. 
Hearst’s estate 


be healthier, to have a better time and to 
realize the ever-present love of God. You 
could see the Traveler’s Aid meeting girls 
at the trains and boats—all girls, not 
merely members of the Association. The 
gleam of her badge has cheered many a 
lonely and discouraged girl and guided “her 
to safe-keeping. 

The thirteen thousand young women who 
have obtained employment through our em- 
ployment bureau next pass before your eyes. 
You could hear the little music student in 
Boston, who hailed from Texas, saying to 
the secretary, “In all of New England I 
have no one to go to for advice but you.’ 
You could see boarding homes provided at 
reasonable rates for young women who are 
stranded in a strange town, or for homeless 
working-girls who would otherwise have no 
safe place in which to stay. You could at- 
tend the noon meetings in factories and hear 
the girl in whose factory there was no club 
say, “I wish I could belong; it’s awful nice 
and stylish.’ You could see the Beta Sig- 
mas, as the Association girls in schools are 
called, giving a party with their Christmas 
money to poor babies, going for the babies 
themselves, introducing them to Mr. Santa 
Claus, showering them with chocolates and 
goodies, filling their arms with plump stock- 
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ings and their hearts with love—and all this 
on Christmas morning, so that a large part 
of their own fun-making had to be sacri- 
ficed. All through the year these girls send 
flowers, books, and magazines to settle- 
ments and hospitals and at their weekly 
parties they sew for Christmas boxes. 

If you are more interested in the problem 
of the immigrant girl, you can call, with an 
interpreter from the international institute 
of the Young Womens Christian Associa- 
tion on Lenka, who has left her farm in the 
mountains of Hungary to face America 
alone, and is now working twelve hours a 
day as a dishwasher in one of the poorest of 
the East Side restaurants. Her surprise 
when you come into her little crowded flat 
and tell her that her arrival in this dreadful 
America has been expected, that actually 
some one has been waiting to welcome her, 
to show her how she may learn this ‘“so 
deeficult American language”’ and how she 
may train herself for°a more efficient and 
better-paying position, is most touching. 
Later you may see her studying in one of the 
English circles with patient eagerness; still 
later she may be one of the two hundred 
girls from all parts of the city who have 
learned the way to the institute head- 
quarters and are being initiated into all 
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Camp Fire Girls of 
America in a Y. W. 
C. A. camp at Silver 
Bay, N. Y., and (in 
the lower picture) a 
line-up of Camp Fire 
Girls after a good 
romp 


the delights of a real American Christmas 
party. 

Not only in New York is every immigrant 
girl who arrives alone visited and, through 
this fundamental desire of hers to learn Eng- 
lish, gradually introduced to the best— 
economically, socially, and spiritually— 
that America has to offer, but already during 
this first year of our immigrant work several 
other cities have made enthusiastic begin- 
nings, and as far away as the Pacific Coast 
those who had so long looked with a kind of 
hopelessness at our immigrant problem are 
beginning to see in this successful experi- 
ment of the Young Womens Christian 
Association a statesmanlike solution of a 
large part of it. In Trenton, when the immi- 
grant trains come in, arriving in the middle 
of the night as is the custom of such trains 
all over the country, and discharge their 
passengers on a cinder bed outside the sta- 
tion shed, you may imagine the joy of the 
solitary girls when in that first terrible mo- 
ment, with shouting cabbies and the dark- 
ness adding to their distress and terror, they 
find a gentle-voiced woman there to meet 
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them, speaking their own tongue, knowing 
their very names and where they want to go; 
offering to accompany them if no friends are 
there and taking every precaution to insure 
their being in safe and proper surroundings 
in their new homes. No wonder that such 
unexpected protection and kindness dis- 
arms the natural suspicion of a stranger in 
a strange land and makes it possible for her 
ultimately ‘to take part in the greater pleas- 
ures and friendships of the Association. 

But perhaps you are more interested in 
native American girls. Possibly you are 
planning to go to college and are wondering 
what kind of comrades you will meet there 
and whether this Association spirit of glad 
friendliness has touched them at all. Indeed, 
you will find that to be met at the station by 
an Association girl, who will carry your suit- 
case and guide you to your new quarters, 
will be as unexpectedly delightful to you as 
to the most timid immigrant. At the recep- 
tion to the new students you will have your 
first opportunity to meet as a whole that 
wonderful throng of girls who are to be 
your companions for so many years. There, 











too, you may, if you are fortunate, meet 
and begin to know and love the secretary of 
the Association, generally a young alumna, 
who is largely responsible for the initiating 
and carrying through of all Association 


plans. Gradually you will be introduced 
into Bible and mission classes and to a dozen 
other activities that will open up hitherto 
undreamed-of realms of social work and 
will tend to make your religion vital and 


living. Finally you will hear the magic 
words “summer conference.” 


The Treat of the Year 


What is a summer conference? What is 
this toward which young women in every 
college are looking forward each year so 
eagerly; toward which they are working 
with so much enthusiasm; toward which 
every factory and working-girl club, every 
gymnasium class, every Beta Sigma and 
normal school association is saving pennies; 
in exchange for which many a girl has given 
up all thought of any other Christmas pres- 
ent? It is a gathering of young women for 





The May-pole dance 

of the New York City 

delegation Y.W.C.Ax 

at the Silver Bay Con- 

ference, Lake George, 
last year 


two weeks or ten days in some spot chosen 
for its beauty and quiet, where, in the peace 
and joy and leisure for contemplation and 
communion there provided, they may get 
some foreshadowing of the heavenly places. 
From the moment the boat or train deposits 
its load of girls before the hotel and by dint 
of a skilful use of the megaphone they have 
all been safely directed to their allotted 
quarters, the fun begins. Care is cast aside. 
An atmosphere of kindness and of friendly 
interest permeates everything. You can 
make friends as little children do, by merely 
asking, ‘‘What’s your name? Where do 
you live?” A common interest brings out 
bonds of sympathy. Young women from 
different parts of the country flock together 
and discover new points of view. 

In the morning there is work. Bible 
classes, mission-study classes and classes in 
city and immigrant problems, open one’s 
eyes to the broad fields of opportunity that 
lie just beyond our college days, or that are 
touching us on every side if we are city girls. 
We are brought into contact with the meth- 
ods that are used elsewhere; we are given 
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Association in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. = 


glimpses into the 
thrilling plans for 
codéperation between 
this work of women 
and the great work 
of the churches everywhere; we are brought 
to a peak of vision whence we may see 
the many beautiful paths leading us into 
ways of service. In the evenings we have 
the leaders of Christian thought through- 
out the Union to speak to us and after 
the meetings we may meet them for in- 
timate and helpful counsel. In the after- 
noons there is play: -water sports in prepa- 
ration for a grand regatta; basketball and 
tennis leading up to championship games in 
which, amid the cheers of excited onlookers, 
college against college and city against city 
struggle for victory. On rainy days there 
are big open fires, and plenty of floor space 
to sit on, and songs or stories. Or, perhaps, 
at an indoor athletic meet some very close 
contest in a “standing broad grin” or a 
“blind man’s obstacle race’’ will help us to 
forget the weather. Last of all, there is 
city or college day, when the opportunities 
for originality are unending. All kinds of 
fun at the expense of even the most dignified 
secretaries, wonderful effects of color con- 
trived with the simplest of materials and 


work of the Y.W.C. 
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A group of Finnish girls taking part in a Christ- 
mas festival in connection with the immigration 
A, 
(upper picture) 


songs and “stunts” 
serve to introduce 
each group of girls 
to the rest, and to 
make a beautiful 
pageant of the whole scene. Cilver Bay, 
Eaglesmere, Lake Geneva, Blue Ridge, 
Gearhart Park, Hacienda, Monte Ne and 
Cascade—how their very names recall the 
good times we have had there and make 
us long to go back. 

A delegate to the Southwestern Confer- 
ence writes to the National Board treas- 
urer: “TI had the money to pay the pledge 
[for the support of the National Board] 
when I left the conference, but I wanted to 
earn it by my own labors, for I think one 
enjoys that part of it. In the South one is 
often without servants during the summer 
months and our servants went to the cotton 
patch along with the others. My mother 
was away for a month, so the burden of the 
household duties fell upon my shoulders. 
When she returned home, TI continued 
to do the housework and all the baking. It 
was by the baking that I made my five 
dollars. I have always been very selfish and 
lazy and let my mother do the work that I 
should have done. When I went home from 
Monte Ne I began life anew and really 


in New York City 











_ A procession of the members of the Southern Con- 
ference of the Y. W.C. A. at Blue Ridge, N.C. 
A class in manicuring at the Y. W.C. A. 


looked for work to 
do. I shall never for- 
get what the con- 
ference did for me 
and as a result ail 
my home and school life is much happier, for 
one is always happier working for others.”’ 

With such a spirit there, can you wonder 
that outsiders who drop in at our confer- 
ences should so often remark to us, ‘‘ What 
a happy religion yours is?”’ Or, with a half- 
reproachful shake of the head, ‘‘ What fun 
you seem to get out of it all!”’ As if religion 
were not for bright days as well as dark ones! 

But this combination of fun and thought- 
fulness and out-of-door life is not restricted 
to summer conferences. At Altamont, one 
of the Association summer camps, you 
could have seen last summer nearly eight 
hundred girls—telephone, factory and shop 
girls, housemaids, students and settlement- 
workers, including six young women from 
the Far East—escaping from the heat of the 
cities for longer or shorter periods and en- 
joying the fun and open-air life of a camp. 
Hear what one from Japan says: 

“My heart is with my dear camp tonight. 
It has meant such a great deal to my life. 
I realize more clearly than ever that it is 
possible for us to work for the coming of 





school in Westfield, N. 


God’s kingdom, for 
I witnessed the 
heaven-like Alta- 
mont with my own 
eyes. Oh, that 
beautiful atmosphere. I long for it and I 
will strive to‘ create that kind of spirit 
wherever I go. Everybody was so kind to 
me. Altamont shall be my home in America. 
What a homelike home it is!” 

The need for volunteer workers at these 
camps, to divide the summer’s work among 
them, is an ever-urgent one. 

Nor is the country girl, who even in the 
heat of summer is apt to long for some of 
the sights and excitements of the city, 
neglected by the Association. The Young 
Womens Christian Association is fully in 
line with the nation-wide awakening of 
interest in rural problems. A secretary who 
has had most successful experience in country 
work has been put in charge and the work is 
forging ahead. The country girl very often 
begins to realize her advantages only when 
under the inspiration of an Association 
leader she learns to observe and to express 
herself. In Rural Manhood, our secretary 
tells of a little girl who wrote in her prize 
essay: “TI like to live in the country because 
I can whistle and sing as loud as I please 
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Y. (upper picture) 








Members of the Asso- 
ciation in Japan, in 
conference, suggest 
sharp competition 
with their occidental 
cousins in personal 
beauty. 
In the pool at Ha- 
cienda 





and it doesn’t bother anyone. I milk three 
cows each morning before breakfast and it 
seems to me as though the louder I sing the 
more milk those cows give.”’ This child is 
beginning to see for herself some of the joys 
of living in the country. 


The ( ‘ry for Workers 


Yet, in all that you have seen you must 
not forget the innumerable cities, towns 
and counties, where the work is still to be 
begun and where great needs are crying out 
for enthusiastic and persevering workers. 

With such opportunities and such needs 
to face, it must be a woman of great ability 
who can aspire to be an Association secre- 
tary. As someone half-laughingly put it, 
“She must be a housekeeper, a financier, a 
preacher, a teacher and a social physician, 
besides being just a nice woman.” Very 
few such women exist, and yet in a profes- 
sion that gives such scope to every talent 
she possesses, and that brings such varied 
and important affairs daily under her per- 
sonal supervision and control, a woman bids 
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fair to develop into something very like 
that high ideal. In three city associations 
there are several hundred more students en- 
rolled than in Smith College. Girls in the 
morning, girls in the afternoon, girls at 
night; some for this subject, and some for 
that—think what it means merely to ar- 
range a schedule for such a crowd. Eight 
hundred women at a single meal in one 
lunch-room; equipment varying from the 
simplest kind to plants worth half a million, 
and budgets as large in some cases as one 
hundred thousand dollars—all of these 
things come more or less immediately under 
the direction of the general secretary. Even 
the more specialized workers, such as the 
gymnasium teachers, the religious work 
directors, the industrial, extension, student 
and immigration secretaries must have a 
wide and first-hand knowledge of the whole 
field if they are to attain their highest effi- 
ciency. 

Higher up are the traveling secretaries of 
the territorial committees and the national 
board. What could suggest more to you of 
romance and hard work combined than to 
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hear how our secretary for Indian schools, 
after a long train journey, steps off at some 
small station, mounts‘a horse and with her 
pistols at her belt rides gayly off to an In- 
dian reservation, across the prairies, alone. 
Or, who could show more devoted faith and 
“pluck ”’ than our little secretary for colored 
schools when, finding herself stranded, 
through a combination of storm and train 
wreck, in a village where no decent quarters 
for colored girls existed, she was forced to 
trust to the sound of her cultivated voice 
and to the darknéss that hid her feat- 
ures to persuade the white livery 
man to drive her the many miles 
through the raging weather 
to her destination. 

















In the new home of 
the Young Womens 
Christian Association 
im New York City, 
there is a splendid liv- 
ing room for the stu- 
: dents of the National 
ig Training School and 

other members of the 

Association 


ha 


From the youngest local secretary in the 
smallest outpost of the Association to the 
executive secretary of the national board, 
each Association worker is a leader and a 
pioneer. She aims to be, not a follower and 
imitator, but one who, with a vision of the 
fundamental needs of the nation and of her 
community, initiates and executes suitable 
plans to meet those needs. Such a woman 
is honored everywhere. And yet, as one 
worker expressed it, the charac- 
teristic spirit of the Association 
worker is “‘a perfect in- 
difference as to who 

gets the glory pro- 
vided the thing is 
done.” 
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The Jessie Willcox Smith Mother Goose 
V. Rain, Rain, go Away 





” 


R ain, Rain, go Away Little Johnny wants to Play 
ESSCome again Another Day In the Meadow on the Hay 


The subjects already published are ‘‘ Pease-Porridge,"’ December, 1912; ‘‘ Little Miss Muffet,” January, 
1913; “See, Saw, Marjery Daw,” February, 1913, and ‘‘ The Way to London Town,” March, 1913. 447 








Another breezy Western story by the author of ‘‘Soothsaying for Sue’’ and *‘ The Sky 
Burglar’’—two short stories that the readers of this magazine will remember with much 
pleasure. Eleanor Gates is now a successful playwright as well as a successful author—her 
play, ‘A Poor Little Rich Girl,’’ having scored an immediate hit in New York this spring 


By Eleanor Gates 


Author of ‘‘ The Justice of Gideon,” “ The Plow-Woman,” etc. 


TIilustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


BIRTHDAY, to my notion, is a 
A mighty handy occasion. It gives 
a man a good excuse for handin’ 
somethin’ pretty to somebody that he likes 
terrible much. Well, you get a whack at a 
birthday once a year, don’t you? But— 
there’s another day that comes to a feller 
just oncet in a lifetime. ‘That’s the day the 
girl he loves says “All right” when he asks 
“Will you?” On the particular mornin’ 
I speak of, a certain birthday was about a 
week off. Yas, and that birthday was the 
only reason why Nana and me was stopped 
in front of Liefmann’s jewelry window. 

Nana Wiley! You might just as well 
make up your mind to hear about her. She 
lived in a shingled bungalow that supported 
about a ton of honeysuckle. The bunga- 
low was so close to town that the Wiley 
mail-box was Rural Delivery Number One, 
and Nana could set the dinin’-room clock 
by Baker Brothers’ noon whistle. But, 
clost or not, she considered her ma’s hun- 
derd acres of vines a genuwine wild-west 
ranch. Oh, she was none of your metropo- 
lis girls, you bet! She liked the light of the 
sun a heap better’n the kind they put up in 
glass. And she was just plumb crazy about 
the outdoors, and nature, and a vegetable 

_patch, and so on, and so forth. (You know, 
that brand is gettin’ scarcer and scarcer.) 
Also, she liked all sorts of little, live things— 
chicks, and puppies, and kittens, and ba— 

But this is goin’ ahead of my story. 

She was proudest of all that she was plain, 
“home-growed.” When I say “plain,” 
though, don’t take it that I’m describin’ her 
looks. Because I ain’t. I’m only tryin’ 
to give you a correct idear of the unspoiled- 
ness of her, as you might say. I never could 
give you any idear of the cream and the rose 
and the buttercup-yalla of her; the clear 
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sky of her sweet eyes, and the summer of 
her smilin’. Say, you know I always clean 
forgot she was Eastern cured. Yas, I did. 
She seemed to me just straight triple-X ex- 
tract of California. 

Mebbe them blue eyes of her’s didn’t take 
in that window of Liefmann’s! It was 
chock full of the gold and silver doo-dads 
that girls like—bracelets, and breastpins, 
and watches, and lockets, and finger rings. 
Well, I wanted to find out what’d please her 
most for a birthday present. 

A-course, I’d ’ve give one of my hands just 
to been huntin’ another kind of present. 
Yas, she meant all that to me. But—I 
didn’t have the right. And to judge by the 
bunch of fellers that was plum daffy about 
her—better lookin’ fellers than me; and 
stylisher— why, there was about as much to 
my chance of winnin’ her as there is to the 
shadow of smoke. 

Whilst she looked at the window, I glanced 
sideways at her. Her eyelashes was dark, 
and turned away from her cheeks like the 
edge of a flower petal. And long? Well, 
they was so long you could braid ’em! 

The tray of bracelets was at the left side 
of the window. I jerked a thumb toward 
’em. ‘Some cute, them little handcuffs,” 
Ibegun. ‘Sorta set off a girl’s arm. Don’t 
you think so?” 

She nodded—eyes as big as overcoat but- 
tons. “Uh-huh,” she says. Then up swung 
them long winkers of her’n, and she gazed 
straight into my face. 

Yours truly, Jim Knight, got agitated, 
and blushed redder’n a ripe tomato. “Aint 
them watches dandy,” I goes on—quick. 
“See that teeny one with the open face.” 

She drawed a long breath. Then, “It is 
cunnin’,” she admits, not lookin’ at the 
watch at all, nor me neither. ‘“ But—but, 
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Jim” (pointin’ a slim little pinky finger) 
‘‘ain’t that a pretty ring!” 

I follered her pointin’. And, say! The 
sidewalk under my elk-bide boots begun to 
churn, kinda, whilst a double-ply fog 
moved in betwixt my eyes and that window. 
I didn’t say nothin’. No. Because— 
well, my friend, was you ever pasted under 
the ribs by a baseball anxious to get home, 
sweet home? Did you ever have a doctor 
slip the handle end of a soup-spoon into 
your mouth and swing his weight on it? I 
don’t know how a similar happenstance 
would affect another man, but that is how it 
was with me. For, you see, the ring Nana’d 
showed me was set with a single diamond. 

I took her home in my little old one- 
cylinder honker. It was mud from its muz- 
zle to its hocks, and it rattled like a bean- 
thrasher. Most anybody could fix up a 
better one outen four empty spools, the 
barn lantern, and a dish-pan. But who 
in the dickens cared? I choo-chooed the 
hull length of Main Street, just so’s to let 
the rubber interests see who was with me. 
Then I swung into the avenue leadin’ to 
the Wiley’s. Say! lilies and roses and vio- 
lets stood up horse-high along both sides of 
that road! And it was paved with gold! 

I got back to town somehow or other, and 
two minutes later I had Liefmann at his 
front door. Nice old duck, he was. Got 
started to growin’ crooked when he was a 
kid in Antwerp, wherever that is, and never 
was able to brace himself straight again. 


The Ring Tl:at Nana Liked 


“Perfessor,” I says to him, “this is the 
ring she liked. This one.” I pointed 
through the glass, excited as could be. ‘So 
I want to cabbage it.” 

I stayed outside whilst he went in and 
stirred the ring tray till he struck the right 
one. Then I joined him, and he laid the 
little shinin’ circle on my open palm. 

“Chim!” (I’m Chim.) He made as if 
toshake. “I been so glat!” 

“No, no, Liefmann! 
It’s only for her birthday. 
ask for it? 

“Birthday?” His face was as long as 
your arm. “It costs one hunderd tollars.”’ 

“One hunderd dollars? All rightsky! 
I'll ta——” at 

“'Ta—” was as far as I got. Because, 
right here, who should mosey in but— 
Smarty. 


You’re wrong. 
What do you 
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Smarty was Clarence Woods, son of old 
Pop Woods, the banker. And he worked 
(if you can call it that) just acrosst the 
street from Liefmann’s in his old man’s 
money-plant. Folks said that Pop Woods 
was born with a silver spoon in his mouth 
and that they had a hard time gettin’ it away 
from him. Well, naturally, by the time 
Smarty was in long pants, he had consider- 
able comin’ to him. Which, a-course, made 
him strong with the girls. He didn’t hate 
that, neither. And what was that to me? 
Just this—he liked Nana. 

There was a heap of difference between 
Smarty Woods and me. I’m tallish, and 
tanned as a Mexican. My mane is straight 
and a kinda dingy tobacco-brown—that’s 
from handlin’ grapes in the sun. My eyes 
match up with my hair. From my father 
(named Jim Knight, same as me, and an 
a-number-one miner) I inherited wearin’ 
soft shirts and a sombrero. 

But Smarty! Say, you know my home 
town was what you’d call “dry.” But 
every time Mister Smarty took a step in it 
he sure made a splash. He had a com- 
plexion. Also he wore lavender union-suits. 
And Pop let him run his nine-thousand-dol- 
lar gasoline-guzzler, which was all glassed 
in. Oh, he was the swell! He combed his 
hair slick back, so’s it looked like he’d been 
walkin’ against a high wind. And he wore 
one of them fuzzy hats that purrs when- 
ever it goes past a milk-wagon. 

He fixed his eyes on the ring in my hand 
—glued expresses it better. ‘Ah-ha,” 
thinks I, “he seen me and Nana, and now 
he’s snoopin’.’’ “Hello, Knight,’ he says. 
“What a handsome sparkler! Large, ain’t 
it? Yas—almost as big as the head of a pin.” 

I ignored that. I’m not a man who’s 
lookin’ for trouble. “‘The size of this gold 
band is about right,” I goes on to Liefmann. 
“But as I said before, the stone won’t do. 
Quote me your price on the best South 
Africa pebble you got in the store.” 

“Von karat,” he answers, “three hun- 
derd tollars.”’ : 

“Three hunderd?” I repeats. “Is that 
your best ?” winkin’ my off eye at him. 
“Well, Perfessor, the finest is the only kind 
good enough for the young lady. Mebbe 
you'd better send up to San Francisco,” 
and I handed him back the hunderd-dollar 
specimen. 

Smarty give a hissin’ laugh. “Be care- 
ful, Knight,” he says,“that you don’t over- 
draw.” 
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At that, I swung round toward him. 
“Say,” I says, ‘are you tryin’ to be fresh?”’ 

“Well, I’m not as green as some things 
that come in from the country.”’ 

I walked to the door and opened it. 
“You’d better run along,” I advises. 
“Vas—I mean it.” 

So, whatever he come after, he didn’t 
stop to get. 

“You wish me to send for a better ring?” 
inquires Liefmann, when the door was shut 
again. 

“T’ll go as high as five hunderd, Periessor. 
(Five hunderd was about every cent of cash 
that I had.) ‘And not because I want to 
put it over Smarty, neither.” 

“Tsend. Aber it takes a day or two.” 

“That’s all right.” 

Now, it hadn’t entered my mind that a 
few words with Smarty might lead to any- 
thin’ worth noticin’. Just the same, what 
follered straight off set me to thinkin’. 

There was a feller in town named Rooney. 
He run a billiard parlor that I didn’t pat- 
ronize. I didn’t like Rooney—nobody 
else liked him, neither. | Nobody decent, 
anyhow. He had a bad name—bein’ the 
stripe of citizen that goes bail for profes- 
sional crooks. Well, as I strolled down 
street on my way to the Mascot, here on a 
corner was that bank dude, talkin’ to 
Rooney. As I ketched sight of them, they 
ketehed sight of me and sprung apart! 

““Somethin’ doin’ Jim,” says I to myself. 

That night after supper, I went out and 
set on the front gate and had a talk with 
the moon. “Old moon,” I says, “am I a 
blamed fool? Can’t I tumble without I get 
smacked square in the eyes? Have I been 
hanging back for three solid years, scared 
to open my mouth, when all the time that 
dear angel of a girl—” Well, anyhow I 
expressed a few confidential and forcible 
things to that moon. 

Next day, as I brung that buzz-wagon of 
mine to a standstill at the corner nearest 
Liefmann’s, here come a stranger toward me 
—a tall, Tafty gent. I took himin. Say! 
Overlayin’ his prominence was a vest with a 
crossbar, picket-fence pattern that re- 
sembled the diagram of a new real-estate 
addition. 

That wasn’t all. Above said vest, in 
his shirt-front, he wore a diamond stud. 
And what a stud! Thinks I, as he waddles 
forwards, “If I had that dazzler riveted to 
my corporosity, I’d go to bed in a safe!”’ 
“Good-mornin’, sir.” 


“How’s yourself.” 

“Will you tell me, please, where I can 
find a—a pawnshop?” And outen a pocket 
he drawed a little blue-velvet box. 

“Don’t think the town’s got one, pard- 
ner.” 

“T’d like to get a loan of seven hunderd 
and fifty dollars on this,” he explained, 
openin’ the box. I stretched my neck. 
“The wife—well, she won’t last long.” 
His eyes was shinin’ as if tears was in ’em. 
“That much ready money would give her 
a few comforts.” He sighed. “And I’ve 
got to have money. I’ve got to have it 
today.” 


The First-Class Sparkler 


It was a diamond ring—one big stone in 
a gold settin’, and it was man-size! But 
seven hunderd and fifty dollars! 

“Ts there a good jeweler in town?” 

“Sure. Liefmann. You bet, he can spot 
a first-class sparkler.” 

“This one is first-class.” 

I laughed. ‘Well, J wouldn’t know it 
from a piece of glass,’ I says. “I under- 
stand grapes, a-course, and general ranchin’, 
and I’m the youngest vice-president that 
the raisin association has ever elected. But 
I don’t savvy diamonds.” (No, and I don’t 
even yel—after all that’s happened!) 

“Suppose you come along to Liefmann’s. 
I’m bound for there, now.” 

When the Perfessor took that ring, he 
first turned it this way and that, slow and 
thoughtful. Next, he put what looked like 
the talk-piece of a telephone to one eye. 
After which, without glancin’ up, he began 
wrinklin’ his forehead clean back to his 
cowlick. 

“T only want seven hunderd and fifty on 
it,” says the fat gent, leanin’ on the counter 
so heavy that the plate-glass was sway- 
backed. “It’s worth double that.” 

Liefmann nodded. ‘Almost never have 
I a finer examined,” he answers. ‘‘Aber— 
I do not lent moneys.” 

The plate-glass straightened. Fatty 


stepped back. “Aw, well!” he sighs. And , 


he was so disappointed that he shuffled past 
me like he didn’t know I was there. 
“Perfessor,” I says, the second the stran- 
ger was gone, “is it a sure-enough good one?” 
“Oh, vonderful! Vonderful!” 
“Better’n the one you sent for, I reckon.” 
“The one I sent for iss cut chust like his. 
Aber, for five hunderd tollers I cannot get 
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so fine—”’ He stopped. I could see he’d 
thought of somethin’. “ Maype you like to 
py it from him?” 

“But five hunderd dollars is all I got.” 

“He iss hard up. Try if he takes it.” 

“You mean you wouldn’t mind if I 

“Himmel! No! I can send the other 
back.” 

I split for the bank. Five hunderd and 
six was my exact balance there. So, when 
I turned away from the cashier’s window, 
six little washers was all that I left behind. 
That didn’t bother me none. I made for 
the front door. Ketched sight of Smarty 
onmy way out. Hewaswatchin’me. And 
he had a mean smile under that pretty com- 
plexion of his. I hoofed it down street on 
the trail of a fancy vest. 

I looked in at the drug-store. They’d 
saw the fat man pass. Stopped at the 
Golden West hotel. The stranger’s name 
was Fenwick. He wasn’t in. The head 
clerk at Baron’s said, ““Over there.” And 
over there he was, at the billiard parlor. I 
arrived just in time. He was tryin’ to hock 
the ring to Rooney. 

“T never lend money,” growled the 
billiard-sharp. 

I ain’t a man that procrastinates. I 
moved up. “Mister Lampwick,” I begun; 
“T beg your pardon!—Renwick.”’ 

“Pronounce me like you please.” He 
smiled. 

“T’d like to make you a proposition.” 

The sittywaytion was more or less deli- 
cate. I didn’t like to haggle in the face of 
sorrow. Just the same, “Five hunderd’s 
allI got,” Isays. ‘But if you feel you can 
let it go for that, why—” My cash was in 
a old buckskin sack that oncet held gold- 
dust for my father. I produced the sack 
and turned it upside down. Out slid 
twenty-five double-eagles. 

His eyes liton’em. He snapped the box 
shut. ‘ We-e-ell,” he kinda whispered. “I 
—I suppose I'll have to.”” Then, passin’ 
the ring to me quick, “Get it outen my 
sight, boy!” 

“T savvy.” I stacked my twenties on 
the flat of his hand. 

“Thanks.” He didn’t so much as count 
’em, but brushed at his eyes as he made out. 

It was all over!—quick as that! 

Two minutes later I was doin’ all the 
damage possible to the macadam stretchin’ 
betwixt town and that honeysuckle bunga- 
low. No, it wasn’t her birthday yet. But 
I wasn’t aimin’ to wait, for the reason that 
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I’d made up my mind the night before, 
whilst talkin’ with the moon, to give Nana 
Wiley the other kind of a present. Yas. 
And what’s more, I’d planned out exactly 
what I was goin’ to say when I handed the 
present to her. The speech run like this: 
“Nana” (no time wasted on the weather; 
no hemmin’ nor hawin’) “—Nana, in the 
three years you’ve lived out here, my love 
for you has growed from day to day, steady, 
but quick and big, until now it towers like a 
eucalyptus.” (On the order of poetry, you 
understand.) “So, as I give you this ring” 
(here I hold it out, and take her left hand 
in mine) “TI ask you to be my bride.” 
Straight from the shoulder, strong, and 
more or less like it’s done in books. I 
figgered to complete it (maybe) with a kiss. 


Asking Nana 


But as I come near to the Wiley’s I might 
as well own up that I begun to feel—well, 
kinda nervous. My hands got to tremblin’. 
Aw! do you know what it means to have 
your heart just crammed full of one little 
woman? 

Nana’d heerd my thrashin’-machine ar- 
rive. Shecome dancin’ out. ‘Why, Jim!” 
she called, like she was awful pleased. 

It’s funny, but that didn’t help me none. 
As I started to climb down, my feet got 
plumb unmanageable, and began steppin’ 
on each other. And sixteen different kinds 
of hearts took up that same number of 
positions on my countenance and established 
pumpin’-plants. 

And where in the dickens was that 
speech I’d fixed up? Say! I couldn’t 
think of a word of it! Now, how’re you 
goin’ to beat that! - 

“Ts your mother well?” 

“Some.” Some! I pulled off my hat 
as I staggered up the steps. Then, “Girl,” 
I began, ‘‘as you and me is— is good 
friends As 

“Fr-friends.”” Up swung the fringe of 
them sweet eyes. 

Friends — doggone it! I hadn’t meant 
to use the word. The mistake checked me. 
Steadied me, too. And put a regular 
kibosh on my thinkin’ up anythin’ along 
the line of what I’d planned to say. The 
next minute, I said somethin’ entirely 
different — said it flat-footed and ranch- 
fashion: 

“You admired a diamond ring at Lief- 
mann’s yesterday.” (Swallow.) “And — 
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and — your birthday’s next week.” (Two 
swallows.) ‘‘Would you mind if I was to 
give you a ring for—for your birthday?” 

“Why, no, Jim.” 

“T reached into a pocket and drawed out 
the little blue-velvet box. ‘You open it, 
girl,” I says. Then, knowin’ she was 
lookin’ at my present, I glanced up. Aw! 
that cunnin’ yalla head! 

She held the box betwixt a thumb and 
finger, turnin’ it from side to side. Next, 
she sprung the cover. “Oo-oo!”’ (Regular 
bird-gurgle, it was.) ‘‘Sweet! Jim, it’s so 
good of you to think of givin’ me a present!” 

“Tt’s mighty fine of you to take it.”’ 

“This ain’t the one I pointed to, Jim. 
It’s bigger and finer.” 

“Tm glad you like it, girl.” 

She lifted the ring out and slipped it 
along a finger. It was acres too big for her. 
“Liefmann ‘ll make it smaller for you.” 

“Today?” 

“Would you like to measure for it 
today?” 

“Oh, Jim!” 

Well, you bet, 7 was willin’. She went 
for her hat. I cranked up. And we hiked 
for town. Happy? It’s a wonder I didn’t 
run into a fence! 

When Liefmann ketched sight of us, 
mebbe he didn’t beam! “Vell? Vell?” 
he inquires, trottin’ out from behind a 
counter. 

“T got it, Perfessor! 
holdin’ it in my fist. 

There’s a little settin’-room behind the 
jewelry store. Liefmann hurried us into 
it. ‘“Goot!” he says. Which shows how 
square and unselfish that Dutchman was. 
“The girl likes it.”’ 

“T Jove it!” 

“Renwick pretty near cried when he 
handed it over,”’ said I. 

Liefmann took the ring-box in his hand. 
Nana looked from me to him, blinkin’ a 
little, like she was puzzled, and blushin’ 
some. Liefmann took out the ring. 

“T ain’t told the girl how I got this 
grand stone,” I went on. “I leave you 
to do i 

mice hi 

Don’t know what there was about that 
“So” to jolt me. I took a quick breath. 
Then, ‘“‘Liefmann!” I gasped. 

No answer. His jaw seemed clamped. 
But his eyes! They told me somethin’— 
somethin’ that I reckon you’ve guessed. 
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I didn’t say no more. I couldn’t. My 
throat was closed up. I couldn’t see, 
neither, not even the girl. I covered «my 
face with my two hands. 

“Jim.” She come clost to me. “Oh, 
Jim!” I felt her two hands touch my arms, 
and flutter there against my sleeves like 
frightened birds. 

Liefmann begun to talk then. He talked 
Antwerp. But I reckon I know swearin’ 
when I hear it. When he was finished 
with his Dutch, he put the whole thing 
into one sentence: ‘“‘He shows me von 
ring; he sells you anodder.”’ 

She understood. The next second, she 
was clingin’ to me—clingin’, and sobbin’ 
for me to never mind, that she didn’t need 
a diamond ring. ‘And no ring on earth 
could make me like you better,’ she says. 

Well, I came outen my trance then. And 
I put my arms around her. I kissed her, 
too, as I'd dreamed of kissin’ her ten 
thousand times—her fluffy yalla hair, her 
lashes, her soft tremblin’ mouth. 

She smiled up at me, tears on her cheeks, 
and laid a soft palm over each of my ears 
and kissed me back. Liefmann? Oh, he 
was cryin’, too—with a smile on bis funny 
old face. “I’m glad I was buncoed,” I 
told her. ‘Oh, girl, there’s five hunderd 
dollars worth of happiness in this one 
minute!”’ 

Yas. And minutes of that kind don’t 
come so often to a man. 

“Oh, dear Jim!” (That was the very 
first “dear”!) She cuddled into the hollow 
of my shoulder. 

‘““My sweetheart!— Just the same, you're 
goin’ to have a ring that’s all carbon and 
no glass. That one you ordered, Per- 
fessor——?”’ 

“Tt comes today.” 

“Get it ready for her birthday.” 

“Birthday?” he asks, disgusted. 

“And now to action,” says I. 

“Ts there any way J can help?” asked 
Nana. ‘Tell me about it.” 

“That man Renwick is just a common 
crook. I'll get the police to attend to 
him. But back of all this was Smarty 
Woods and his friend Rooney.” And I 
give her my reasons for thinkin’ so. 

“There must be some way to punish 
’em.” Her head was up, and her eyes 
shinin’. 

Like a shot, like a dartin’ star, almost, 
a plan come to me. “Liefmann,’’ I says, 
“you'll have to help.” 














“T’ll do it!” 

“Nana, you're in on it, too.” 

“T’ll do whatever I can, Jim.” 

We set down. And the three of us laid 
out that plan, step by step. When each 
knowed just what he or she had to do, we 
parted company. I left that bum sparkler 
with Liefmann, and shook his hand. Then 
I kissed the girl and sneaked out by the 
back door. 


Nana Returns the Ring 


The next day thesun shone in reg’lar Cali- 
fornia fashion; the birds sung, and One 
Lung and me chug-chugged up to town as 
happy as could be, both our hearts beatin’ 
polka-time. Aw! there wasn’t a cloud as 
big as a dollar in the whole of the blue sky! 

But just look what can happen to a man 
on such a prize day! Around about noon I 
went into the bank—to draw five of that 
six! It was so clost to the closin’ hour that 
Smarty had on his hat. Whilst I was 
writin’ out my check, in come Nana. (That 
don’t look like bad luck? No. But wait.) 

“Why, howdy-do!” says Smarty to the 
girl, liftin’ his gray angora. She bowed to 
him, turnin’ loose one fine welcomin’ smile. 
(She didn’t seem to see me/) “Let me put 
you into your runabout,” goes on Woods. 
‘“Dee-lighted.”” Just as I turned away from 
the cashier’s window, Nana and Woods 
started out. I couldn’t help bein’ right in 
their way. I took off my slouch. Well, sir, 
Smarty looked at me like he considered me 
the dirt under his blond button-shoes. 
And Nana?—up went her chin. Then she 
jammed a little fist into her purse, pulled 
out somethin’, and—not sayin’ a word— 
thrust it right at me. It was a small blue- 
velvet box! 

“But, Miss Wiley!” I says, follerin’ after 
her. “What does this mean?”’ 

“Tt means I don’t want that ring,’ she 
answers, cold as the inside of a refrigerator. 

I stayed where I was a minute. In one 
hand I clutched them last five sinkers; in 
the other, that box. Pretty soon, when I 
managed to rouse myself, I kinda reeled out. 

It was half a’ hour later, mebbe, when I 
went into Rooney’s—makin’ sure first that 
Smarty was there. 





Rooney welcomed me with the kind of a 
smile that gets a man riled—a nasty, mean 
smile. It said, “Tag! You're it!” 

I had control of my feelin’s again by now. 
And I smiled back at him. Then I raised 
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my left hand, and flashed a diamond ring at 
him. 

Pleased? Why, them sneaky little eyes 
of his’n, fairly spun in his bullet head! 

“Been buyin’ a diamond?” he inquired. 

“That’s what!” 

“Let’s have a look at your twinkler.” 

Off come the ring and I handed it te him. 
Then I walked over to the nearest table, 
called another rancher acrosst to me, and 
begun a game of billiards. 

Smarty was standin’ beside Rooney by 
now, talkin’ low, and laughin’. Say, no man 
can handle a cue while he’s strainin’ his 
ears. And you oughta saw me! So pretty 
soon the feller I was playin’ with got sore, 
and begun naggin’ me, and askin’ me did I 
want to play or didn’t I? 

I moseyed back to get my ring. 

Smarty had it. ‘One of Liefmann’s?”’ he 
asked. I could see it was hard work for him 
to keep his face straight. 

“No. Private purchase.” 

“Jim bought it from a man named Ren- 
wick,” says Rooney. ‘‘ And—ain’t Renwick 
left town?” 

“Oh, yas,” I answers, bitin’ off the end of 
a two-bit Havana. ‘“ You see, his wife is a’ 
invalid. He has hurried to her bedside.” 

Smarty begun to snicker. “Say, Knight,” 
he interrupted, “you don’t mean to tell me 
this stone is real.” 

“IT wouldn’t try to tell you nothin,” I 
says, takin’ the ring. Then outen my right 
hand britches pocket I pulled a little blue- 
velvet box, opened it, and bedded down 
the diamond. 

“Huh!’”—a snort. “It’s a cinch it’s 
snide.” 

“My gracious!” I says. “You don’t 
think I handed out good money for glass.” 

He began to giggle—so hard that he 
doubled all up. 

“Knight,” laughs Smarty, “I could buy a 
better diamond than yours at a five-and- 
ten-cent store.” 

‘““Woods,”’ I answers, ‘‘I don’t stand for 
no more insultation concernin’ this ring.” 

He drawed out a check book and a gusher 
pen. ‘Suppose we make a bet on it,” he 
suggests. 

I shook my head. “I never take any 
man’s money on a sure thing,’ I answers. 
“And I know what kind of a stone this is. 
Furthermore, you’re goin’ to know. Come 
along.” 

“Let’s go to Liefmann’s,”’ suggests 
Rooney. 
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“Liefmann’s my friend,” I objected. 
“Pick some disinterested judge of dia- 
monds.”’ , 

Smarty named Hammond—a _leadin’ 
jeweler. And in two shakes of a lamb’s 
tail, Rooney and Smarty and me was lined 
up to a plate-glass counter. 

“Mister Rooney and Mister Woods say 
this diamond ain’t no good,” I explained. 
“Ts that right, gents?” 

They nodded. 

“J say it is. Go ahead.” 

Hammond begun examinin’ the ring— 
telephone jigger to one eye. 

Oh, was there ever a confidenter trio in 
the state of California? Rooney smoked 
whilst he waited. Smarty yawned. 

Pretty soon, “I keep some pretty good 
diamonds in stock,” says Hammond, “but 
I haven’t a stone in my store that’s as fine 
as this one. It’s worth several hunderd 
dollars, easy.” 

Rooney’s face got suddenly all green and 
orange—about the shade of a grape-fruit 
that’s under age. He looked at Smarty. 
And his eyes said, “ Well, Renwick must’ve 
mixed his rings and give Knight the good one 
by mistake.” 

Smarty didn’t cheep.. 

I turned to Hammond. “You wouldn’t 
like to buy my ring, would you?”’ I inquired. 
“You see, I—” here I choked up—‘I guess 
I got one solitaire I don’t need.” 

Hammond reckoned he had all the dia- 
monds he wanted. 


Smarty Makes a Purchase 


I put the ring back into my right-hand 
britches pocket and started out. Rooney 
and Smarty walked along with me. 

When we was as far as the sidewalk, 
Rooney made off with just a “so-long”— 
short as pie-crust. But Smarty hung back. 

“Now, I wouldn’t like to take advantage 
of any trouble you’ve had, Knight,” he 
began—— 

“She cut me dead,” I says, lookin’ blue. 

“But I—er—Id like to buy that Renwick 
ring.” 

“T suppose I might as well sell it. (Deep 


sigh.) 


“T’ll give you three hunderd forit,” hesays. 

“But I paid Renwick five,” 1 answers. 

“Well, I'll give you five. Come alongto 
the bank.” 


“Td like a little written understandin’ 
about the transaction,” I says. 

“You'll have it.” 

Smarty scribbled it out himself. Then 
he drawed the money for me, and I give 
him a little blue-velvet box—outen my /e/t- 
hand britches pocket. 

“Now, don’t you forget,” I says to him 
as I started off, “that you bought—and 
signed for—the ring Renwick sold to 
me.” 

Well, I had my money back. Feelin’ 
pretty good, I made acrosst toward Lief- 
mann’s. When who should come up the 
street but Miss Nana Wiley. Seems like 
she wasn’t cross at me no more, and we 
went into the Perfessor’s together. 

“Jim, how’d it come out?” 

“Girl, Smarty bought it offen me.” 

Liefmann was waitin’ for us behind his 
counter. When I told him the news, he 
danced up and down. “Und now,” he says, 
all smiles, ““now ve measure your finger, 
Miss Wiley.” 

Outen my right-hand britches pocket I 
took a little blue-velvet box. (You know it 
was only by keepin’ ’em in different places 
that I’d been able to tell them two rings 
apart. The Perfessor had matched the 
settin’s exactly—also the boxes—workin’ 
all night to do it.) 

Nana come to stand beside me. Her 
cheeks was as pink as the roses on her hat. 
“Qo-oo!” she says (another of them bird 
gurgles) “what a sweet—birthday pres- 
ent!” 

Up jerked Liefmann’s head. He stared. 
“Birthday some more!” he snorts. ‘J was 
tinkin’ this iss your engager.” 

Jimini! Id told her I loved her. I’d 
kissed her. But I’d clean forgot to ask her 
to be my wife! 

“Well, it is!” I declares ‘Nana, little 
tow-head?” 

“Jim,” she answers. “Ive always want- 
ed to marry a rancher!”’ 

Bless her! 

Well, you know the rest, I reckon. Ex- 
cept this—Blazer Jake, alias Renwick, was 
apprehended in San Francisco by the police, 
and all he had on him was sixty-five cents. 
Also, the story of how I got even with 
Clarence Woods leaked out somehow or 
other. After which folks didn’t call him 
Smarty no more. No, that’s what they 
called me! 








By Edith Wynne Matthison Kennedy 


Edith Wynne Matthison—the great stage-favorite who enchants us with her beauty, her 
ability, and her personality—writes here her first story (even typewriting her own copy) of 
the early training, the circumstances, the inheritance, that combined in fitting her for her work 
on the stage. Miss Matthison’s many admirers will be delighted with these intimate, unassum- 
ing confidences about the early home, the play-acting with the small brothers, the first meeting 
with Mr. Kennedy, the future husband, and the reminiscences of acting with Sir Henry Irving. 


What a difficult question. There 

are so many ways; and if you have a 

quick intelligence and imagination and an 

intense interest in humanity, combined with 

a capacity for hard work and good com- 

mon sense, you may arrive by any one of 
them. atinse 

My own education for the stage began so 

early, so unconsciously—my mother’s beau- 


| i OW to educate oneself for the stage? 


tage 












You look into a face of 
rare distinction, pur- 
pose and personality— 
each so eloquent of Miss 
Matthison’s charm 
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Education 


tiful voice singing minor Welsh lullabies to 
me in my cradle; my father, a Warwick- 
shire man, teaching me to recite poetry as 
soon as I could speak; music and rhythm 
always in my ears. And in my limbs, too, 
for I would invent my own dances to any 
music I heard, much to my mother’s delight. 
Whenever I was alone, I would sing wild and 
eerie melodies of my own making, sometimes 
with words and sometimes without; and 
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later there developed dramatic scenes, also of 
my own invention. 

Then my actor-uncle, Arthur Matthison, 
died and there came to us a large trunk full 
of his theatrical properties—tights, wigs, 
swords, shoes, etc. These were a new sort 
of inspiration to my brothers and 
myself and we devised plays and 
scenery to fit them and acted 
them to the public of our family 
and friends. 

My mother, who before her 
marriage had been a public 
singer, was sister to Edith 
Wynne, the great Welsh 
soprano. When we were 
quite small children we 
were told that she was 
called “the nightingale of 
Wales.” We used to 
wonder if she had wings 
and could fly. 

As I grew up I 
knew that she had 
wings. “Like to a 
lark at break of 
day arising from 
sullen earth,” she 
sang “hymns at 
heaven’s gate.” Peo- 
ple, who are older and 
who had more knowledge 
of music than I, said that 
her singing of the ora- 
torios and the old English 
and Welsh ballads was an 
experience never to be 
forgotten. I only knew 
that, when she sang, my heart 
would beat the tears out of my 
eyes. Then, one always heard 
every word she sang, just as if 
it were spoken; and one always 
saw and felt vividly everything 
she was interpreting. Her 
“Hear My Prayer” was the 
agony of a soul crying to its 
God, with no thought of any- 
one’s overhearing. Her “I 
Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth” was a_ triumphant 


pean of faith. How could one help getting 
caught up into that heaven, too? 

I can remember one of the favorite pas- 
times of one brother and myself: we would 
amuse ourselves by the hour standing in 
front of a mirror, with our faces close to- 
gether, trying to see which of us could make 

























the better expression of hate, terror, pity, 
love, scorn. Our childish conception of the 
large passions must have amused the little 
gods who are always watching us round the 
corners. I imagine we were much more 
successful in our delineation of monkeys, 
cats, dogs, rats and brownies. It 
was always my bitter envy that this 
brother of mine could portray a one- 
eyed man, and I, alas, could not. 
From my earliest years there was 
the delight in,ali beautiful things; the 
The fine freedom of her gest As seal 
le Whe Jrecaom of her gesiures, an ; c 
; hes peeks poise, as exhibited in nie ied 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona” drin I:- 
ing 


yt i in of 
: them; 
‘ the 


strange 
hunger to ex- 
press them in some 
form—at first just for 
the pure childish joy of 
self-expression, and then, as 
one grew older, the desire to 
share with everyone the great 
wonder and joy of it all. 
Poetry, music, pictures, all 
had their share in educating the 
eye and ear. Fencing, dancing 
and gymnasium trained the 
body and made it supple and 
“correspondent to command.” 
Amateur reciting, acting and 
singing developed the voice. 
Ruskin, Carlyle and Charles 
Kingsley taught that the art 
not founded in truth, sacrifice, 
the disciplined control of a pur- 
poseful will, cleanness both in 
body and mind—was not only 
not worth seeking, but im- 
possible. All of this was an 
excellent antidote for the thing 
they call “artistic temperament”! 
When I was only fifteen years old, I 
met Charles Ranh Kennedy. Young as 
I was, his personality interested me 
intensely, although I had no idea 
that in a few years he would 
become my husband and my daily in- 
spiration. (I would add, “and my daily 
torment,” if he were anywhere by to hear.) 
He and my eldest brother had started an 
amateur dramatic society. It was called 
the “Speranza,” and they had written their 
own play for the opening performance. It 
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She hungers to share with everyone her great wonder and joy in all things beautiful 


was a kind of musical burlesque called “ All 


That Glitters is Not Gold.” As I had 
already distinguished myself as a member of 
a children’s dramatic society, and, with my 
hair “done up,” and my dresses long, could 
look quite grown-up enough for the youth- 
ful heroine of this “production,” my father’s 
permission was asked and I was allowed to 


perform. Herein began the first lesson of 
my love story. 

Afterward came the experience of life 
itself{—sorrow and joy, the meeting with 
many different people of all kinds and 
classes, my marriage, and at the same time, 
the doing of actual stage work. 

Now let me confess that the immediate 
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reason for my start- 
ing work on the 
stage was that I 
wished to be eco- 
nomically free. 
Possessing a_ fool- 
ishly sensitive and 
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retiring disposition, I am afraid I should 
have lacked courage to take the first 
step, if the necessity of earning my 

own living had not driven me to it 





yee 





When that necessity came, I saw that 
I had been training my natural gifts un- 
consciously all my life.in the direc- 
tion of the stage; and that I was 
better equipped to express the 
“fire” (as my Welsh mother used 
to call it) that was in me in that 
calling than in any other. 

I took the first chance that 
came—it happened to be one 
of a chorus in musical comedy. 

In the short experience I had 
with that branch of the work, I 
learned many valuable lessons, one 
of which was how to be “one of the 
crowd”; and another “to keep in the 
picture.”’ 

Then came melodrama— 
also an excellent school- 
ing. And then—the 
best of all stage train- 
ing—four years’ ex- 
perience of play- 
ing in a repertory 
of Shake- 
spearian 
plays, old 
comedies and 
modern plays. 

The re- 
membrance 
of the joy of 
playing Rosa- 
lind and 
Juliet, Lady 
Teazle and 
Peg Woffing- 
ton, will always 
make me grateful 
to Mr. Ben Greet 
for engaging me for his 
“leading woman” after a little 
over twelve months’ sojourn on 
the professional stage. 

Of course one’s education for the 
stage is never finished; one is 
learning all the time from all people and 
all sources. The more one knows of life, 
the more difficult it becomes to interpret; 
and yet the more desirous one is of doing it. 
The medium of one’s own personality some- 
times seems so limited, to translate all one 
feels and thinks about man and his relation 
to the great mysteries of life and death. 
No wonder there are times when one gets 
very down-hearted. 

_ I was playing with Sir Henry Irving dur- 
ing the last year of his life. It was his 
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fiftieth year on the stage and his fare- 
well tour. He said to me once, “F am only 
beginning. to learn this art, just as I. am 
having to give it up.” And another time— 
when I was very depressed after a rehearsal 
of “The Merchant of Venice” and, unob- 
served, as I thought, was shedding silent but 
bitter tears in a corner—I suddenly felt a 
light and kindly touch on my shoulder and 
heard the words, “ Don’t be unhappy, it will 
be all right tomorrow. It’s a difficult art, 
my child, but we shouldn’t love it so much, 
if it were not so difficult, should we?” 
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Marrying Willow 


A hazardous game—match-making—usually indulged.in by women exclusively. 
But occasionally mere man tries his hand at it and, if successful, crows over the 
results. In this story a mere man takes credit for averting a horrible disaster. 


By Mary Stewart Cutting 


Author of ‘“ The Lovers of Sanna,” “ Little Stories of Married Life,” etc. 


Illustrated by 


ought to marry him!” Mrs. Bantry, 
a very stout, black-haired woman in 
brown, spoke emotionally. 

The few members of the cooking lecture 
class, just out from an ineffective Thirty 
Minutes with the Saratoga Chip, stood on 
the corner of Main Street, the differing 
feathers in their hats all wildly blowing, as 
they talked in an intimate group before 
parting. They were all matrons, though of 
various ages, from the bridal Winifred Iver- 
son to her mother, Mrs. Brentwood. The 
attendance on Miss Willow Walters’ Talks, 
on whatever subject, from the Minor Proph- 
ets to her present cooking series, had 
dwindled alarmingly of late, only the inner 
circle of the faithful remaining to pay that 
pitiful two dollars for the course. 

“Tt does seem to me that when things 
have come to this pass!” Mrs. Bantry was 
going on more emotionally. ‘What income 
there was, stopped when her father died, 
and now I hear that the house—they never 
paid any taxes on it—is to be torn down to 
make way for the new street. They’re going 
to rebuild the Guild room, so she has to give 
up her talks, though that’s no loss to me: 
she may know about the Prophet Ezra, 
but she knows nothing about cooking; be- 
sides, as Mr. Bantry always says, there is 
no nourishment in a Saratoga Chip. But 
how that poor girl is going to get along I 
don’t know; in these days women know 
how to do things, and she doesn’t. I heard 
for a fact that last week that girl lived on a 
dollar forty-nine”—Mrs. Bantry paused 
with agitation. ‘I couldn’t sleep last night 
thinking of it. Of course she’s so close- 
mouthed she never tells you a thing. And 
she’s so unbusinesslike! If you do her the 
least little kindness she goes and buys you 
flowers! And just now—when she seems 
to have come to the jumping-off place—to 
have a perfectly good, respectable man like 
Mr. Porch offer to marry her. He’s not 
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rich, but he can lift her out of this awful 
struggle. J call it Providential!”’ 

“Of course, Mr. Porch is—well, of course 
we know he’s ‘not quite’, ventured the 
elder Mrs. Iverson. ‘Not quite,” was her 
delicate synonym for those in a slightly 
lower scale of refinement. ‘But everyone 
says he is a very excellent man; he is so 
good to his mother: and I have always 
heard that very large ears are a sign of a 
generous disposition. It is rather a pity, 
perhaps, that he has so many children, 
but—”’ She broke off with a sigh. “Mr. 
Iverson always admires Willow’s air and 
manner, and he says she is so restful; 
although he is slightly deaf, he can always 
hear everything she says.” 

“Well, I think Mr. Porch is a very nice 
man, indeed. I shall never forget how kind 
he was that time I was trying to get Ellen 
into the hospital,” said Mrs. Bannard em- 
phatically. Lucia was a very handsome 
young woman with dark eyes, glowing 
cheeks and an impulsive manner. A vision 
of the solid Mr. Porch with his sandy hair 
and gray suit materialized before her. ‘If 
Willow—Hush, here she comes now.” 

They all stood looking after Miss Walters 
a moment as she passed swiftly by, as usual, 
with that effect of flying from something 
that pursued her. When a person wears 
overshoes on a perfectly dry day, there can 
be but one interpretation of the act; the 
meager black jacket and hat showed pov- 
erty in every line, though she carried her 
tall, very thin figure with a peculiarly grace- 
ful ease, her small head drooping slightly to 
one side. Her small face was colorless, and 
her pale lips drooped also slightly at the 
corners. She had, however, very beau- 
tiful blue eyes, veiled by a misty haze, 
through which she seemed to be striving to 
understand Life. They had at times an 
indefinably helpless and pathetic expression 
which appealed to the inherent chivalry of 
every married man who knew her. 











Colorless as she seemed, she had had the 
strange, startling experience of once being 
engaged for a short time to a young Eng- 
lishman, an attractive, delicate fellow who 
was found afterward to be married; he 
swore he had thought his wife was dead. 
Those who knew told of the telegram re- 
ceived by Willow—a lightning stroke—and 
that anguished parting afterward between 
the miserable lovers. Willow had been 
found lying face downward on the matted 
floor of the sitting room by the faded green 
rep lounge, with the lengths of black stove- 
pipe overhead. An odd flavor of romance 
had clung to her since from the fact that 
she passionately refused to hear him blamed, 
flying into incongruous, shattering tears 
and fury at any hint of it. It seemed to 
show something—a spirit of daring, perhaps, 
different from what any one would expect in 
Willow. The wife had really died afterward, 
but he had married again in Australia. 

Ever since then Willow had lived, gentle, 
repressed and reticent, in a tumble-down 
house with an incredibly old father, who 
seemed to have lost all power of human com- 
panionship in the mere tottering effort to 
live, until his death a year ago. 


Willow Walters 


“T met Willow Walters in town to-day,” 
said Donald Bannard that night as he sat in 
the cosy, red curtained upstairs sitting-room, 
smoking by the log fire, his long legs over 
one arm of the chair, and his curly head at 
an appropriate angle, while Lucia, in a blue 
gown, mended his gloves with fierce little 
pats and pulls at the fingers. 

“ By George, it’s a shame about that girl! 
She looks as if she didn’t get enough to eat. 
She was with that woman who lodges with 
her, a weird old party, with a black wig, a 
purple bonnet with strings, a sense of humor 
and a cultivated accent—she might be 
worse. 

“Willow has a perfect genius for lodgers 
who never pay her,”’ interpolated his wife. 

“I took them both to lunch. Bassenden 
was with me-—the man we met at the Iver- 
sons. 

Lucia let the gloves drop, her face flushed, 
ecstatically. 

“Mr. Bassendent”’ 

“Yes, he doesn’t go back to Denver until 
his boy gets out of the hospital, next Friday. 
Well, we gave those two women a bang-up 
luncheon; I knew you’d want me to.” 





Mary Stewart Cutting 
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“Oh, why didn’t you telephone for me to 
come in, when you knew Mr. Bassenden was 
there?” cried Lucia poignantly. 

“How could I? It was one o’clock then. 
Use sense, Lucia. At any rate, he’s coming 
to us for the Thursday Evening Club meet- 
ing next week.” 

“Not really! How perfectly grand!” 

“T thought you’d be pleased. And by 
the way, Lucia, Willow gave me one of her 
cards with her new scheme on it. Orders 
taken for dinners, luncheons, suppers a spe- 
cialty. I thought you might pay her to take 
the supper in charge—the baby takes up so 
much of your time now that he’s teething.” 

“Well, of all things! Here this morning 
you were preaching economy to me, and 
now, because you think of this yourself—”’ 
She appealed, with flushed cheeks, to the 
Universal Spirit of Womankind. 

“Aren't men funny! They hate to spend 
twenty-five cents for a new gas bracket, 
but when it comes to big things! All right, 
if you’ll pay.” 

“T’ll pay. We've got to do something to 
help her. Willow will get the chance to be 
upstairs with us part of the time, won’t 
she?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then that’s settled. Speaking of Wil- 
low,” Mr. Bannard reared his handsome 
head indignantly, “I heard about Hen 
Porch to-night, and I think it’s a burning 
shame! If that’s all you women can do—let 
her marry Hen Porch!” 

“Stop banging the table. You shake the 
lamp! Donald Bannard, do you know how 
old Willow is?” 

“No, and I don’t want to. She’s a lovely 
girl, that’s what she is! If she hasn’t mar- 
ried before this, it’s because young men are 
so stuck on themselves they don’t know a 
good thing when they see it, and that awful 
father of hers was enough to keep anyone 
away. But she hits it off with a married 
man all right. That fellow who liked her 
first was married—that’s what gave him 
sense. She’s the kind a married man can 
talk to without any foolishness about it: 
she’s sweet and she’s restful and she keeps 
track of what you’re telling her without any 
interruptions—and her eyes make you feel 
that you’re a big strong man. Bassenden 
said he hadn’t enjoyed meeting a woman so 
much in a long time. And then you talk of 
Hen Porch! What I can’t see is, why you 
women haven’t got together before now, 
and married her off once for all. You just 
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Drawn by Albert Sterner 
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selfishly enjoy your own perfectly good hus- 
bands, and don’t do a thing for her.”’ 

“Donald Bannard—” 

“Oh yes, I know all you are going to say. 
I’m vulgar, of course. But what is the use 
of women howling for the vote and bragging 
of the way they’ll rule for the good of every- 
one if they can’t so much as marry off one 
sweet, unprotected woman in their midst? 
I could, if I got busy, I know that.” 

“Then why don’t you?” 

“Very well, I will. I'll ask old Hooker 
out. He hasn’t been here in ages.”’ 

“Mr. Hooker—” 

“There you go! You’ve never forgiven 
him for being fat, and for eating up mush- 
rooms when you didn’t have enough. Well, 
if he is fond of his food, all the more reason 
why he should take to Willow. I'll tell him 
it’s her show, and he’ll be struck by her 
ability. You reach a man’s heart through 
his stomach. At any rate, he’s a gentle- 
man—he’s no Hen Porch. Mrs. Bannard, 
have the goodness to stop. I wish an end to 
this unseemly brawl. I want to read.” 

In the Bannard family there was never 
any real conversation—one or the other of 
them held the floor. Only Lucia, of course, 
had the last word. “Ido think, Mr. Porch 
is a very nice man,” she said, before she gave 
herself up to the delightful anticipation of 
entertaining Mr. Bassenden. 


II 
The Guest of Honor 


Good food was the cult of the Thursday 
Evening Club; supper had much to do with 
the popularity of the house where it was 
served. It was always rather difficult, for 
instance, to get the men to the Iversons, 
where the enormous silver trays offered one 
the most minute of patés, a mouthful of 
marble-like pink and green ice, sandwiches 
the size of postage stamps and a thimble- 
ful of coffee. On the other hand, there was 
also a feeling of tempered enjoyment toward 
the Crandalls, where the black walnut 
table with its blue doilies, worked by old 
Mrs. Crandall, was spread with platters of 
lukewarm rarebit, and a salad that de- 
lusively aroused anticipation by simulating 
the festive lobster, when it was really only 
the same old apple and Spanish pepper, 
with a mayonnaise that left no impression 
on the mixture. The Brentwoods, of course, 
excelled everyone else in their chicken and 


mushrooms, and hot biscuits; the Chandors 
and Paxtons ran a close second; Lucia her- 
self always strove to have something orig- 
inal as well as good. 

The prospect of having Mr. Hooker in 
Willow’s behalf, combined with the honor of 
entertaining Mr. Bassenden, made her feel 
that no effort could be too great. 

Mr. Bassenden had happened to stay 
over night the week before at the Iversons 
when the Club had its last meeting; he had 
known Mr. Iverson some years ago in Den- 
ver, the latter, as a semi-invalid, having 
later somewhat lost track of his friends. 
Those who had met the stranger, the women 
especially, looked back upon it as an Event. 

He was a man of forty-five or so, remark- 
ably handsome in a large, clean, masculine 
way; he had a broad forehead under his 
thick, waving, slightly grayish hair; his 
eyes were brilliantly blue; his nose was 
straight; his chin square: and very white 
teeth showed when he smiled delightfully. 
He had a certain gracefulness of power in 
every motion of his tall, rather solid, square- 
shouldered figure, when he leaned on the 
mantelpiece talking to Mr. Iverson, or 
brought a chair forward for Mrs. Bantry. 
He had a quiet, but charming manner that 
seemed to be the outcome of a noble nature. 
Magnetism radiated from him; wherever 
he stood, was easily the center of the room. 

That he was one of the finest men Mr. 
Iverson had ever known; that he was very 
wealthy; that he had told Mr. Iverson he 
had come East to visit a sick boy at school; 
that his wife—whom Mr. Iverson remem- 
bered as a very domineering woman, had 
died some years before; that he and his 
brother Arthur had lived alone in his mag- 
nificent house in Denver, but that he him- 
self was to be married and bring a new mis- 
tress there, were all component parts of 
slight information gleaned by eager ques- 
tioners. Mr. Iverson, who was somewhat 
deaf, had at least understood that the 
fourth of the next month was the date of 
the wedding. To Mrs. Iverson, who had 
questioned Mr. Bassenden as to the bride- 
elect, the latter had simply replied: 

“She is very beautiful.” 

It was impossible to pursue the subject 
of his personal affairs. 

The men admired his physical perfec- 
tions with the ardor which only men evince 
to one of their own sex, while they unani- 
mously voted him a good fellow; to the 
women he held an even stronger appeal to 
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sentiment in a glamor such as might sur- 
round royalty or a great tenor. His lightest 
word, a fleeting glance, seemed instinct with 
a subtle insight, a high, heart-to-heart ap- 
preciation. Each woman felt it meant for 
her alone, with a yearning impression that 
she could say things to him that a lesser man 
wouldn’t understand. ... Mrs. Bantry 
told, with shining eyes, how wonderful he 
was in picking up her handkerchief three 
times. . .. 

“T can’t tell you what there was about it 
that made it different; it just simply showed 
that he never forgot you, even when he 
seemed to be absorbed in talking to someone 
else!” 

Nineteen year old Audrey Brentwood had 
anneunced in the brazen parlance of the 
day that she was perfectly crazy over Mr. 
Bassenden. She didn’t care what his age 
was; if he were not going to be married, he 
could have her! 

Mrs. Cranmore sent him over one of her 
celebrated fresh eggs for his breakfast. 
Elinor Chandor elaborately copied out a 
Scotch song that he said his mother had 
sung. Mrs. Wank sent him a repulsive thin, 
gilded copy of her Two Days in the Yellow- 
stone, which nobody had ever been known 
to read. Lucia Bannard herself impul- 
sively wrote him a little note, beginning: 

“Just a line, dear Mr. Bassenden, to tell 
you how wonderfully I enjoyed your de- 
scription last night of the Oberammergau 
play. I thought you would like to know 
that you made it seem something more to 
me than it had ever been before. If I ever 
see it myself, I shall think of you—”’ And 
then didn’t send it after all; a vision of 
Donald’s raised eyebrows and _ pursed, 
whistling lips made her feel foolish. As 
Elinor Chandor said, you didn’t need to tell 
things to a man like that; he understood 
without it. 


Willow’s Responsibility 


Lucia spent a morning in consultation 
with Miss Walters about the eventful 
Thursday, the latter bringing a selection of 
recipes and ménus with her. Lucia saw her 
from the window as she came along accom- 
panied by the candidate for matrimony, 
the excellent Mr. Porch, who as a con- 
tractor, didn’t go to town with the men. 
His plain, heavy-chinned face was agleam, 
but by the side of his solid commonplace- 
ness her air of delicate, fugitive aloofness 
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seemed even more evident, as she hurried 
lightly along. 

To Lucia’s critical eye Willow looked un- 
usually well as she entered; a faint color in 
her cheek seemed to be called forth by a 
long-stemmed deep crimson rose in the 
front of her shabby tight-fitting black jacket 
that set off her whole costume, but her 
beautiful blue eyes seemed to have a more 
childlike and helpless look than ever under 
their haze. 

“Now, Mrs. Bannard,” she announced in 
her sweet low voice, “before we decide on 
the bill of fare, I want it understood that I 
am to have all the responsibility of this 
supper, or I will not undertake it at all. 
That is what you pay me for, and pay well. 
I will not accept one penny unless I do the 
work.” 

“Very well,” said Lucia meekly, but with 
a side glance at the speaker. Could Willow 
do it? 

“Then how would you like frogs’ legs en 
casserole, with nuts and whipped cream? 
That’s quite new.” 

“N-no, I don’t think men care much for 
nuts and whipped cream. As Mr. Bassen- 
den will be here, and a friend from town, a 
Mr. Hooker, I’d like everything to be very 
nice.” 

“Yes, indeed, I have a receipt—a very 
interesting dish made of the breasts of par- / 
tridges. You chop them first and then—” | 

“You may skip that.” 

The lines in Miss Walters’ forehead began 
to show; the color in her cheeks faded out. 

“How would you like individual oyster 
pies? Not patés, but deep English pies, 
served very hot, with celery and pickle | 
sandwiches?”’ e 

“That sounds good,” approved Lucia, | 
“Very good,” she repeated, adding swiftly, 
“Why not have a nice chicken salad with | 
that? They would combine well together, 
and be enough solid food, with the coffee.” 

“Very well. Then afterward you could 
have a fruit ice cream with candied cherries 
and chestnuts in it, served with a clear | 

| 
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orange jelly cut into strips, little frosted 
pound cakes and macaroons.” 

“That really is charming,” cried Lucia. 
“But you can’t see to all this yourself; of 
course, you'll have Ellen in the kitchen, but 
she’s so inefficient; I do wish you’d let me 
help you.” 

“Thank you, but I have all the directions 
right here,” said Miss Walters in her even 
tone, touching the papers in her hand. “If 
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you'll excuse me, I think I’ll be going now. 
I'll make out my list of materials later.” 

“Tf you haven’t enough money—”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure I have enough here.” 

“T wish you’d come to see me oftener,” 
said Lucia impulsively. 

“T have so little time—” 

“Yes, I know, but oh, haven’t things 
been terribly hard for you sometimes? I’ve 
been so sorry! Wouldn’t it perhaps be best 
now if— Please don’t mind if I ask—.” 
Lucia stopped. 

“No, it hasn’t been so hard. I don’t 
know whether I can make you understand; 
sometimes I don’t understand myself, but I 
haven’t minded my life at all—truly I 
haven’t! Ever since something happened 
to me—that’s nine years ago—it’s just as if 
the real I had been put to sleep, drugged: 
I have just gone on and on, and on; it 
hasn’t made any difference, I haven’t 
minded until now. But in these last few 
days,” her lips suddenly trembled, “they’ve 
changed it all; I’m getting terribly afraid 
I'll wake up! She put both hands in Lucia’s 
and the two stood silent for a moment. 

“T really must leave; give yourself no 
uneasiness about the supper, it will be all 
right,” she said, and was gone. 

“But I don’t know whether it will be all 
right or not!” Lucia said that evening to 
her husband, after she had got as far as 
this in her narrative. “Is Mr. Hooker 
coming?” 

“Yes, he remembered Willow.” 

‘“Have you seen Mr. Bassenden?” 

“Not to speak to. I saw him yesterday, 
though, in Fraunce’s Tavern, lunching with 
Willow. They seemed to be having a very 
good time together.” 

“What?” 

“True as you’re born. He took her into 
the florist’s afterward and bought her crim- 
son roses.” 

“Donald Bannard! You never told me!” 

“Why should I?” 

“Why should you! Anything as extraor- 
dinary as that— 

“Not at all. He’s an awfully nice fellow, 
and she’s a very lovely woman.” 


The Thursday Evening Club 


The prospect of having Mr. Bassenden at 
Lucia’s Thursday evening—he was to leave 
the next day for the scene of his marriage— 
gave it immense prestige. The men were 
careful that the business exigencies of the 


last of the month shouldn’t keep them away, 
and every woman felt that she had some- 
thing particular to say to him in connec- 
tion with their last meeting. Elinor Chan- 
dor had formulated a long conversation on 
music, beginning with, “I noticed that you 
were fond of Scotch songs, Mr. Bassenden.” 
Gentle, quiet Mrs. Iverson had an anecdote 
of her son’s college days that she knew it 
would please him to hear; even Lucia Ban- 
nard found herself murmuring in imagina- 
tion, ‘When you were speaking to me of 
Oberammergau, Mr. Bassenden, I forgot to 
OF 6 

His coming had been a rival to the sub- 
ject of Willow, about whom everybody was 
in despair. It was whispered that not only 
was she not smiling on Mr. Porch, but that 
she had been seen around with Mr. Bassen- 
den! Everyone felt somehow responsible 
for her indelicately hanging on his kindness 
in this way. “For he can’t like it,” Mrs. 
Bantry feelingly argued. “I think some- 
body ought to tell her not to. For all her 
quietness there’s always been something in 
Willow that you couldn’t explain.” 

All day the kitchen of the house of enter- 
tainment had been in a turmoil. Lucia, 
hearing her husband come in late—he had 
dined in town with Mr. Bassenden—rushéd 
down to meet him with her tale of woe. 

“T thought you said she began so nicely 
yesterday,” he objected, hat in hand. 

“T did—but it’s all beginning! The poor 
thing doesn’t get anywhere; she doesn’t 
know how. She’s rolling her pie crust sil, 
with that composed air, while her fingers 
are trembling and there’s a red spot in each 
cheek. She won’t get any chance to play 
cards this evening, and she’s made only 
half enough of the chicken salad—and we’ve 
had to get the cake from the baker’s! Ellen 
helped her all she could, but the baby has 
kept me so tied down all day I couldn’t do a 
thing. Of course, it puts me in a dreadful 
position! No, don’t take off your overcoat. 
I want you to go for two bottles of milk.” 

“Milk!’’ 

“Yes, you can get it at Lester’s, around 
the corner from Main Street.”’ 

“All right. Perhaps you didn’t notice 
Bassenden’s here.”’ 

“Good evening, Mrs. Bannard,” said Mr. 
Bassenden, coming forward. He looked 
handsomer and more wonderful than ever 
in his fur overcoat, standing there tall and 
imposing, his thick, dark hair over his 
white forehead and his brilliant dark eyes 
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smiling down at her. “Let me go for the 
milk. I have the car here. Mr. Bannard, I 
know, has to dress.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bassenden!” breathed Lucia, 
all aglow. It was almost as if he might have 
been a relative. 

“But before I go I'll ask you to take 
these.’”’ He went down the hall and brought 
back a couple of boxes. “Just a few roses 
for you, and violets for Miss Walters. 
She’s helping you to-night, I understand. 
By the corner of Main Street, you said? 
I'll be back in a few minutes.” 

Violets for Willow! In the midst of her 
own pleasure Lucia hadn’t time to analyze 
the shock the words gave her, or do more 
than take note, for future reference, of Wil- 
low’s downcast eyes. Before she knew 
they were upon her, the guests had arrived. 
Mr. Hooker, a small, fattish gentleman with 
glistening shirt front and a black eye-glass 
ribbon, being all too evidently brought by the 
lure of food, complimentary reminiscences 
of the lobster once eaten under that roof 
forming part of his first greeting to Lucia. 

Everybody came at once. Even Mr. 
Iverson, who seldom left his own home in 
the evening, escorted his wife. The sight of 
Mr. Bassenden’s fur coat on the rack in the 
hall seemed a delightful earnest of pleasure. 
There was an unusual rustling and pruning 
in the dressing-room where the cloaks and 
wraps were piled on the pink and lacy spare 
bed, before going down to meet the distin- 
guished guest. 

Yet from the first moment when, hasten- 
ing downstairs, they caught sight of Mr. 
Bassenden talking to a group of men in the 
hall below, there was felt to be a vague, inde- 
finable, but disappointing lack in him, though 
he was as royal looking and dominant as 
ever. He came forward with instant polite- 
ness, to be sure, but there was no warmth, 
no individuality in his greeting; it was, as 
Elinor Chandor said, as if he were meeting 
you for the first time, and he returned at 
once to the group of men, who were talking 
of the Senate, or the “Market of Political 
Corruption” with the tiresome oblivious- 
ness which men show when they get on 
those subjects. Only whenever Lucia came 
into view, with a distracted face, he always 
saw her at once, starting up to go to her, 
and occasionally following her out of the 
room; they consulted together with that 
intimacy which is so satisfying to the par- 
ticipants and which leaves everybody else 
on the outside. Mrs. Bantry, indeed, was 
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so fortunate as to find herself later alone by 
him for a moment, but when she said, with 
tremulous sprightliness, referring to their 
former conversation: 

“This is indeed no night for spirits to be 
abroad,” he had only replied, “I beg your 
pardon?” as if recalling his wandering 
thoughts, and added, “Yes, I think the fog 
has lifted.” 

Afterward, instead of taking his allotted 
place at the card table with Mrs. Bantry 
and Elinor Chandor, he dropped into a 
chair by Mr. Iverson. 

A singular atmosphere seemed to settle 
down. With all the soft lights, in the yel- 
low and mahogany-furnished room, the 
flowers, the pretty dresses, the air of gen- 
eral festivity, there was a pervading sense 
of stress behind the scenes. There were 
rumors that Willow was doing very badly. 

It became one of those blank evenings of 
entertainment whose parts have no co- 
hesion: one might as well be out on a snow- 
bank for all the social warmth evolved. 

Lucia kept going out and coming back 
with a still more distracted expression. 
Once there was a horrid smell of burning 
milk. She called her husband to her, and 
he disappeared, shrugging his shoulders as 
he returned. 

“Looks as if one wouldn’t get much to 
eat to-night,” he suggested. “The oysters 
seem to have gone up and the ice cream is 
full of salt. I bid on hearts.” 

Mr. Hooker had a bitter smile, as one 
lured out under false pretenses. 

“Tf Lucia had asked my advice,’’ said 
old Mrs. Crandall to the guest of the even- 
ing, while the cards were being shuffled, 
‘she would never have placed any depend- 
ence on Willow Walters. She is a very 
sweet woman, but she is incompetent in 


every way. My daughter-in-law finds it . 


impossible to help her. The best thing for 
her to do is to marry Mr. Henry Porch. 
His mother keeps the house.”’ 

“ Ah, too bad, too bad,” said Mr. Iverson. 
“T understand Willow’s cottage is to be 
torn down next week, to make room for the 
street,” he added, in explanation to Mr. 
Bassenden. “Hard time she has to get 
along, poor girl; she needs someone to look 
after her. Hah! Something dropped in the 
kitchen! It sounded like Hendrik Hudson’s 
bowling ground.” ; 

“T play before you put your hand down, 
Mr. Bassenden,” stated Mrs. Paxton re- 
mindingly. 
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She’s a beauty, and he can’t keep his eyes off her. It’s a wonderful match” 
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“Pardon me,” said Mr. Bassenden. He 
waited with a visible effort while the lady 
studied her resources, and then laying his 
cards on the table for dummy with one 
comprehensive swoop, dashed out to Lucia 
Bannard in the hall, and disappeared with 
her in the regions beyond. 

A few minutes later he was seen emerging 
into the dining room, carrying a large dish 
of apples and oranges in his steady hands, 
with Willow Walters’ slender white-aproned 
figure beside him. Her ordinarily pale 
cheeks were pink, her eyes as she raised 
them had their pathetically helpless look. 
The impetus of their conversation still car- 
ried them; he was leaning toward her and 
she toward him. There was something in 
the manner of both that indefinably startled, 
before the two vanished once more. A few 
minutes later a chug-chug was heard by the 
card-players, and the lights of a motor 
flashed past a window that had been 
slightly raised for the air. 


Mr. Bassenden Disappears 


““Where’s Mr. Bassenden? Isn’t he com- 
ing back?” asked Mrs. Paxton. 

“Why, he asked if we’d excuse him for a 
half hour,” said Mr. Bannard with what 
seemed to be a mixture of embarrassment 
and jauntiness. “‘He—he’s gone out in 
the car for a few minutes. The fact is— 
he’s taking Willow—Miss Walters—out for 
a spin; the beat in the kitchen has been a 
little too much for her.”’ 

Old Mrs. Crandall sniffed. ‘Why, that’s 
very kind of him,” ejaculated Mrs. Bantry 
wonderingly. “Very.” She fell to playing 
cards with an air of detachment from her 
surroundings that became noticeable also 
in the manner of the other women. Mr. 
Bassenden, the star of the occasion, had 
been unwarrantably removed from them 
by Willow! And on this last night of his 
stay! That mysteriousness that had always 
been felt in her seemed to have come sud- 
denly to the fore. 

And they were gone for a long time. . . . 

“T suppose she appealed to his sym- 
pathies, and he couldn’t refuse,’’ murmured 
Nell Crandall to Mrs. Bantry, as the game 
at last wore toa close. The men and women 
separated into two sections while they 
waited for supper, if there were indeed to be 
any. 

“Ladies and gentlemen and fellow citi- 
zens,” proclaimed Mr. Bannard, entering 
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suddenly, “I have the honor to inform you 
that our own supper being unfortunately 
not eatable, our distinguished guest, Mr. 
Bassenden, has returned to say that he has 
been making arrangements to have one im- 
ported from town, and it will be here in 
half an hour. He wants this to be his party, 
as he is leaving to-morrow. In the mean- 
time, would you like to take a look at the 
moon? It’s grand! Throw something 
around you all and come out!” 

Laughing and talking, even the morose 
Mr. Hooker, inspired by this unexpected 
lift to the occasion, the party trooped out- 
side on the hard ground that lay frozen in 
an atmosphere so windless that the air 
seemed benignantly soft and mild. The 
beauty of the moonlit scene, incomparably 
bright, stole into the senses, so that after a 
moment voices were hushed. All of a sud- 
den someone, turning toward the house, 
uttered a shocked exclamation. Everyone 
turned to look that way. 

The shade had been drawn up from the 
kitchen window. Within Mr. Bassenden 
stood with Willow: the light fell on both 
faces. His handsome head was bending 
over her, his face all tenderness, as he stood 
a little apart from her; he held her two 
hands in his, drawing her to him. But Wil- 
low! Was this the pale, colorless girl they 
had all known—this slender, spirit-like, 
exquisitely beautiful creature, with the 
violets at her bosom, her eyes starry, 
her lips parted, her cheeks rosed with 
an immortal flame? There was a moment; 
with one impulse everybody turned away 
and tiptoed into the house, only Mr. 
Iverson breaking the silence to say 
musingly: 

“Odd, the mistake I made about Bassen- 
den’s marriage. I am a little hard of hear- 
ing. He was explaining to me to-night that 
it is his brother Arthur who is to be married 
next week!”’ 


“Well, she certainly landed on both 
feet,’ said Donald Bannard the following 
Spring. He and Lucia had been at the 
opera the night before, occupying a box, as 
the guests ot Mr. and Mrs. Bassenden, just 
on a visit from Denver. “Did you twig 
the rope of pearls, and the white satin and 
the opera cloak? She’s a beauty, and he 
can’t keep his eyes off her. It’s a wonderful 
match, and to think I made it, after all you 
women had given up!” 

“Vou!” scoffed his wife, indignantly. 





The Flower Month 


By Adachi Kinnosuke 


Decorated with photographic glimpses of a Japanese spring 


IS morning in the flower month. 
Our august ancestors were wont to 
look upon it as the choicest crown- 
gem of life. Unlike a ruby, a pearl, or a 
lotus bud, it comes not out of the mud; it 
comes from out of the very eyes of the gods, 
full of light. All the more precious, there- 
fore. Why, it was nothing to those hardy 
ancestors of ours to rise two hours ahead of 
the sun and toil five miles up a mountain- 
side that they might fall upon their knees, 
a prayer on their quivering lips, and wonder 
and awe in their hearts at the first glimpse 
of it. For to them it was the very smile of 
Amaterasu—the august, heaven-illuminat- 
ing goddess who gilds the sun with her 
golden presence. 
They may look strange there on a moun- 


tain-top chanting the Japanese counterpart 
of a Vedic hymn: 
Hail, Ushas, daughter of the sky, 
Who, borne upon thy shining car, 


By ruddy steeds from realms afar, 
And ever lightening, drawest nigh. 


But, somehow, some of us find it rather 
difficult to blame them. 

Away back, almost in the purple days of 
the gods it seems to me, there lived in the 
old castle town of Kameyama, in the 
country of Tamba, not far from the august 
flower capital of the ancient mikado, a 
very little boy. He had a small puppy and 
a big father. Both his father and his puppy 
were fond of two things—of getting up very 
early of a spring morning, and of racing 
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the sun up Nishiyama, the Hill of the West. 
The little boy couldn’t stay at home if he 
wished to, when the two dearest chums he 
had were frolicking up a hill together. 
Moreover, the little boy didn’t want to 
stay behind. His big father was one of the 
devoted followers of Confucius. He could 
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and did recite miles upon miles of classic 
texts out of the four shu and five king of 


China’s sages. But the texture of his soul 
was dyed in the idealism and pantheism 
of Laotse, and the Hanayana school of 
Buddhism, and the poetry that was in the 
mythology of our own land, called Shintoism. 





“ Whoal” 


“See that cloud over the shoulder of 
the Atago Mountain?” said he to the 


little boy one day. “It’s pink, like the 
feather of the cherry flower when it flies 
down a May-day wind, isn’t it? Well, 
how would you like to be that cloud and sail 
through the skies and go wherever you wish?” 


“But I can’t be,” said the little fellow. 
“Can I, father-above?”’ 

“Why, you certainly can,” rang the voice 
of the big father in his astounded ears. “Of 
course you can. All that you got to do is 
to try to be as happy and bright as that 
cloud, every day of your life. Every time 
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you dream, try to dream of that cloud; 
every cay gather light from everything 
about you; always look at the bright side 
of people, as the cloud is facing the light; 
keep on smiling like the cherry-colored 
cloud—of course, you can’t do that always, 
but when you can’t, keep on wishing that 
you could. See that cloud before your eyes 
all the time, think of it all the time, so that 
when you talk to the gods, and the ghosts 
of august ancestors, you can tell them how 
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Go soul-compelling you would like 

to be that cloud. Then, when 
Q you grow old as your honorable 
grandfather-above, and die, you 
will come back to this world again.: 
And in your new birth, you will 
come in the shape of a floating bit 
of cloud.” 

The little boy listened to his 
big father with understanding; 
the doctrine of reincarnation was 
as familiar as a nursery rhyme 
to him. His old nurse had told 
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him a hundred tales of beautiful princesses 
and good who had died and come back to 
the old castle. In fact, he had himself seen 
with his own eyes many just such princesses 
standing in the castle garden in the graceful 
incarnation of chrysanthemums, shaking 
their lovely locks—those long, curly, golden 
petals, exquisite as satin and snow—almost 
tothe ground. The people called the flowers 
princess’ tresses, and he knew why. And 
he listened to his father with pleasure. 
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Later in life, the little boy came 
to find out that his father did in- 
deed preach to him that day. But 
he did not know that, then. And 
his father’s sermon was on one 
of the profoundest texts in all the 
sacred sutras of the East—the 
very text on which the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls has 
been founded: “What we are is 
the result of what we have thought.” 

That is to say, whatever per- 
sonality you have at the present 
point of time; whatever shape 
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A Game 


you are innow; whatever thoughts 
that are yours now—all these are the 
results of all the myriad thoughts 
you have thought in your million or billion carnation. If your ‘soul be overflowing 
former incarnations and of all the number- with perfume and poetry, as the hills of 
less dreams you have dreamed in the past. Kyoto, purple with “the eight-shelving 
If your past thoughts were rapacious, cruel mists” of early spring, then you should 
to the weak, sniffing battle in every wind never be surprised if you find yourself in 
that blows, exultant in the sinuous grace the throat of a ugwisu (it is wrong to trans- 
of movement, cunning and patient on the late the word nightingale), tuning the 
track of a prey, why, then, your soul is waking dreams of men of an April morning. 
very likely to find a home within the The surest way for a mortal to get rich 
striped skin of a tiger in your next in- is to become poor in his wants and desires. 








The Mating of Lydia 


A Romantic Drama 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” ‘‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,” 
“The Marriage of William Ashe,” etc. 


Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


HEN Delorme left Duddon, he 

\ \ left behind him a cordial invita- 

tion to the “little painting girl” 

to come and work in his Somersetshire 

studio. Such invitations were extraor- 

dinarily coveted; and Lydia ‘‘advanced” 

as she was, should have been jubilant. She 

accepted, for her art’s sake; but no one 
could have called her jubilant. 

Mrs. Penfold, who, for some weeks, had 
been in a state of nervous and rather irrit- 
able mystification with regard to Lydia, no- 
ticed the fact at once. She consulted Susy. 

“T can’t make her out!” said the mother 
plaintively. “Oh, Susy, do you know 
what’s going on? There’s scarcely been a 
day this last fortnight that Lydia hasn’t 
been at Duddon—and nothing happens.” 

Susan was looking disheveled and highly 
strung. She had spent the afternoon in writ- 
ing the last act of a tragedy on Belisarius; 
and it was more than a fortnight since Mr. 
Franklin, the young vicar of Dunscale, had 
been to call. Her cheeks were sallow; her 
dark eyes burned behind their thick lashes. 

“Suppose it has happened?” she said, 
gloomily. 

Mrs. Penfold gave a little shriek. “What 
has happened? What do you mean?” 

“He’s proposed—and she’s said ‘No. 
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“Lord Tatham! Oh, Susy!” wailed Mrs. 
Penfold—“ you don’t think that?” 

“Ves, I do,” said Susan, with resolution. 
“And now she’s letting him down gently.” 

Mrs. Penfold’s pink and white counte- 
nance, on which age as yet had laid so light 
a finger, showed the approach of tears. 

“That’s all this friendship business she’s so 
full of,” said Susy. “If she’d accepted him, 
she’d have told us, of course. Now he’s pluck- 
ed as alover, and re-admitted as a friend. 
And one doesn’t betray a friend’s secrets— 
even to one’s relations. There it is.”’ 

“But she still goes on seeing him,” said 
Mrs. Penfold, pursuing her own bewildered 
thoughts. 

“That’s her theory. She sees him— 
they write to each other—they probably 
call each other ‘Lydia’ and ‘Harry.’” 

“Susy!” 

“Why not? Christian names are very 
common nowadays.” 

“Tn my youth, if any girl called a young 
man by his Christian name it meant she was 
engaged to him,” said Mrs. Penfold, with 
energy, her look clearing. “And if they do 
call each other ‘Lydia’ and ‘Harry’ you may 
say what you like, Susy, but she will be en- 
gaged to him some day, if not now—in the 
winter, or some time.” 
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For those who have not read preceding chapters 


Claude Faversham, meeting with a bicycle accident, is taken into Threlfall Tower in the absence 
of its owner, Edmund Melrose. The latter, eccentric and unpopular, with his sole interest the collect- 
ing of antiques, is incensed at the intrusion, but recovers suddenly when he learns of Faversham’s 
inheritance of certain rare gems. The young stranger is later offered the position of Melrose’s agent, 
at an enormous salary. On the advice of Lydia Penfold, an attractive young artist, Faversham ac- 
cepts the post. Young Lord Tatham, owner of Duddon Castle, entreats Lydia to become his wife, 
but the girl, in spite of the wealth and position offered her, refuses him gently, with the plea that 
they demonstrate her theory that a man and woman may be “just friends.”” Meanwhile, Victoria, 
Tatham’s mother, is sitting to Delorme, to gratify her son’s desire to give Lydia an opportunity to see 
this great artist. Melrose refuses to sanction the new agent’s pleas for improving his shamefully 
neglected property, but announces his intention of making Faversham the heir to his immense for- 
tunes, if the latter conforms to his policy. The natural heirs, his wife and child, Melrose has de- 
nounced. Faversham decides to accept Melrose’s terms, at the same time to improve the estate, and 
win Lydia, with whom he has fallen in love. A scene is shown in a humble cottage, where Brand, a 
poor laborer, whom Melrose has wronged bitterly, lives with his wife and two sons. 
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“Well, you may be right. Anyway, 
don’t talk to her, mother. Leave her alone!” 

Mrs. Penfold sighed deeply. 

Susan invaded her sister’s bedroom late 
that night, and found Lydia - before her 
looking-glass, enveloped in shimmering 
clouds of hair. The elder sister sat down 
on the edge cf the bed with her arms folded. 

“Why are you so slack about this 
Delorme plan, Lydia? I don’t believe you 
want to go.” 

Lydia turned with a start. “But of 
course I want to go! It’s the greatest 
chance. I shall learn a heap of things.”’ 

Susan nodded. “All the same, you don’t 
seem a bit keen.” 

Lydia fidgeted. 

“Tt’s because—no, I don’t mind if I do 
make you angry! —it’s because you’re so 
desperately interested in Mr. Faversham,” 
declared Susan. 

“Really, Susan!” The cloud of hair was 
thrown back, and Lydia’s face emerged, the 
clear indignant eyes shining in the candle- 
light. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that you’re in love with 
him—wish you were! But you’re roping him 
in—just like Lord Tatham. And, as he’s 
the latest, he’s the most—well, exciting!” 

Susan with her chin in her hands, and her 
dusky countenance very much alive, seemed 
to be playing with her sister with cautious 
mockery—feeling her way. 

“Dear Susy, I don’t know why you’re so 
unkind—and unjust,” said Lydia, after a 
moment, in the tone of one wounded. 

“Do you mean to say that Lord Tatham 
is not in love with you?” said Susan, 
severely. ‘‘That he wouldn’t marry you 
tomorrow if you’d let him?” 

Lydia flushed, but her look was neither 
resentful nor repentant. 

“Why should we put it in that way?” she 
said, ardently. ‘Isn’t it possible to look at 
men in some other light than as possible 
husbands? Do you ever think, Susy””—she 
seized her sister’s wrist and looked her in 
the eyes—‘that there are a million more 
women than men in this country? It is evi- 
dent we can’t all be married. Well, then, I 
withdraw from the competition! But I 
don’t intend to confine myself to women 
friends! Neither men nor women should 
live in a world apart.” 

“You look like a prophetess,” said Susan, 
appraising her sister’s kindled beauty, with 
an artistic eye, ‘but I should like to know 
what Lady Tatham has to say!” 
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Lydia rose slowly, gathered up her golden 
veil into one big knot, without speaking, and 
went on with her preparations for bed. 

Susy, too, uncoiled her small figure and 
stood up. “I’ve told mamma not to bother 
you,” she said, abruptly. 

Lydia threw an arm round her tormentor. 
“Dear Sue, I don’t want to scold, but if you 
only knew how you spoil things!” 

Susy’s eyes twinkled. She let Lydia kiss 
her, and then, walking very slowly to the 
door, so as not to have an appearance of 
being put to flight, she disappeared. 

Lydia was left to think—and think—her 
eyes on the ground. Never had life run so 
warmly and richly—she was amply con- 
scious of it. And what, pray, in spite of 
Susy’s teasing, had love to say to it? Pas- 
sion was ruled out; she held the senses in 
leash, submissive. Harry Tatham, indeed, 
was now writing to her every day; and she 
to him, less often. Faversham, too, was 
writing to her, appealing to her; and all 
that a woman’s sympathy, all that mind 
and spirit could do to help him in his heavy 
and solitary task, she would do. 

Moreover she was triumphantly certain 
of him and his power. What Susy said as to 
her unwillingness to go South was partly 
true. She would have liked to stay and 
watch the progress of things on the Melrose 
estates; to be at hand if Mr. Faversham 
wanted her. 

But she must go. She had her profession, 
and she must earn money. 

Also—the admission caused her discom- 
fort—the sooner she went, the sooner would 
it be possible for Lady Tatham to induce 
her son to migrate to the Scotch moor where 
she and he were always to be found settled 
by the first days of August. It was evident 
that she was anxious to be gone. Lydia 
confessed it sorely, to herself. 


Harry’s Chance to Forget 


Three days later Lydia had gone south 
Mrs. Penfold and Susy were paying visits 
to relations; and Duddon was closed till 
the end of September. It was known that 
Mr. Melrose had gone off on one of his 
curio-hunting toyrs; and the new agent 
ruled. A whole: countryside, or what was 
left of it in August, settled down to watch. 

High on the moors of Ross-shire, Lady 
Tatham too watched. The lodge filled up 
with guests, and one charming girl suc- 
ceeded another by Victoria’s careful con- 
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trivance. Tatham was delightful with 
them all, patiently played golf with them, 
taught them to fish, and tramped with them 
over the moors. And when they said good- 
by and the motor took them to the station, 
Victoria believed that he remembered them 
just about as much or as little as the “bag” 
of the last shoot. 

Her own feelings were curiously mixed. 
There were many days when she would 
have liked to beat Lydia Penfold, and at 
all times her pride lay wounded, bitterly 
wounded at the girl’s soft hands. She had 
refused the natural, place offered her in 
Harry’s life—the place of lover and wife. 
But she had claimed and was now holding a 
place only less intimate, only less important. 
To try and separate them was to deal a 
blow at her son of which she was incapable; 
and at the same time there was the gnawing 
anxiety lest their absurd “friendship” 
should stand in the way of her boy’s marriage 
—should “queer the pitch” for the future. 

Meanwhile, day by day, Tatham’s letters 
traveled south to Lydia; and twice a week, 
or thereabouts, letters addressed in a clear 
and beautiful handwriting arrived by an 
evening post from the South. And grad- 
ually Victoria became aware of new forces 
and new growths in her son. “What does 
she write to you about?” she had said to 
him once, with her half-sarcastic smile. 
And, after a little hesitation, Tatham had 
handed over to her the letter of the after- 
noon. “I’d like you to see it,” he said 
simply. “She makes one think a lot.” 

And, indeed, it was a remarkable letter, 
full of poetry, but also full of fun. The 
humors of Delorme’s studio—a play she 
had seen in London—a book she had read— 
the characteristics of a Somersetshire vil- 
lage—the eager pen ran on without effort, 
without pretense. But it was the pen of 
youth, of romance; and it revealed the 
delicate heart and mind of awoman. There 
was a liberal education in it and Victoria 
watched the process at work, sometimes 
with jealousy, sometimes with emotion. 
After. all, might it not be a mere stage— 
and a useful one? She reserved her judg- 
ment, waiting for the time when these two 
should meet again, face to face. 

September was more than halfway 


through, when, one morning, Tatham tossed 
a letter to his mother, across the breakfast 
table, with the remark: “I say, Mother, 
the new broom doesn’t seem to be sweeping 
very well!” 
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The letter was from Undershaw. Tat- 
ham, in whom the rural reformer was 
steadily developing, kept up a fairly. regular 
correspondence with the active young doc- 
tor, on medical and sanitary matters con- 
nected with his own estate and the county. 


Matters are going rather oddly in this neighbor- 
hood. I must say, I can’t make Faversham out. 
You remember what an excellent beginning he 
seemed to make a couple of months ago. Well, I 
assure you, he has done almost nothing! There were 
certain scandalous things, years old, that he ought to 
have put right at once—or thrown up his post. 
The Mainstairs cottages for instance. We are in for 
another diphtheria epidemic there. The conditions 
are simply horrible. Melrose will do nothing; says 
he has given the tenants notice; that he intends to 
pull the cottages down, and the people stay in them 
at their own peril. The people say they have no- 
where to go, and cling like limpets to the rock. 
Morally, Melrose deserves hanging. He could put 
those sixteen cottages in order for a couple of thou- 
sand pounds. It is all insane pride and obstinacy. 

Meanwhile, Faversham will soon come in for his 
master’s hideous unpopularity, if he can’t manage 
him better. He is looking white and harassed and 
seems to avoid persons like myself who might attack 
him. But I gather that he has been trying to come 
round Melrose by attempting some reforms behind 
his back, and probably with his own money. Some- 
thing, for instance, was begun at Mainstairs, while 
Melrose was away in Hollands. There was an at- 
tempt made to get at the pollutions infecting the 
water supply, and repairs were begun on the worst 
cottage. 

But in the middle Melrose came home, and from 
something old Dixon said to me the other day I 
imagine there was a big row between the two men. 
Why Faversham didn’t throw up there and then, I 
can’t understand. 

What makes it all rather gruesome is that there 
are the most persistent rumors that the young man 
has been adopted by Melrose and will probably be 
his heir. 

The whole thing makes me sick—I liked him so 
much while he was my patient. And I expect you 
and Lady Tatham will be pretty disappointed, too. 


Victoria returned the letter to her son, 
pointing to the last sentence. 

“Tt depends on what you expected! I 
can’t say that I took to the young man.” 


The Two Ladies from Italy 


With the early days of October, Victoria 
returned to Duddon. Tatham would have 
been with her, but that he was detained, 
grumbling, by a political demonstration at 
Newcastle. Never had he felt political 
speechmaking so tedious. But for a foolish 
promise to talk drivel to a crowd of people 
who knew even less about the subject than 
he, he might have been spending the even- 
ing with Lydia. For White Cottage was 





once more occupied, and Lydia once more 
within his reach. 

For Victoria the return to Duddon after 
an absence was like bread to the famished. 
She had no sooner turned over her letters, 
and chatted with her housekeeper, on the 
day of her return, than, clothed in her oldest 
gown and thickest shoes, she went out wan- 
dering by herself through the October dusk. 
She was ravished by the color in which 
autumn had been wrapping the Cumbrian 
earth since she had beheld it last; the pur- 
ples and golds and amethysts, the touches 
of emerald green, the fringes of blue and 
purple mist. Yet all the time she was think- 
ing of Harry and Lydia Penfold; trying to 
plan the winter, and what she was to do. 

It was dark, with a rising moon, when she 
got back to Duddon. The butler, an old 
servant, was watching for her in the hall. 
She noticed disturbance in his manner. 

“There are two ladies, my lady, in the 
drawing-room.”’ 

“Two ladies!|—Hurst!” The tone was 
reproachful. Victoria did not always suffer 
her neighbors gladly and Hurst knew her 
ways. The first evening at home was sacred. 

“T could not help it, my lady. They said 
they must see you — they had come from 
Italy—and it was most important.” 

“From Italy!” repeated Victoria, won- 
dering. ‘Who on earth—” 

She hurried on to the drawing-room. 
Two figures rose as she entered the room, 
which was only lit by the firelight, and then 
stood motionless. 

Victoria advanced bewildered. 
you kindly tell me your names?” 

“Don’t you remember me, Lady Tat- 
ham?” said a low, excited voice. 

Victoria turned on an electric switch close 
to her hand, and the room was suddenly in 
a blaze of light. She looked in scrutinizing 
astonishment at the figure in dingy black 
standing before her, and at the girl, looking 
about sixteen—deathly pale—who seemed 
to be leaning on a chair in the background. 

That strange, triangular face with the 
sharp chin, and the abnormal eyes—where, 
in what dim past, had she seen it before? 
For some seconds memory wrestled. Then, 
old and new came together and she recog- 
nized her visitor. 

“Mrs. Melrose!” she said, in incredulous 
amazement. The woman in black came 


“Will 








nearer, and spoke brokenly—the bitter 
emotion beneath gradually forcing its way.. 
“T am in great distress—I don’t know 
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what to do. My daughter and I are starv- 
ing—and I remembered you’d come to see 
me—that once—at Threlfall. I thought 
perhaps you’d help me—you’d tell me how 
to make my husband do something for me— 
‘for me—and for his daughter! We had to 
hurry through from Lucca. Felicia didn’t 
want to come, but I made her. I couldn’t 
see her die before my eyes. We've starved 
for months. I’ve written to Mr. Melrose 
again and again. He’s never answered— 
till a few weeks ago, and he said if we 
troubled him again, he’d stop the money. 
He’s a bad, bad man.” 

Shaking, her teeth chattering, her hands 
clenched at her side, the forlorn creature 
stared at Victoria. She was not old, but she 
was a wreck, a withered, emaciated wreck 
of the woman Victoria had once seen twenty 
years before. 

Victoria, laying a gentle hand upon her, 
drew an arm-chair forward. 

“Sit down, please, and rest. You shall 
have food directly. I will have rooms got 
ready. And this is your daughter?” 

She went up to the girl who stood shiver- 
ing like her mother, and speechless. But 
her proud black eyes met Victoria’s with a 
passion in them that seemed to resent a 
touch, a look. “She ought to be lovely,” 
thought Victoria. ‘She is!—if one could 
feed and dress her.” 

“You poor child! Come and lie down.” 
She took hold of the girl and guided her toa 
sofa. 

When they reached it, the little creature 
fell, half fainting, upon it. The white pro- 
file, on the dark sofa cushion, was of a most 
delicate perfection, and as Victoria helped 
to remove her hat, she saw @ small dark 
head covered with short curls like a boy’s. 

Food was brought, and wine. They were 
coaxed to eat, warmed and comforted. Then 
Victoria took them up, through the broad, 
scented passages of the beautiful house, to 
rooms that had been made ready for them. 


“Don’t talk any more to-night. You 
shall tell me everything tomorrow. My 


maid will help you. I will come back pres- 
ently to see that you have everything you 
want.” 

Felicia, frowning, wished to unpack their 
small handbag, with its shabby contents, 
for herself. But she was too feeble, and the 
maid, in spite of what seemed to the two for- 
lorn ones her fine clothes and fine ways, was 
kind and tactful. Victoria’s wardrobe was 
soon laid under contribution; beautiful 
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linen, and soft silken things she possessed 
but seldom wore, were brought out for her 
destitute guests. 

Victoria came in to say good-night. ‘‘To- 
morrow you shall tell me all about yourself. 
My son will be home then. We will consult 
him and see what can be done.” 

Mother and daughter were left alone. 
Felicia rose feebly to go to her own room, 
which adjoined her mother’s. She was 
wearing a dressing-gown of embroidered 
silk—pale blue and shimmering—that Vic- 
toria’s maid had wrapped her in, after the 
child’s traveling clothes, threadbare and 
mud-stained, had been taken off. The girl’s 
tiny neck and wrists emerged from it-—her 
little head, and her face from which weari- 
ness and distress had robbed all natural 
bloom. Netta, in whom dress had been for 
years a passion never to be indulged, was 
suddenly—through all her exhaustion— 
enchanted with her daughter’s appearance. 

“Why shouldn’t we be rich, too?”’ she said, 
angrily. ‘Your father is richer than the 
Tathams. It’s a wicked, wicked shame!” 

Felicia put her hand to her head. ‘Oh, 
do let me go to bed,” she said in Italian. 

Netta put her arm round her, supporting 
her. Presently they passed a portrait on 
the wall, an enlarged photograph of a boy in 
cricketing dress. Underneath it was writ- 
ten, “Harry. Eton Eleven. July 189—.” 

Felicia for the first time showed a gleam 
of interest. She stopped to look at the pic- 
ture. “Who is it?” 

“Who is it?” 

“Tt must be her son, Lord Tatham.” 

The girl’s sunken eyes seemed to drink in 
the pleasant image of the English boy. 
“Shall we see him?” 

“Of course. Tomorrow. 


bed!”’ 


Now come to 


The ‘‘ Disinherited Princess”’ 


Tatham arrived at Duddon by the earliest 
possible train on the following morning. 
On crossing the hall, he perceived in the dis- 
tance a very slight thin girl, dressed in 
black, coming out of his mother’s sitting- 
room. When she saw him she turned hur- 
riedly to the stairs and ran up, only pausing 
once.on the first landing to flash upon him a 
singularly white face, lit by singularly black 
eyes. Then she disappeared. 

“Who is that lady?” he asked of Hurst in 
astonishment. 
“Her ladyship expects you, my lord 


” 
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replied Hurst evasively, throwing open the 
door of the morning-room. Victoria was 
disclosed, pacing up and down, her hands in 
the pockets of her tweed jacket. Tatham 
saw at once that something had happened. 

She put her hands on his shoulders, kissed 
him, and delivered her news. She did so 
with a peculiar and secret zest. To watch 
how he took the fresh experiences of life, 
and to be exultantly proud and sure of him 
the while, wasall part of her adoration of him. 

“Melrose’s wife and daughter! Great 
Scot! So they’re not dead?” 

The young man sat down bewildered, 
while his mother told the story, piecing it 
together from the rambling though copious 
narrative she had gathered that morning 
from Netta in her bed, where she had been 
forced to remain, at least for breakfast. 

After her flight, Melrose’s fugitive wife 
had settled down with her child in Florence, 
under the wing of her own family. But they 
were a shiftless importunate crew, and, in 
the course of years, everyone of them came 
more or less visibly to grief. The father, 
Robert Smeath, as a picture dealer seemed 
to have fallen into bad odor with the Italian 
authorities, for reasons of which Netta could 
given no account. 

“And how much do you think Mr. Mel- 
rose allowed his wife and child?” asked Vic- 
toria, her eyes sparkling. ‘‘ Eighty pounds a 
year! —on which, in the end, the whole 
family seem to have lived. Finally the 
mother died, and Mr. Smeath got into some 
scrape or other, I naturally avoided the par- 
ticulars, which involved pledging half Mrs. 
Melrose’s allowance for five years. And on 
the rest, forty pounds, she and ber daughter 
and her old father have been trying to live 
for the last two years. You never heard 
such a story! They found a small half- 
ruined villa in the mountains north of Pisa, 
and there they somehow existed. They 
couldn’t afford nursing or doctoring for the 
old father; they were half starved; the 
mother and daughter have both actually 
worked in the vineyards; and of course, they 
had no servant. You should see the poor 
woman’s hands! Then she began to write 
to her husband.” 

“Old fiend!” said Tatham. 
get at him!” 

“But without us, or some one else to help 
her,” said Victoria, “she would never— 
never!—get through the business. Her ter- 
ror of Melrose is a perfect disease. She 
shakes if you mention his name.” 


“Now we'll 








The door slowly opened as she spoke, and 
two small figures came in silently, closing it 
behind them. There they stood, a story in 
themselves; Netta, with the bearing and the 
dress of a shabby little housekeeper; the 
girl ghastly thin, her shoulder-blades cut- 
ting her flimsy dress, blue shadows in all the 
hollows of her face, but with extraordinary 


pride of bearing, and extraordinary possi-’ 


bilities of beauty in the modeling of her deli- 
cate features and splendid melancholy eyes. 
Tatham could not help staring at her. She 
was indeed the disinherited princess. 

Then he walked up to them and shook 
hands with boyish heartiness. “I say you 
do look pumped out! But don’t you worry 
too much. My mother and I'll see what 
can be done. We'll set the lawyers on, if 
there’s nothing else. It’s a beastly shame, 
anyway! But now, you take it easy. We'll 
look after you. Sit down, won’t you? 
Mother’s chairs are the most comfortable 
in the house!” 

He installed them; and then at once took 
on the serious business air, which still gave 
his mother a pleasure that was half amuse- 
ment. Felicia sitting in a corner behind her 
mother’s sofa, could not take her eyes from 
him. The tall, fair English youth, six foot 
two and splendidly developed, the pink of 
health, modesty, and kindly courtesy, was 
different from all other beings that had ever 
swum into her view. 

After an hour’s cross-examination of the 
poor, shrinking Netta, Tatham’s blood was 
up; he was eager for the fray. To attack 
Melrose was a joy; made none the less keen 
by the reflection that to aid these two helpless 
ones was a duty. Lydia’s approval, Lydia’s 
sympathy were certain; he kindled the more. 

“All right!” he said, rising. “Now I 
think we are agreed on the first step. Fav- 
ersham is our man. I must see Faversham 
at once and set him to work! If I find him, 
I will report the result to you, Mrs. Melrose 
—so far—by luncheon time.” 

He departed to ring up the Threlfall office 
in Penrith and inquire whether Faversham 
could be seen there. Victoria left the room 
with him. 

“That is a very beautiful young man,” 
said Felicia, suddenly, .and for the first time 
in many, many days she smiled. ° 

Faversham was sitting in his Penrith 
office, turning over the morning’s post. He 
had just ridden in from the Tower. Before 
him lay a telephone message taken down for 
him by his clerk, before his arrival. 
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Lord Tatham will be at Mr. Faversham’s office 
by 12:30. He wishes to speak to Mr. Faversham on 
important business. 


“And every complaint that Tatham will 
make—if be has come to complain—will be 
perfectly reasonable. And I shall have to 
tell him to go to the devil!” 

He sat pen in hand, staring at the paper 
on his desk, his mind divided between a 
bitter disgust with his day’s work and the 
consciousness of a deep central resolve, 
which that disgust did not affect and 
would not be allowed to affect. He was 
looking harassed, pale, and_ perceptibly 
older. 

A bell below warned him of Tatham’s ar- 
rival. He took out papers from various 
drawers, and arranged them on the office 
table. They related to the matter on which 
he thought Tatham might wish to confer 
with him. 


Faversham Learns the News 


“Hullo, Faversham!—hope you're quite 
strong,” said the newcomer, 

“All right, thank you.” The two men 
shook hands. ‘‘ You’ve been doing Scotland 
as usual?” 

“Six weeks of it. Beastly few birds. 
Not at all sorry to come back. Well, now 
I’ve got something very surprising to talk 
to you about. I say—” he looked round 
him—‘ who do you think we’ve got staying 
at Duddon?”’ 

“T haven’t an idea.” 

“Has Melrose ever talked to you about 
his wife and daughter?” 

Faversham stared, took a whiff at his 
cigarette, and put it down. 

“Are you here to tell me anything about 
them?” 

“They are staying at Duddon at this mo- 
ment,” said Tatham, watching the effect. 
“Arrived last night—penniless and starv- 
ing. 

Faversham flushed. ‘“You’re sure they 
are the right people?” he said after a pause. 

Tatham laughed. “My mother remem- 
bers Mrs. Melrose twenty years ago. And 
the daughter, if it weren’t that she’s little 
more than skin and bone, would be the 
image of Melrose—on a tiny scale. Now, 
look here!—this is their story.” 

The young man settled down to it, telling 
it just as it had been told to him; until, 
toward the end, a tolerably hot indignation 
forced its way, and he used some strong 
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language with regard to Melrose, under 
which Faversham sat silent. 

“T’ve no doubt he’s told you the same lies 
he’s told everybody else!” exclaimed Tat- 
ham, after waiting a little for comments 
that were slow in coming. 

“T was quite aware they were alive,” said 
Faversham, slowly. 

“You were, by Jove!” 

“And I have already appealed to Melrose 
to behave reasonably toward them.” 

“Reasonably! Good Heavens!” Tat- 
ham had flushed in his turn. ‘A man is 
bound to behave rather more than ‘reason- 
ably’ toward his daughter, anyway, I don’t 
care what the mother had done. And there 
he’s been wallowing in wealth while his 
child has been starving. And threatening 
to stop their wretched allowance! Well, 
you know as well as I, what public opinion 
will be, if these facts get about. Can’t you 
get him to behave himself before it all gets 
into the papers? There must be a proper 
provision for the wife—that the courts can 
get out of him. And as to the girl-—-why, 
she is his heiress and ought to be acknowl- 
edged as such.”’ 

Tatham turned suddenly, as he spoke, 
and fixed a pair of very eloquent blue eyes 
on his companion. 

“Mr. Melrose is not bound to make her 
his heir,” said Faversham, quietly. 

“Not bound! I daresay. But who else 
is there? He’s not very likely to leave it to 
any of us,” said Tatham with a grin. 

“Mr. Melrose will please himself,” said 
Faversham, coldly. ‘Of that we may be 
sure. Now then—what is it exactly that 
these ladies have come to ask?” he contin- 
ued, in a sharp businesslike tone. ‘You 
are aware, of course, that Mrs. Melrose left 
her husband of her own free will—without 
any provocation?” 

“You won’t get a judge to believe that 
very easily—in the case of Melrose! And 
she’s willing, poor wretch! to go back to 
him. But if not, she asks for a maintenance 
allowance, suitable to his wealth and posi- 
tion; and that the daughter should be pro- 
vided for. You can’t surely refuse to sup- 
port us so far?”’ 

“T shall certainly support any just claim,” 
Faversham said, “but I warn you that Mr. 
Melrose is ill—he is very irritable—and Mrs. 
Melrose had better not attempt to spring 
any surprises on him. If she will write me a 
letter, I will see that it gets to Mr. Melrose, 

and I will do my best for her.” 


“No one could ask you to do any more,” 
said Tatham heartily, repenting a little 
himself. “They will be with us for the 
present. Mrs. Melrose shall write you a full 
statement and you will reply to Duddon?” 

“ By all means.” 

“There are a good many other things,” 
said Tatham, uncertainly, as he arose, hat 
in hand, “that you and I might discuss. 
Mainstairs, for instance! I ought to tell you 
that my mother has just sent two nurses there. 
The condition of things is simply apalling.” 

Faversham straightened his tall figure. 
“Mainstairs is at a deadlock. Mr. Melrose 
won't repair the cottages. He intends to 
pull them down. He has given the people 
notice; and he is receiving no rent. They 
won’t go. I suppose the next step will be to 
apply for an ejectment order. Meanwhile 
the people stay at their own peril. There 
you have the whole thing.” 

“T hear the children are dying like flies.” 

“T can do nothing,” said Faversham. 

Again a shock of antagonism passed 
through the two men. “Yes, you can!” 
thought Tatham; “you can resign your fat 
post, and your expectations, and put the 
screw on the old man—that’s what you 
could do.” Aloud he said: “A couple of 
thousand pounds according to Undershaw 
would do the job. If you succeed in forcing 
them out, where are they to go?”’ 

“That’s not our affair.”’ 

Tatham caught up his hat and stick, and 
abruptly departed; reflecting indeed, when 
he reached the street, that he had not been 
the most diplomatic of ambassadors on Mrs. 
Melrose’s behalf. 


Faversham’s Purpose 


Faversham, after some ten minutes of 
motionless reflection, started on horseback 
to find his way through the October lanes to 
the village of Mainstairs. A man more har- 
assed and yet more resolved it would have 
been difficult to find. Ever since his inter- 
view with Melrose in which the old man had 
revealed his intentions with regard to his 
will, he had been himself convinced—as he 
had admitted to Tatham—that the mother 
and daughter were not only living, but had 
been in some recent communication with 
Melrose, thereby increasing what was prob- 
ably a chronic exasperation towards them. 
He realized that he had been haunted of 
late by the constant expectation that they 
might turn up. 
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Well, now they had turned up. Was he 
at once to make way for them, as Tatham 
clearly took for granted—to advise Melrose 
to tear up his newly made will, and grace- 
fully surrender his expectations as Melrose’s 
heir to this girl of twenty? By no means! 

“Tf his liking, or his caprice even,” 
thought Faversham, passionately, ‘‘ chooses 
to make me his heir, he has every right to 
give and I to accept. I am a stranger to 
him; so, in all but the physical sense, is his 
daughter. But I am not a stranger to Eng- 
lish life. What can a girl of twenty, partly 
Italian, brought up away from England, 
hardly speaking her father’s tongue, do for 
this English estate, compared with what I 
could do—with a free hand, and a million 
to draw on? Whom do I wrong by accept- 
ing what a miraculous chance has brought 
me—by standing by it—by fighting for it? 
No one!—justly considered. And I will 
fight for it —though a hundred Tathams 
call me adventurer!” 

But his determination did not protect 
him from certain attacks of conscience—of 
certain moral instincts and prepossessions, 

A flood of humiliation, indeed, rushed in 
upon him as he recalled his effort, while 
Melrose was away in August, to make 
at least some temporary improvement in 
the condition of the Mainstairs cottages, 
secretly, out of his own money, by the help 
of the cottagers themselves. 

And that most abominable scene, after 
Melrose’s return to the Tower! Faversham 
could never think of it without shame and 
disgust. Ten times had he been on the 
point of dashing down his papers at Mel- 
rose’s feet, and turning his back on the old 
madman and his house, forever. It was, of 
course, the thought of the gifts he had 
already accepted; and of that vast heritage 
waiting for him when Melrose should be in 
his grave, which had: restrained him—that 
alone; no cynic could put it more nakedly 
than did Faversham’s own thoughts. 

But—no silly exaggeration! He straight- 
ened himself in his saddle. He was doing 
plenty of good work elsewhere, work with 
which Melrose did not trouble himself to 
interfere work which would gradually tell 
upon the condition and happiness of the 
estate. 

And suddenly, he seemed to be writing 
to Lydia Penfold. How often he had writ- 
ten to her during these six weeks! With 
her, he had been his natural self, pleading, 
arguing, planning; showing all the eager- 
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ness, the sincere eagerness there was in 
him, to make a decent job of his agency; to 
stand well with his new neighbors—above 
all, with “one slight girl.” 

And her letters to him—sweet, frank, 
intelligent, sympathetic—had been his fonts 
of refreshing, his manna by the way. 

And now this awful business at Main- 
stairs! Bessie Dobbs, the girl of eighteen, 
Lydia’s friend, who had been slowly dying 
since the diptheria epidemic of the year be- 
fore, was dead at last, after much suffering; 
and he did not expect to find the child of 
eight, her little sister, still alive. There 
were seven other cases, and there were three 
children down with scarlet fever. What 
would Lydia say—when she came? 

A long lane, shaded by heavy trees, made 
an abrupt turning, and he saw before him 
the Mainstairs village—one straggling street 
of wretched houses, mostly thatched, and 
built of “clay-lump,” whitewashed. 

To Faversham’s overstrung mind, the 
whole scene seemed steeped in death— 
death upon death—and he dreaded of what 
new “murder” he might hear as soon as he 
approached the houses. For what was it 
but murder? His conscience, arguing with 
itself, did not dispute the word. Had Mel- 
rose, out of his immense income, spent a 
couple of thousand pounds on the village at 
any time during the preceding years, a score 
of deaths would have been saved and the 
physical degeneracy of a whole population 
would have been prevented. 

Heavens! that light figure in Dobbs’s gar- 
den, talking with the old shepherd. His 
heart leapt and then sickened. It was Lydia. 

A poignant fear stirred in him. He gave 
his horse a touch of the whip, and was at 
her side. ‘Miss Penfold! you oughtn’t 
to be here! For heaven’s sake go home!” 

Lydia, who in the absorption of her talk 
with the shepherd had not heard his ap- 
proach, turned with a start. Her face was 
one of passionate grief—there were tears on 
her cheek. 

“Oh, Mr. Faversham!” 

‘The child?” he asked, as he dismounted. 

‘She died—last night.” 

“The nurses are here?” said Faversham 
after a pause. 

““Aye’”’—-said the shepherd, turning to- 
ward his cottage—‘but they can do nowt. 
The childer are marked for deein’ afore 
they’re sick.”’ 

Two or three laborers who were lounging 
in front of their houses came slowly toward 
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the agent. It was evident that there was 
unemployment as well as disease in the vil- 
lage. 

Faversham meanwhile again implored 
Lydia to gohome. “This whole place reeks 
with infection. You ought not to be here.” 

“They say that nothing has been done!” 
Her tone was quiet, but her look pierced. 

“T tried. It was impossible. The only 
thing that could be done was that the people 
should go. They are under notice. Every 
single person is here in defiance of the law. 
The police will have to be called in.” 

“And where are we to goa, Sir!” cried one 
of the men who had come up. “Theer’s noa 
house to be had nearer than Pen’rith—yo’ 
know that yoursen.” 

Lydia turned to Faversham. 

The men watched him. Then one of 
them—a white, sickly fellow, said with slow 
emphasis: “It’s a great pity for a yoong 
mon like you, Sir, to be doin’ Muster Mel- 
rose’s dirty work.” 

“Haven’t I done what I could for you?” 
cried Faversham, stung by the reproach and 
its effect on Lydia’s face. 

“ Aye—mebbe—but it’s nowt to boast on.” 
The man, middle aged, but prematurely old, 
stood still, trembling from head to foot. 
“My babe as wor born yesterday, deed this 
mornin’; an’ they say t’ wife ull lig beside 
it afore night.” 

There was a somber silence. Faversham 
broke it. ‘I must see the nurses,” he said 
to Lydia, “but again, I beg of you to go! I 
will send you news.” 

“T will wait for you. Don’t be afraid. I 
won’t go indoors.” 

He went round the houses, watched by 
the people, as they stood at their doors. 
He himself was paying two nurses, and now 
Lady Tatham had sent two more. He satis- 
fied himself that they had all the stores 
which Undershaw had ordered; he left a 
donation of money with one of them, and 
then he returned to Lydia. 

They walked together in silence; while a 
boy from the village led Faversham’s horse 
some distance in the rear. 

“You, too, blame me?” he said, at last, 
hoarsely. 

She shook her head sadly. 


“T don’t know what to think. But when 
we last met—you were so hopeful fs 

“Yes—like a fool. But what can you do 
—with a madman.” 

“Can you bear—to be still in his em- 
ploy?” She looked up, her beautiful eyes 
bright and challenging. 

“Mainstairs is not the whole estate. If 
I’m powerless here, I’m not elsewhere——”’ 

She was silent. He turned upon her. 
“Tf you are to misunderstand and mistrust 
me, then indeed I shall lose heart!” 

The feeling, one might almost say the 
anguish, in his dark, commanding face, 
moved her strangely. Condemnation and 
pity—aye, and something else than pity— 
struggled within her. For the first time 
Lydia began to know herself. She was 
strangely shaken. 

“] will try—and understand. But this 
is my way.” She stood still, pointing to a 
gate and a footpath. ‘“Good-by. Please 
—send me news!”’ 

She was gone. He was left staring after 
her in dismay. For he had been able to say 
nothing to her of that other matter of which 
his mind was full, of which she must hear 
immediately—and from those who would 
judge and perhaps denounce him. 

He mounted his horse and rode homeward 
agitated, yet in the end not moved by one 
jot from his purpose. For a man is a cow- 
ard and a weakling, he thought, who cannot 
grasp the “skirts of happy chance,” while 
they are there for the grasping; cannot take 
what the gods offer, while they offer it, lest 
they withdraw it forever. 

Yet, Lydia! His heart, though nct his 
will, was sorely shaken as he thought of her. 
Suppose that by his own act, he raised a 
moral barrier between them which such a 
personality would never permit itself to 
pass? 

His only hope lay in a frank wrestle with 
her, a frank attack upon her intelligence. 
Could she not be made to understand what 
must sometimes be dared for power—benefi- 
cent power—in such a world as this? The 
man, armed with sex, passion, and will, 
pitted himself against the softness of the 
girl, and vowed once more that he would yet 
woo and win. 











(The next chapter of 
‘* The Mating of Lydia’’ 
will appear in the 


May issue) 















concealed by mirrors, divided with narrow 


There is both dignity and repose in the bedroom of Mrs. J. Borden Harriman. 
white moldings, flank either side of the Louis 
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XVI mantel. There is a beautiful carved molding around the mirror over the mantel 

with exquisite lighting fixtures on either side. The entire chimney treatment from the 

andirons and the carved supports of the mantel shelf to the over mantel carving 1s attrac- 
tive and characteristic of the French scheme of decoration 
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XII.—Closets and Dressing Rooms 


By Elsie de Wolfe 


should be necessities, not Juxuries; 

but alas! our architects’ ideas of the 
importance of large bedrooms have made 
it almost impossible to incorporate the 
proper closets and dressing places a woman 
really requires. 

In my recent article on bedrooms I ad- 
vised the division of a large bedroom into 
several smaller rooms: ante-chamber, sit- 
ting room, sleeping room, dressing room, 
and bath. The necessary closets may be 
built along the walls of all these little rooms, 
or, if there is sufficient space, one long, airy 
clothes closet may serve for all one’s per- 
sonal belongings. Of course, such a suite of 


E ¥en 3 ROOMS and _ closets 


rooms is possible only in large houses. But 
even in simple houses a small dressing room 
can be built into the corner of an average- 
sized bedroom. A very good plan, which 
has turned out excellently in several in- 
stances, is the building of a wee room within 
a large room, or rather lining a dressing 
room with closets, so that all the walls 
are completely covered, and one has 
ample room for dresses, shoes, hats, veils, 
gloves, etc. Each article has its own 
specially planned shelf or receptacle. The 
closets can be painted any light color, 
say cream-white, with a single line of 
deeper note, pink or blue or green. This 
deeper note can be repeated in the lin- 
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ing of the closets. Often a gay chintz is 


employed. 


Certain of the closets should be fitted 


with the English tray shelves, and each 
tray should have 
its sachét. The 
hats should be on 
little stands, and 
each stand 
covered with 
silk or chintz, 
and the hang- 
ers for gowns 
should be cov- 
ered in the 
same material. 
This makes an 
effective en- 
semble, and 
whether in rich 
materials or 


fabrics is most 


The little 
cabinet de toi- 
lette need not be much larger than a closet, if 
the closets are built ceiling high and the 
doors are utilized for mirrors. Such an 
arrangement makes for great comfort and 
privacy. 

In France every woman dresses in her 
cabinet de toilette; it is one of the most .im- 
portant rooms in the house. No self- 
respecting French woman would dream of 
dressing in her sleeping room. Here I find 
that most of our countrywomen dress in 
theirbed- rooms. I infinitely 
prefer the Pipe separate dress- 
ing room, : 
which (Ut & & 
means a 2 AE oe 
change of air, *, 
and which can 
be thoroughly 
ventilated. If 
one sleeps with 
the bedroom 
windows wide 
open, it is a 
pleasure to have 
a warm dressing 
room to step into. 

I think the first 
thing to be considered about a dressing room 
is its utility. Here no particular scheme of 
decoration or over elaboration of color is in 
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chaise longue. It is 


Vou can be on friendly terms with your back hair if vou 


shtiniive and have a mirror like this triple one, 
attractive and Chinese lacquer. Such a mirror would be an addition to 


orderly. any dressing room if placed on a table of lacquer or plain 
green enamel 
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There is much genuine comfort ona 


piece of furniture in every dressing room and 
may be protected by a slip cover of chintz, or any 
washable fabric, to match the curtains 


place. Everything should be very simple, 
very clean, and very hygienic. The floors 
should never be of wood, but may be of 
marble or mosaic, cement or clean white 
tiles, with a pos- 
sible touch of 
color. If the 
dressing room is 
bath room also, 
there should be 
as largea bathas 
is compatible 
with the size of 
theroom. Wall 
cabinets and 
glass shelves 
for one’s bottles 
and sponges 
and powders 
are most neces- 
sary. 

A closet is ab- 
solutely neces- 
sary, and if space 
is precious the 
interior may be so fitted 
with shelves that every 
inch is in use. The outside of the closet 
door may be fitted with a mirror, and narrow 
shelves may be fitted on the inside of the 
door, just wide enough to hold one’s bot- 
tles. If the closet is very shallow, the inner 
shelves will have to be grooved, so that the 
door may be closed without smashing the 
bottles. By this arrangement one’s bottles 
are within easy reach. This bottle closet 
has been one of my greatest successes in 
small apartments, where much must be 
done in little. 

Have your mirrors so arranged that you 

get a good strong light by day, and 
~ have plenty of electric lights all 
a around the dressing mirror for night 








in green and gold 


‘4 ty a use. In other words, know the 


» i worst before you go out. 
In my own 
dressing room 
the lights are 
arranged just 
eo" as I used to have 
them long ago 

in my theatre 
dressing room 
when I was on 
the stage. Ican 
see myself back, front and sides before I go 
out. Really, it is a great comfort to be 
on friendly terms with your own back hair! 


an important 











more!’’ Indeed, I do not think one 
can have too many mirrors in a 
dressing room. Long mirrors 
can be set in doors and wall 
panels, so that one can see 
one’s self from head to 
foot. Hinged mirrors are 
lovely for dressing tables. 
One shown herewith has a 
frame of green and gold 
Chinese lacquer. One 
can imagine it being used 
on a dressing table of 
lacquer, oron a plain 
green enameled table. 
The other mirror is 
Georgian in design, of 
carved and gilded wood, 
extremely nice in contour. 
It would be lovely hung 
flat on the wall in a dark 
corner of the dressing 
room. 

My own dressing table 
contains many drawers, 
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one of which is fitted his carved and gilded mirror is Georgian plest wooden frame, with 
in design. It would fit nicely in a dark 
corner of the dressing room 


with an ink well, tray for 
pen and pencil, and a slid- 
ing shelf to draw out, on which I write. This 
obviates going into another room to answer 
hurried notes while one is dressing. By the 
dressing table stands the single tall hat 
stand for the hat that I may be wearing 
that day. 

When the 

maid pre- 

pares the 

dress that is 

to be worn, she 
puts the hat 
that goes with 
the toilette 
on the tall 
single stand. 
Another idea 
is the little hol- 
low table on 
castors that 
can easily be 
slipped under 













the dressing & Another style of the comfortable 

¥ chaise longue in cane and 

it i f painted wood frame. A soft pad fashioned from a washable 

IS OUt OL  jnaterial adds to the comfort of the woman who is seeking a 
few minutes’ repose 
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the way. All 
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If I were giving advice in as few words 
as possible as to the decorations of a dress- 
ing room, I think I’d say: “Put in lots of 
mirrors, and then more mirrors, and then 



















the little ugly things that make one lovely 
can be kept in this table, which can have 
a lid if desired, and even a lock and key. I 
frequently make them with a glass bottom, 

as they do not get stained and soiled, 
and can be washed off. 

There are lots of little 
dodges that spell comfort 
for the dressing room of the 
woman who wants comfort 

and can have luxury. 
There’s the hot water 
towel rack, which heats 
the towels, and incident- 
ally the dressing room, 
and which is connected 
with the hot-water sys- 
tem of the house. This 
is a boon if you like a 
hot bath sheet on a win- 
ter’s morning after a cold 
plunge. 

If there is room in the 
dressing room, there 
should be a sofa with a 
slip cover of some wash- 
able fabric that can be 
taken off when necessary. 
This sofa may be the sim- 













































a soft pad, or it may be 
a chaise longue of elegant 
lines. I am showing a graceful chaise longue 
which bears my name, and another in cane 
and painted wood. This piece of furniture is 
suitable for bedroom or dressing room, but 
it is especially luxurious when you are hav- 
ing your hair done, and is most convenient 
for massage. 

A man came to me the other day.and said: 
“Do tell me something to give my wife. I 
cannot think of a thing in the world that 
she hasn’t already.” I asked him, “Is she 
a lady of habits?” ‘‘ What!” he said, aston- 
ished. ‘‘Does she enjoy being comfort- 
able?” I asked. “Well, rather!” he smiled. 

And so I 
suggested 
what he got 
for her—a 
. couvre- pieds 
for her 
chaise lon- 
gue. Now 
I am telling 
you of the couvre- 
pieds because I know 
all women love ex- 
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quisite things, and surely nothing could be 
more delicious than my couvre-pieds. Liter- 
ally, it is a “cover for the feet,” a sort of 
glorified and diminutive coverlet, made of 
the palest of pink silk, lined with the soft, 
long-haired 
white fur 
known as 
mountain 
tibet, and 
interlined 
with down. 
The coverlet 
is bordered 
with a puff- 
ing of French 
lace, and the 
top of it is 
encrusted 
with little 
flowers 
made of tiny 
French picot 
ribbons, and 


quillings of the nar- Any housekeeper would rejoice iv a closet room similar 





French fashion, with a little gilt rosette in the 
center. The whole wall treatment is essen- 
tially French, from the andirons and the 
carved supports of the mantel shelf to the 
beautifully carved molding around the 
mirror. 
There are 
given here- 
with two 
views of a 
fine, spaci- 
ous closet, 
really a 
room,—a 
spacious 
room filled 
with closets 
and mirrors. 
The lower 
part of the 
wall is fit- 
teat with 
drawers, 
i and above 
are the mirrored 


rowest of lace. It is to the ones shown on this page. Thelower part of the doors of the closets. 


supposed to be worn 
over your feet, fur 
side down, when you 
are resting 
or having 
your hair 
done. 

A word 
more of 
closets and 
I am done. 
One of the 
illustrations 
shows a 
Louis XVI 
mantel, 
flanked by 
two closets, 
in the New 
York home 
of “Mrs. 
Borden 
Harriman. 
The closet doors are divided into rectangu- 
larly narrow white moldings. The over- 
mantel mirror is broken into four parts, 





wall is occupied with drawers. and the upper portion The wood work is 

devoted to closels with mirrored doors. The woodwork 

: : : : : as am, ¢ 

is a deep cream with the decorations carried out in a a soft cream, and 
delightful blue-green 


the decorations are 
in a delight- 
ful green. 
In my 
own closets 
I have a 
long pole 
fixed so that 
it may be 
raised or 
lowered by 
a pulley. 
The gowns 
are placed 
on their 
padded 
hangers, 
then cover- 
ed with 
muslin bags 
and hung on 
the pole. The pole is drawn up so that the in- 
evitable dust of the floor will not touch the 
gowns. This is a highly useful arrangement. 
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Drawn by F. Strothmann 
““ Come down at oncely!”’ she holla. 





Strother aca 


I obey by tittering backwards from 


my perch and walking on air which had a hole in it 


Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work, Confessing His Struggles 
With American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


XV—PAPER-HANGING 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine who 
realize how wallpaper are like friendship: 
sometime he stick right, and sometime he don’t. 


EAR MR:—Mrs Bertha Mac Frenzie, 

a very medium lady residing in Bos- 

ton, Conn., disemployed me recently 

from happy home. I was very satisfactory 

help to her until following anecdote happen 
to me. 

Mrs Mac Frenzie’s only extravagance 
are her stingyness. Careful in most every- 
thing, she become extra reckless when 
attempting to save 9c. Her thoughts are 
filled with skimmed milk & slaughterhouse 
steak. I am suprised Hon. U. S. Govern- 
ment do not hire her to saw off High Cost 





of Living before he start to grow any taller. 
I know because I seen it. 

“Togo,”’ she require of me, “too much 
wealth is lavished in that soup you make. 
He is too thick.” 

“Tf he become thinner he will faint 
away,” I warn out. 

“Soup will stand a considerable starva- 
tion and yet seem hearty,” she deploy. So 
I do so. 

Last Wedsday she approach up to me 
with arms full of roll-up material. 

“‘T have dishcovered now so I can save 
9$!” she deploy with glee-club voice. 

“Such saving may involve great ex- 
pense,” I corrode brightly. 
She neglect my chivalry. 
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“T am determined to paper bedroom of 
upstairs,” she rake off. ‘This shall be done 
by home-made labor. These wallpapers 
what I got only cost roc. per roll, thusly 
saving 1$. Experienced paper hangmen 
require 4$ per day. It take 2 such to paste 
a room properly. I shall employ you for 
nothing to do this valuable task, thusly 
saving 8$. Therefore, I save 1$ + 8$=0$.” 

“What clever stingyness you think up!” 
I oblate. No response from her. 

She led me upwards to bedroom where 
that job must be. 

“Have you any knowledge of paper- 
hanging?” she ask it. 

“T never before attended such a iynch- 
ing,’ was answer I make. 

“T show you how is,” she reciprocate. 
So she lay down following tools on floor 
where I could see: 


12 bundles wallpaper of blue complexions 
tattooed with beauty resembling cauli- 
flowers flirting with grapes. 

1 complete bucket filled with undigested 
dough to make it stick by. 

Confused rags to pat with. 

1 ironing board to stick paper on top of. 

1 ladder to lift paper on when hanging 
him. 

1 shears for cut up paper by. 


“Firstly,” correspond Hon. Mrs with 
shears, ‘‘you must take Hon. Paper thusly 
and manicure edges.” 

She make cut-up with shears for show 
how. 

“Nextly you must measure wall with 
very careful tailorship, so Hon. Paper will 
fit neatly like a coat.” 

I observe her did it. 

“Nextly make chop off to Hon. Paper at 
place where he fits. Then lay him on iron- 
ing-board and lather his back completely 
with dough from Hon. Bucket.” 

By brush she do so. 

“Nextly Hon. Paper are ready to be 
lynched. Raise him tenderly by both ears 
while climbing ladder and spread him on 
wall with smoothness resembling butter. 
If he refuse to lay still, pat him lovingly 
with rags.” 

She teach me that science while’ I stand 
gast to observe her skillful thumbs. 

“Can you do this jobs?” she require to 
know. 

“Elaborately,” I confiscate. 

And yet I were not aware that paper- 
hanging are like poetry, marriage, and 


other games—deliciously easy to look at, but 
less easy to do. 

So Hon. Mrs Mac Frenzie depart away 
for make society elsewheres and I was left 
alonesome with that paper. Firstly I look 
at him long time admiring the extreme art 
of his complexion. I could not realize how 
so many grapes and cauliflowers could get 
together without being confused. Admira- 
tion by me! 

Then I start some industry. Firstly I cut 
sifficient chunk of this flowery decoration 
so he will fit wall. This were aggrevated 
task to do, because when I unroll him to 
make measure, he roll back with rat-trap 
expression and burst my thumbs. I can 
only make him behave by putting my feet 
on him while holding him down to ironing 
board. Pretty soonly, by extreme skill of 
swashing, I manage to plaster his back with 
dough like Mrs. Mac Frenzie told me. 

Mr Editor, to lubricate wallpaper with 
paste are difficult art like greasing snakes 
with cold cream. There are so much long- 
ness to him that he can do one thing with 
front end, while accomplishing otherwise 
with tail. So it was. Onwards & onwards 
I continue to paste Hon. Wall Paper while 
he uncoil to any extent. Pretty soonly 
front end of him were drooping to carpet, 
and yet I continue to brush his back. 

At lastly he were entirely moist and ready 
to be lynched. With delicious politeness I 
pick him up by corners and start to descend 
up ladder with brave expression of fireman 
saving actresses. But when I was nearly 
upward I discover one sad event. Lower 
end of Hon. Paper refuse to be elevated. 
For what reason? For reason because he 
had pasted himself to carpet and clung 
there with stupidity resembling cats. 

“T must domineer this wallpaper with 
my personality,” I say to self. So I lift both 
elbows strongly in attempting to jerk him 
from carpet. With expression of helpless 
peev peculiar to angle-worms he tore in two. 
¥ of his flowery egotism drop stickfully to 
carpet. Other '% remain affectionately 
clinging to my lower legs where he remain, 
however much I beg him to desist off. 

Wallpaper, Mr Editor, resemble some 
female Ladies, beautiful in their complex- 
ions, but very sidewise when least expected. 

So on that ladder stood me & Hon. Wall 
Paper clinging together like Romeo & 
Juliet,’ but ‘not mentioning love poems. 
The more I loosened, the more he tightened. 
By time I was able to disjoint him from my 
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legs, he had fell affectionately on my chest 
where he make behavior peculiar to postage 
stamps. Yet I did not enrage. Diplomacy 
frequently succeeds where boxing gloves 
are footless. So I decide to conquer Hon. 
Wall Paper by kindness. Gently, almost 
shyly I ripped him from my chest at same 
moment so arranging my wrists that I could 
detach him away from my legs. Oh joyful! 
Soonly he were divorced from me and swing- 
ing entirely free where I hold him aloft- 
ward by his ears. This were fine moment 
to paste him suddenly before he understood 
what I was doing. 

So I make quick jump at wall with deter- 
mined elbows. But Hon. Paper were more 
sudden than me. Before I could think he 
looped himself sidewise and became stuck on 
himself. 

This make curious perdiclement. Try 
as I should to pry him apart, he become 
more and more absorbed in his personality. 
By this time his blue complexion were so 
confused by finger-prints that he look en- 
tirely Bertillon. It would require mathe- 
matics to tell which was right side of him 
and which wrong. 

Then I decide to kill him at once and try 
another. So I clump him up in wad re- 
sembling laundry and cast him outward by 
window. 

This were cruel thing to do, but there 
are some things which look best when you 
can’t see them. 

Next piece paper I try were less back- 
ward. He stand very tame & quiet while I 
measure him. He sat still and wagg his tail 
while I paste him by brush. I love very 
much to think how polite he act. Pretty 
soonly he were ready to be hung, so I elope 
up ladder filled with happy thoughts to 
think how happy Mrs Mac Frenzie would 
get when she seen her wall so broke out 
with buds. With art expression peculiar to 
Michael Angelo I upraise Hon. Wall Paper 
aboveward. He lay still and quiet like eggs. 
Adjusting my thumbs I was entirely ready 
to paste him when—O pounce! 

Oozing damp glue from his annointed 


back he suddenly fall on my head and sur- 
round me where I stood on that ladder. 

It were like riding an airship while being © 
buried in a tent full of mucilage. It were 
like sleeping between sheets of fly-paper. 

I were in a very perdiculous position. 
Must I leap from ladder, thusly bursting 
neck so far from Japan? Or must I stood 
there and be gradually smothered up in 
mural decorations? 

I could feel sticky substance drooping 
from my hair & eyebrows. I stood on my 
perch like a blind bird. 

“What this?” I could see a voice beside 
me saying so. It were Mrs Mac Frenzie, I 
could told by the claws in her speech. 

“Gug!’’ I response with all the language 
Icould. I knew she was observing my wall- 
paper face. ; 

“Come down at oncely!” she holla. I 
obey by tittering backwards from my perch 
and walking on air which had a hole in it 
thus permitting me to fall 12 feet to central 
room where most of the furniture was, in- 
cluding Hon. Paste Bucket which got con- 
fused in everything else including me. 

When I pick myself uply from that rum- 
pus, my head was intruding from wallpaper 
hood like fanciful millinary. 

Hon. Floor were covered by paste, paper, 
and relics of where I fell. 

“You done nice job!” snarred Hon. Mrs 
who stood in midst. 

“T shall do better next place,” I recover. 

“You have papered everything in the 
room except the wall,’ she dib sarcastly 

“T are going to paper that next,” are 
answer for me. 

“There shall never not be no Next!”’ she 
squabble, while poking me forthly into 
frostbite of street. 

There I stood in coldness without any 
other overcoat except wall paper I wore. 

So I slushed saddishly to trolley remem- 
bering words of Hon. Mild Standish. ‘If 
you want a thing done wrong, do it your- 
self!” 

Hoping you do so, Yours truly 
Hashimura Togo. 














Farming on a city roof has its advantages of light and air 


My Roof Vegetable Garden | 


So Fertile is an Apartment House Roof as to Win a Prize in Our Contest 


By Mrs. Hermon W. Aborn 









in the heart of the city of Boston 

and have no yard roomin which 
to raise vegetables. Two years ago 
we obtained permission of. the 
owner to build an enclosure fifteen 
feet square on the roof. This we 
covered over with canvas, including 
the four sides with wire screening 
to make it mosquito proof. We 
left two doors, one to enter from 
the rear and one opening out upon 
the front part of the roof. We put 
large canvas draw shades on all 
sides to protect the room from sun, 
wind and rain, and furnished it 
with a rug, a comfortable ham- 
mock, four or five chairs and a 
center table, thus making a delight- 
ful place in which to sit, eat and 
sleep. 

Around three sides in the interior 
we had long, narrow boxes filled 
with flowering plants. These plants 
did so well that in 1911 we thought 
we would see if we could raise vege- : 
tables in boxes on the open robdfof fme—= — 
tar and pebble in front of our ae 
room. We planted lettuce, radishes 


I LIVE in a four-story apartment house and cress, which did well. Last summer, 
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Enclosed with screens 
and shades 


“Ground”’ plan of this tiny 
plantation on a Boston’ roof 









































SiinA wlhhs au, The “‘farmers”’ and their friends enjoy high living at afternoon tea In the box 4 


thusiasm by the contest announced in Goop _ by 1)4 feet in size, we planted radishes, and, 
HOUSEKEEPING, we launched out and tried in the box 4 by 7 feet, we planted lettuce. 


to see what we could aecomplish. In six weeks the radishes were ready to eat, 
Our success was phenomenal. Wehada and from that day until late October we 
carpenter make four had fresh vegetables. 


When the lettuce 
was large enough, we 
transplanted it to a 
box 5 by 6 feet. In 
this same box, be- 
tween the lettuce 
plants, we planted 
New Zealand spin- 
ach, and, when the 
plants were two to 
three inches high, we 
transplanted them 
into another box 5 
by 6 feet. 

The New Zealand 
spinach is wonderful. 
The more we cut it 
the faster it seems to 
grow. We had had, 
October 12, twenty- 
one pecks, and there 
were at least ten 
more pecks still 
growing. And all 
this in an area of 
thirty square feet. 

In the. box 4 by 7 


boxes, two of them 5 
by 6 feet, one 4 by 7 
feet, one 4 by 144 
feet, and all 14 inches 
deep. From the gro- 
cery man, we obtain- 
ed nine 60-pound 
butter firkins. The 
boxes and firkins we 
painted green, and 
bored holes in the 
bottoms for drain- 
age: We obtained 
our earth from a 
friend living out of 
town and carried it 
to the roof in small 
buckets. We cover- 
ed the bottoms of the 
boxes and_ firkins 
with rubble, filled 
them up with the 
dirt, and our garden 
was ready for plant- 
ing. 

The weather in 
Boston in April and 
May was wet and feet, after the lettuce 
cold, so we did no & —~ was gone, we planted 
planting till May.15. Even Kitty enjoys watching the lettuce grow white mustard and 
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This agriculturist had to be careful nol to fall off her farm 


Swiss chard, which 


is most prolific. When the radishes were 
gone, we planted Endive in the radish-box. 
We bought fifteen young tomato plants for 
25 cents and put them in the firkins—one 


in some and two in 
others. Tomatoes 
were very late in 
ripening. On Sep- 
tember jst, I counted 
182 half-grown or 
full grown tomatoes, 
and we shall get well 
over 200 tomatoes. 

The lettuce plants 
are tender, and we 
had to protect them 
from the sun on es- 
pecially hot days, so 
we nailed eight-inch 
sticks on the boxes, 
tied cord around the 
sticks, and put over 
the cord a covering 
of plant cloth. 

1 want to say a 
word more about the 
New Zealand spin- 
ach: it is delicious 
eating, grows most 
prolifically and re- 
quires no care except 
watering. Ina peck 
of our spinach, there 
is half again as much 
as one gets at the 
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Prize tomatoes enjoy city life 


is no waste. 





store, because there 


It is perfectly clean, and not 
one bad leaf did I find in the whole lot. It 
will stand any amount of heat and can be 
grown anywhere it can get the sun—in the 


groundor on the roof. 

Swiss chard also is 
delicious. It is sown 
in successive plant- 
ings from April on, 
but will yield leaves 
all the season long. 
It is cut close to the 
soil and in an in- 
credibly short time 
there is a new crop, 
the amount taken 
during one season 
being wonderful. 
The leaves are cook- 
ed like spinach, and 
the stalks are cooked 
and served like as- 
paragus. 

The white mus- 
tard plant comes up 
in two weeks, will 
grow in any kind of 
soil, even in sand, 
and is used for 
salads. 

My garden re- 
quired care, such as 
keeping the earth 
loose, weeding and 
watering, but the 





pleasure of going upon the roof. and pick- 
ing fresh vegetables every day more than 
compensated for any labor, to say nothing 
of the saving in the provision bill. 


The Record of My Vegetable Garden: 





Expenses 
1 packet seed lettuce, Black Seeded Tennis 
SRI. < sao ts Rind teas Setar noes $ .10 
1 packet seed lettuce, Boston Fine Curled. . .10 
I = radishes, Early Scarlet Globe. ... 10 
2 " New Zealand spinach......... 20 
I WEG CURIE iis hae oc echoes .05 
I _ endive... Bee ace he fet .10 
6 SORE: BNI pi. oa: 5d, mo oe ee ae 25 
4 Ts ce x 2 tesa ies sree ; : 4.00 
Carting earth. .... Pith orekte 50 
Plant cloth... .. 50° 
1 White Mustard plant........ 10 
Total outgo.... $6.00 
Income 
30 pecks'spinach, at 25 cents........ $7.50 
5 pecks Swiss chard, at 35 cents... . Oy i 
200 tomatoes (5 to a lb.) 4o Ibs. at 15 
CU St Ht Sere eens cs te Pits 6.00 
150 radishes, 30 bunches at 5 cents.. 1.50 
Lettuce, endive and white mustard at 
an average cost for salad of 5 cents a 
day for 120 days.........2%.:. 6.00 
Totes 1ewMe: ob es og ae $22.75 
PURE SOON i oink st paar tas $16.75 


All of this was accomplished in an area 


In the roof house, from which the farmer watched things grow 








of 106 square feet of soil. The joy of work- 
ing in the garden and the resulting good 
health to one obliged to stay in the city all 
summer, cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents. This is taking no account of the 
better quality and freshness of the vege- 
tables. 

Another year my only expense will be for 
seeds, as my boxes and earth will not have 
to be replenished. What we have done 
seems to show that city people are not 
obliged to go back to the abandoned farms 
or éven into the suburbs in order to raise 
good, wholesome vegetables. 

Looking out from any height over any 
city, we see miles and miles of breeze-swept, 
sun-bathed house-tops, nearly as flat as a 
floor, and as unobstructed. Now, these are 
playgrounds for pigeons, but they can easily 
be made to “bloom and smile” with farm 
produce. Of course, the landlord has to be 
consulted -first,; and he may object. But, 
on the other hand, he may not. It is well 
worth finding out. You cannot realize the 
pleasure of this kind of a roof garden until 
you have tried it. 

I forgot to say that there is a water 
faucet on the roof of my house and by at- 
taching a hose to it we get the water for 
the garden. 


This very interesting garden won the second prize, $50.00, im our vegetable section 


Garden Contest. 
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An Ancient Enemy Under 
A. New Name 


His Outposts Now Taken and Victory Assured 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Glorious news! It has been discovered, at last, how to prevent infantile 
paralysis and how to ‘‘help”’ it. Dr. Hutchinson here tells the story, which rings 
with hope. He, in his inimitable way, is verily the bearer of good tidings 


LARMING as is our recent discovery 
A of the prevalence of infantile paraly- 
sis,—technically known as “epi- 
demic poliomyelitis,” or poliomyelitis, for 
short,—there is no valid reason to be- 
lieve that it is becoming any more common 
than it has been for ten or fifteen, or possibly 
for the matter of that, thirty or forty cen- 
turies past. It is an unflattering but simple 
statement of fact that you can’t see a 
thing until you know what to look for and 
this is peculiarly true of diseases. Appendi- 
citis, for instance, was for thousands of 
years put down simply as an unusually 
severe form of inflammation of the bowels, 
of which there were five or six other fatal 
sorts; hookworm as anemia or mal-nutri- 
tion, tropical depression, etc.; the guise 
under which infantile paralysis masquer- 
aded was such a simple and wholly childish 
one, that it seems at first sight incredible 
that it should have shielded it from discov- 
ery; namely, that it was a kind of lameness 
which resulted from your being dropped 
when you were a baby,—usually let fall 
from your nurse’s arms. Ever since the 
days of Mephibosheth, son of Saul, King of 
Israel, this form of superstition has been 
popular. 

When we began to look through medical 
and indeed popular family histories, with 
this light of illumination in our eye, we dis- 
covered literally hundreds of cases of a per- 
fectly definite and recognizable form of 
lameness, for life usually, of one or both 
limbs, which was almost invariably attrib- 
uted to a fall in infancy or early childhood. 
Where the histories are full and intelligent 
enough, it is almost always recorded that, 
following this fall, the child showed signs of 
feverishness and restlessness and pain at 
night, with or without vomiting, all of which 
were put down to the injury resulting from 
the fall. And then, a day or two later, it 
was discovered to be paralyzed. 
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In fact, now that we have attained a mod- 
erately definite and accurate knowledge of 
the anatomy of the nervous system and the 
effects which it is possible to produce upon 
it by injuries or accidents, we can say pretty 
definitely that any accident or injury to a 
child which does not actually break a bone 
and is followed by permanent lameness is 
probably an unrecognized case of infantile 
paralysis. 

It is practically almost impossible to jar 
either the spinal cord or the brain so as to 
produce permanent damage, unless a bone 
is broken and a splinter of it actually driven 
into the cord or brain, or a blood vessel torn 
across so as to form a blood clot which 
presses upon the nerve tissue. Our central 
nervous system is so astonishingly tough and 
well protected that the only enemy that 
can reach it, ninety-five times out of a hun- 
dred, is the germ or toxin of some general 
blood disease. 

Every physician who has been twenty 
years in family practice, has heard so often 
that he has practically committed to 
memory the formula: “Yes, she was 
dropped when she was a baby, by a careless 
nurse, or an older sister who ought never to 
have been allowed to carry her, and she has 
been lame ever since.” 


When to Suspect the Disease 


Twenty years ago we were in doubt what 
that meant. Now we know that, nine times 
out of ten, it means infantile paralysis. 
Of course it goes without saying that a 
healthy child of tender years is literally 
perpetual motion embodied and that it 
pitches and rolls and tumbles about and 
bumps itself during the whole of its waking 
hours in a way that makes us marvel that it 
ever grows up all in one piece. Nothing is 
simpler than to attribute any lameness, or 
for the matter of that, bone or joint disease, 
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which may develop, to some unusually severe 
bump sustained within a week or ten days 
preceding. The only difficulty usually is to 
pick out the particular one out of ten or a 
dozen bumps which shall be regarded as 
responsible. 

On account of the merciful elasticity of 
children’s bones and their remarkably 
vigorous and perfect powers of repair, it is 
hardly too much to say that eight-tenths of 
all the cripplings and weak backs, spinal 
deformities, hip joint disease, etc., of child- 
hood are due to two great infections,— 
tuberculosis and infantile paralysis. Now 
that we know what to do to avoid infantile 
paralysis, we are in a position to practically 
wipe out crippling and lameness of all sorts 
among the children of the rising generation, 
and that certainly is worth a little anxious 
thought about the matter. 

What are the salient facts—the natural 
history, so to speak—of this new, in the 
sense of newly recognized and separated, 
scourge of childhood? This much we have 
known with more or less definiteness for 
twenty years past: that suddenly, some 
afternoon, a child would come in from its 
play, complaining of feeling tired. It 
would lie down upon the lounge and doze off 
to sleep. When called to supper, it would 
declare that it wasn’t hungry and had a 
headache and perhaps complain of some 
pain in the back or in one of its limbs. It 
would be put to bed and fall into an uneasy 
sleep, muttering and tossing, with flushed 
face and apparent signs of high fever. Per- 
haps it would vomit and everyone would 
say: “Oh, well, he has eaten something 
that disagreed with him.’”’ But the child 
would fall asleep and the family go to bed 
as usual, to find on waking in the morning 
that the little one couldn’t get out of bed 
without help. In other cases, these signs of 
preliminary disturbances, the headache and 
discomfort, were so slight as to attract no 
attention. And the first thing noticed was 
that the child was unable to move a limb, or 
perhaps fell down as soon as it got up and 
tried to walk. 

To make the condition more puzzling and 
confusing, very frequently the little one 
would complain of headache and general 
discomfort and remain in bed for two or 
three days without any paralysis or laming 
being discovered until it began to feel better 
and cry to be let out of bed and tried to 
walk about the room. In other cases still, 
this stumbling gait was put down to weak- 
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ness from the illness and the real lameness 
or paralysis was not discovered until 
weeks or, in some cases, even months or 
years afterward. 

The child simply didn’t seem strong on its 
feet, had a little touch of rheumatism, or, if 
it was a baby, it was regarded as “slow in 
learning to walk,” and so on. Fifteen 
years ago it was one of the commonest dis- 
coveries in the consulting room of the spe- 
cialist in diseases of children to find some 
overlooked or unrecognized instance of 
infantile paralysis, affecting perhaps one 
single muscle group of the leg or arm. 
Many and many of the supposed cases of 
“spinal trouble,” “‘ weak back,” with feeble- 
ness in one arm or leg, that used to be 
treated with every sort of agency from 
plasters and electricity to salt baths and 
varied processes, were simply unrecognized 
cases of partial infantile paralysis 

A little inquiry in the neighborhood by 
the family physician usually shows, that 
within the preceding month or six weeks, 
there have been three or four scattered 
cases, sometimes extending over an area of 
several square miles. And there would gen- 
erally follow, according to size of town 
or density of the population in a country 
district, anywhere from a dozen to thirty or 
forty scattered cases of the disease. Then 
it would die out as casually and as mysteri- 
ously as it had begun. 

One of the most singular features of the 
disease, which naturally for a long time 
hindered the recognition or even suspicion 
of its infectious character, was that it 
rarely attacked more than one member of 
a family or family group. And the other 
was that it was most likely to occur, it 
seemed, in either country neighborhoods or 
small towns, or in the outlying suburbs of 
large cities. This was probably one of the 
reasons that delayed our recognition of its 
widespread character, because only a few 
tens, or, at the outside, scores of cases, usu- 
ally occurred in any one epidemic. One 
reason why the disease was so apparently 
capricious in its selection, if we might use 
such a term, and attacked only one member 
in a family, was that it was rather limited 
in its range, the vast majority of all cases 
occurring between the second and the sixth 
years of age; so that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it would not very often happen 
that there would be two young children in 
the same house within this susceptible age. 
But as we got to know more of the dis- 





ease, that age limitation has been found to 
be not nearly so rigid. For while there 
would be perhaps but one striking and well 
marked case in the family, followed by seri- 
ous paralysis, careful examination of all the 
older children would not in- 
frequently show one or more 
milder attacks of the disease, 
sometimes not followed by 
permanent paralysis at all, 
but only a temporary lam- 
ing, which was put down to 
weakness; or : 
which affected 
only a single 
groupof muscles 
and so escaped 
discov- 
ery un- 
til a 
careful 
search 
made. 

Moreover, 
while the greatest danger from 
the disease is between the 
second and the eighth year, 
older children are by no means as safe as 
we once thought. For quite a number of 
cases are now on record of children of four- 
teen, sixteen and even young people of 
eighteen years of age, con- 
tracting the disease from their 
younger brothers and sisters, 
and even a few adults are at- 
tacked. 
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How Serious Is It? 


We were not long in dis- 
covering pretty definitely 
what was the nature of the 
disease and the way it pro- 
duced its peculiar effects on 
the body. In spite of its 
seriousness, it is fortunately 
not a very fatal disease,. al- 


several different forms has 


about six per cent., or about 
two-thirds that of typhoid. 

But its foot-prints were perfectly clear, 
and a careful study of the brain and spinal 
cord of the few fatal cases, showed promptly 
that its attack was a peculiarly limited or 
local one, namely, the front part of the 
spinal cord, and of that front part, particu- 
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larly a horn-shaped or thumb-shaped area 
from which are given off the roots of the 
nerves controlling the muscles of the body, 
hence known as the motor nerves. The 
back, or rear part of the cord, from which 

the sensory 

nerves, or nerves 
of feeling to the 
‘ same muscles and 
regions of the body 
are given off, was 
much less affected, 
and this was the 
reason why, with 
such a tremendous 
amount 
of lam- 
ing and 


of the 
m uscles, 
there 
was so 
compar- 


atively littl 
the bite of a stable-fly had a2 a 
been followed by infantile Pat; OF, ~2 
paralysis have been cited. Prof. Many Cases, 
Rosenau succeeded in gettingastablee even dis- 
Sty to bite a monkey suffering from comfort. 
infantile paralysis, and, a littie later, The disease 
to bite another healthy monkey. In 
about ten days the second monkey de- therefore 
veloped awell marked Was prompt- 
case of the disease ly and with 
perfect pro- 
priety, from a scientific point of 
view, tagged with the appalling 
name, anterior poliomyelitis, 
which being interpreted is 
only bastard Greco-Latin for 
“front horn spinal cord in- 
flammation.” 

The early microscopic 
studies were a good piece of 
work and it has been neces- 
sary to add but little to our 
picture of the disease, except 
that we can goone step farther 


though the recognition of its 4 cross-section of the spine, show- and say that this damage to 


ing the anterior nerves (A, B,C) the motor horns of the spinal 
b ht th li branching off, where the germ of ake t : 
rought the mortality up to infantile paralysis makes its COTA 1S due to acute in- 


attack flammation and blocking up 


of the tiny blood vessels 
which supply them, presumably by the 
clustering there in large numbers of the 
germs or organisms which cause the disease. 
Although, as we have never yet seen or 
identified these organisms, we cannot, of 
course, speak positively upon this point. 
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As might have been expected from the fact 
that it is a disease of the blood vessels of the 
spinal cord, we now know that the infection 
not infrequently extends to the brain, also, 
through its blood supply. These are the 
cases which are most severe, and are most 
likely to be fatal. In some cases, in fact, 
the attack upon the brain is so severe and 
so rapidly fatal that there is no time to dis- 
cover the paralysis from the cord damage. 
These brain or cerebral cases of infantile 
paralysis used to be put down in earlier 
cases as “acute inflammation of the 
brain,” “brain fever” or meningitis, and 
not recognized as connected with infantile 
paralysis at all. 

This, then, was our situation up to about 
eight or ten years ago. We could recognize 
the disease. We know how it produced its 
paralysis. We knew that it occurred in 
scattered epidemics mostly in country dis- 
tricts and generally limited to a rather 
small number of cases. But we hadn’t the 
faintest idea of how it was spread, what to 
do to prevent it, or what treatment would 
be of any effect in the severer cases. 


How the Germ was “ Sleuthed”’ 


Within that time, however, by a piece of 
brilliant, most patient and laborious team 
work between the laboratory research 
worker, the intelligent general practitioner, 
the pure scientist in the shape of an ento- 
mologist, or specialist in the habits of in- 
sects, and the Board of Health inspector, 
we have succeeded, for the first time, in 
solving this much of the puzzle: that we 
know how it is spread and how to prevent 
that spread. We know how a case is trans- 
mitted from one patient to another and we 
can block that action. 

We know what treatment will consider- 
ably modify the severity of the attacks, and 
we also know that when life is spared, as it 
is in over ninety per cent. of the cases, the 
great majority of the damage done can be, 
by patient, long-continued, hygienic, dietetic 
and manipulative care, extending for years, 
more or less completely relieved. Oddly 
enough, while we do not yet know the or- 
ganism which causes the disease, we are in a 
position to actively proceed with the manu- 
facture of an antitoxin, or vaccine. And 
this search is already under way in half a 
dozen different laboratories. 

Sometimes our misfortunes are blessings 
in disguise. At all events, many of them 
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can be made so, if we only fight back hard 
enough, instead of supinely submitting to 
fate. What might almost be described as 
the basis of our first step toward a definite 
knowledge of the causes of this disease, was 
the distressing occurrence of probably one 
of the most extensive epidemics of the dis- 
ease in history, in New York City. It ex- 
tended to nearly three thousand cases and 
ran through the greater part of two summer 
seasons and then gradually died out. 

Three or four research laboratories in 
New York promptly availed themselves of 
the opportunity (among them the Rocke- 
feller Institute), and with such industry and 
good judgment that within a year Prof. 
Flexner was able to announce to the world 
that, although he was unable as yet to dis- 
cover the organism which had caused the 
disease, he was able to transmit it from 
human cases to monkeys and from monkeys 
so infected to other monkeys, merely by 
injecting a few drops of blood. It was also 
found that not only was the virus of the dis- 
ease present in the blood of the victim, but 
also in the other fluids of his body and nota- 
bly the discharges from, or mucus of the 
nose. And this fact was believed to indi- 
cate that, as had already been suspected 
by physicians and public health men, the 
disease was really transmitted from one 
child to another in the guise of some form of 
“cold in the head”’ or sore throat; that 
probably the disease germs were sneezed or 
coughed out into the air and then inhaled 
into the noses or throats of other victims. 

Here our knowledge of the disease hung in 
the balance, in spite of the most vigorous 
and ingenious methods of attempting to 
advance it, until light was suddenly brought 
by workers in a totally different part of the 
field, namely, the entomologist and the 
public health officer. 

Ambitious young pathologists and public 
health men all over the world were keenly 
interested in infantile paralysis and anxious 
to make thorough studies of any epidemic of 
it that came within their reach. In the 
summer of rg1t such an epidemic, covering 
about two hundred cases, occurred in 
Springfield, Mass., and the towns along the 
Connecticut River valley. Its study was 
promptly undertaken by a young bac- 
teriologist, Dr. Philip Shepherd, of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health. And 
his careful and thorough study of all the sur- 
rounding circumstances revealed a very 
interesting state of affairs. The most 
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striking and noteworthy of all was a fact of 
which scattering instances had already been 
reported in previous epidemics, namely, 
that everywhere infantile paralysis had oc- 
curred, it was either preceded or followed 
by similar attacks in pigs, colts, dogs, kit- 
tens; and even monkeys in the Springfield 
zodlogical gardens. As, however, had al- 
ways been the case in human forms of the 
disease, there appeared to be very little or no 
discoverable connection between the in- 
fected domestic animals and the sick chil- 
dren. : 


The Stable-Fly 


Evidently some carrier was at work. 
Dr. Shepherd promptly sought expert ad- 
vice outside his own profession. On laying 
his interesting data before Prof. Charles 
Brues, instructor in economic entomology in 
Harvard College, the latter, after looking 
over the evidence at once suggested that the 
most probable carrier was an insect; and 
inasmuch as it must probably be some biting 
insect, whose season corresponded with the 
well-known prevalence of the disease in sum- 
mer, he suggested the biting stable-fly, 
Stomoxys calcitrans. This last name, by 
the way, is not half so bad as it sounds. In 
fact, for a scientific designation, it is re- 
markably apt and graphic. It means lit- 
erally, “sharp-mouthed kick-maker.” Any- 
one who has noticed the restlessness and 
stamping of horses under the bite of this 
pest will readily appreciate the accuracy of 
this designation. 

Dr. Shepherd went back again over the 
field of the disease with this suggestion in 
view and found it to explain the peculiari- 
ties of its spread so aptly and thoroughly 
that he became much impressed with its 
probable accuracy. And in their joint re- 
port to the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health, he and Prof. Brues cited several 
instances in which the bite of a stable-fly had 
been followed by an attack of the disease. 
The Board of Health, however, with per- 
haps praiseworthy caution, declined to pub- 
lish their joint study, on the ground that not 
sufficient evidence had been adduced to 
incriminate the stable-fly, but turned over 
the subject and the data accumulated to the 
department of pathology of Harvard Uni- 
versity, under the charge of Prof. Rosenau. 

After a number of unsuccessful attempts, 
Prof. Rosenau succeeded in getting a stable- 
fly to bite a monkey suffering from infantile 


paralysis and, a little later, to bite another 
healthy monkey, with the result that, in the 
course of ten days or so, the second monkey 
developed a well marked case of the disease. 
This interesting result was communicated 
to the International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography in Washington last Sep- 
tember and was thereupon hailed as the dis- 
covery of the method of spread of infantile 
paralysis. 

Like experiments have since been re- 
peated, both in Washington and in Europe, 
with indentical results, with the deduction 
that this is at least one and no doubt the 
principal method of the spread of the dis- 
ease. It is also possible, however, that the 
organism may be carried by other insects, 
such as the house-fly, from the nasal dis- 
charges of one case to some scratch or open 
sore upon the face or body of another child. 


The Situation is Full of Hope 


In the historic language of the member 
from Hoopole County, ‘‘ Where are we at?”’ 
in reference to this interesting and serious 
disease? On the whole, our position, while 
vague in several important respects, is from 
a practical point of view distinctly satisfac- 
tory and exceedingly hopeful. It furnishes, 
in fact, one of the best illustrations of the 
ancient proverb that “There are more ways 
of killing a cat than by choking it with 
butter.” 

Incredible as it would have sounded fifty 
years ago, while we do not positively know 
the cause of the disease, in that we have not 
arrested and convicted the “bug” con- 
cerned, nor even got his picture in our 
pathologic rogues’ gallery, nor have we any 
specific cure for the disease, yet we know 
what to do to prevent its spread; and the 
steps needed for prevention are so clearly 
and easily within our reach that we are 
practically ready, even without the further 
light which will certainly come within the 
next few months, to begin a campaign of 
extermination against the disease. 

While it is most disappointing that, even 
after years of patient and ingenious research 
by scores of skilled and painstaking scient- 
ists, we have not yet discovered the germ 
or organism which causes the disease, yet 
we are not in the least discouraged on that 
account as to our ultimate success. The 
chief and most obvious reason for our failure 
hitherto, probably, is that the germ, unlike 
most of our disease enemies, the bacilli and 
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the bacteria, (which are vegetables) is an 
animal organism. This makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult to distinguish with the micro- 
scope from the innumerable varieties of 
other animal cells belonging to the body in 
which the disease occurs. More important 
yet, it is exceedingly difficult to cultivate 
the germ outside of a living body, so that it 
may be separated and studied at our leisure. 

Bacilli and bacteria, being simply plants, 
will grow on almost any kind of artificial 
soil. But animal parasites require the 
actual living tissues in which to grow, or 
some carefully adjusted liquid or solid com- 
position of living tissues in an incubator 
outside the body. For instance, although 
we have known the parasite of malaria for 
nearly thirty years, it was only about six 
months ago that Prof. Bass of New Orleans 
succeeded, for the first time in medical 
history, in cultivating it and keeping it 
growing outside of a living body. 

Other possible reasons for our difficulty 
may be that the germ is so small as to be 
invisible even to the strongest microscope 
that we yet have; or so absolutely trans- 
parent that the light goes right through it, 
and it is invisible to the eye. If this last is 
the case, a germ may evade us for years, as 
was the case with the now famous,—or 
rather infamous,—spirochete of syphilis. 
The only way in which we finally got sight 
of that organism was by throwing a vivid 
beam of light from the side straight across 
the microscopic field instead of from below, 
as usual—what is known as “cross-illumina- 
tion’’—which, to our astonishment, showed 
the field to be full of them, twisting and 
turning in all directions. 

Here is the winning grip which we have 
secured upon this elusive disease of infantile 
paralysis and it is only a question of time, 
probably, before we shall be able to develop it 


into a genuine “‘strangle-hold.” * There can 
be little reasonable doubt that the disease 
is chiefly, if not exclusively, transmitted by 
insects; and,—what is the peculiarly en- 
couraging feature,—these insects are not 
wild, but domestic animals and household 
pets. In fact, by far the most active crim- 
inal of the group of suspects is our old 
household friend and parlor boarder, the 
fly, just recently discovered to be one of our 
deadliest enemies. And why shouldn’t 
he be? For he is both the product and the 
penalty of our own dirtiness and careless- 
ness. The fly is literally not only as dan- 
gerous as a rattlesnake, but as disgraceful as 
a bed-bug. He is born of filth, he is at- 
tracted by filth, he breeds in filth. 

Banish accumulations of filth of our own 
production and manufacture from a circle 
of a hundred paces around our own kitchen 
doors and barnyards and you banish the fly 
absolutely. He is worse off than Othello. 
Not merely his occupation is gone, but his 
world, his place in the universe. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to go into 
details, for a crusade of extermination 
against flies has been thoroughly and ably 
pursued in this enlightened country for five 
years past. Every method adopted to 
exterminate the house-fly, which may quite 
possibly play some part in the spread of this 
distressing disease, will also wipe out of 
existence his near cousin, the stable-fly. 
Both alike breed chiefly in manure heaps, 
and principally in horse manure. Both 
require from ten to fourteen days to hatch 
from the egg laid in the manure heap. So 
that strict cleanliness and regular removal 
of all accumulations of manure once a week 
will go far to do away with both of these 
pests. 

The stable-fly and the common house-fly 
are so nearly alike that only an expert could 
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distinguish them apart. The only visible 
difference is that the stable-fly is slightly 
larger and his body a little lighter in color. 
Indeed, the popular eye has never separated 
them at all, as is clearly shown by the wide- 
spread belief that house-flies bite and par- 
ticularly just in advance of a rain storm, 
which our dear old “argument from design”’ 
defenders of the fly used to declare was due 
to a desire on the part of these kindly and 
intelligent insects to drive people indoors 
and give them shelter from the coming 
storm! 

If a fly bites you, you may be sure it was 
a stable-fly and not a house-fly, though I 
should not recommend this as a practical 
test for distinguishing between the species. 
For if the biter had any “bug” on board, 
you are, in the language of the day, “stung,” 
by the time you feel his bite. 

Stables of all sorts, and particularly livery 
stables and teamsters’ barns, should be 
absolutely prohibited within the fire limits 
of all our cities and towns, unless they are 
built literally like a bathroom, with cement 
floors and washable walls and dust-free 
ceilings and rounded joints and inspected 
and policed with the greatest rigor. There 
is a growing tendency, in fact, on the part 
of health departments, to insist on the 
strictest sanitary inspection of stables and 
barns and also on the part of our courts to 
regard them as public nuisances and men- 
aces to the health of their neighborhoods. 
Indeed, the day is probably not far distant 
when the mere entrance of horses and horse- 
drawn vehicles into the more densely popu- 
lous areas of our cities will be prohibited; 
and subways, electric cars and motor-trucks 
will take their place, thus not merely getting 
rid of flies and all the pestilences which they 
carry, but also of tetanus (lockjaw) as well. 


Begin the War on the Fly NOW 


Keep your home premises, barnyard, etc., 
free from every accumulation of filth and 
report your neighbors to the health inspec- 
tors if they do not follow suit and you 
may rest fairly well assured that your chil- 
dren are free from much danger of an attack 
of this pestilence. An hour’s work in a 
vigorous cleaning up in the early spring, 
from April until May, according to the 
latitude, is worth a day’s work later in the 
summer. Because at this time of year you 
will both get rid of all the accumulations of 
winter, and also prevent the first crop of 





flies born of those scattered individuals that 
have survived through the winter in cellars 
and barns, from getting a foothold at all. 
Or, in the Kerry vernacular, “Put a sthop 
to him before he happens.”’ 

So far as the possibility of other insects 
spreading the disease is concerned, the only 
ones on the list are the flea and the bed-bug, 
whose control is even more definitely and 
obviously in our own hands. 


Protective Clothing for the Children 


. Just why the disease shows such a strong 
preference for children between the ages of 
two and six, is something of a puzzle. It is 
probable that the nervous system at this 
early age is more delicate and susceptible 
and that later in life a bite and the injection 
of an amount of the virus enough to produce 
serious paralysis in a young child would 
result in little more than a temporary fever- 
ishness and discomfort and be thrown off 
without reaching the nervous system at all, 
and hence not be recognized as a case of 
infantile paralysis. The more carefully, in 
fact, that epidemics are studied, the larger 
the numbers discovered of these abortive 
cases in older members of the family. On 
the other hand, it is not at all improbable 
that the greater liability of children at this 
age to the disease may be due to the much 
larger amount of their surface exposed to 
the bite of the stable-fly or any other insect. 

This is the age at which children are al- 
lowed to go about with bare legs and short 
stockings, bare arms and low-necked dresses, 
so that often nearly half of the entire sur- 
face of their thin and delicate skins is left 
more or less directly exposed to the bite of 
any attacking insect. There appears to be 
little basis either in reason or physiology for 
this distinctly dangerous exposure of the 
skin, particularly of the legs, in young chil- 
dren. It is a pure survival of barbarism, 
and was years ago shown by careful experi- 
mentation, not only not to harden them and 
increase their vigor, but to lessen their re- 
sisting power and to interfere with their 
nutrition and growth,—as was proved by 
investigation by the patient German 
scientists. 

Stockings are only a shade better than 
the naked skin, as any man who has worn 
knickerbockers in the summertime will 
feelingly testify. The stable-fly will bite 
right through a single, tightly stretched 
thickness of fabric. Indeed, in most dis- 
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tricts he renders it almost impossible to wear 
knickerbockers with any comfort in the hot 
weather. Children would be probably bet- 
ter off in every way, as protection both from 
bites of insects, and from scratches and 
scrapes into which soil infections may 
enter, if our foolish custom of bare or stock- 
ing-clad legs could be abolished, and some 
form of pajama or pantaloon-like garments, 
loose enough to permit of free movement 
and reaching to the ankles, could be substi- 
tuted. 

It would probably mean both more wash- 
ing and more mending, and in the pragmatic 
philosophy of the average household, “ Chil- 
dren are easier to wash than clothes.” But 
it certainly would be much less tough on the 
youngsters. At all events, in case of an 
epidemic existing or threatening in the 
neighborhood, it would be well worth while 
to keep children well covered down to both 
ankles and wrists, and with their frocks cut 
high in the neck as a means of fending off as 
far as possible bites from the deadly insect. 

Babies and infants in arms, of course, are 
in a considerable degree protected, both by 
their spending more of their time in bed, or 
being covered up in perambulators and 
baby-buggies, and also by their being more 
closely and continuously under the eye of 
the mother or nurse who will drive away 
insects,—to whose presence children are 
much more indifferent than adults. 


The Treatment of the: Disease 


What can be done after the disease has 
actually appeared in a community or at- 
tacked a member of the family? Even 
though we know of no positive cure, the 
outlook is much more hopeful than we at 
one time thought. The attack of the dis- 
ease is so sudden and its recognition so diffi- 
cult, until some degree at least of paralysis 
has occurred, that there is usually little 
opportunity to abort or modify the attack. 
Even if we had a specific anti-toxin, we 
should probably find most use for it as a 
preventive in suspicious or exposed cases 
during an epidemic. It is, however, worth 
remembering that it has been shown that 
one drug of the so-called internal antisep- 
tic group—hexamethyline—has shown a 
marked, although not always constant, 
effect in making the attack milder, or even in 
some cases aborting it in inoculated monk- 
eys. It has appeared to make the attack 
milder in human cases in which it has been 
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administered, so that an occasional dose of 
this remedy,—the appropriate amount of 
which for the particular case may be learned 
by consulting the family physician,—would 
be worth while as a possible measure of pre- 
vention in young children, when an epidemic 
is in your neighborhood. And a pretty vig- 
orous dosage of the same drug is advisable, 
whenever any suspicious symptoms such as 
headache, backache, nausea, vomiting, 
feverishness or pains in the limbs occur 
under these circumstances. Hexamethy- 
line happens to be one of the few drugs 
which it is useful to keep in the family 
medicine chest. It is not only a valuable 
general antiseptic and one of the best reme- 
dies which we have to break up a cold or an 
attack of sore throat, but also an effective 
intestinal and urinary antiseptic as well. 

If, however, the disease has suddenly 
developed without warning, we can feel 
assured, in the first place, that the risk of a 
fatal ending is comparatively small,—not 
more, on an average, than five or six per 
cent., or about the same as scarlet fever and 
two-thirds that of typhoid. In such fatal 
cases as do occur, the end usually comes 
swiftly and painlessly. So that for all those 
of the ninety-five per cent. of cases which 
survive forty-eight to seventy-two hours, 
recovery is almost certain. And although 
nearly all of these will be left with a greater 
or less degree of paralysis or laming, yet the 
prospects now are that at least one-third of 
these can be so completely recovered from as 
to leave no appreciable trace behind; and 
another third can be restored to pretty 
nearly full working capacity, with perhaps 
lameness or weakness in one muscle group 
of one arm or one limb; while probably 
little more than ten per cent. will be left 
seriously and permanently crippled. And 
even this unfortunate remainder is being 
steadily pared down year by year, as our 
knowledge of medical and surgical resources 
in the disease increases. 


A Very Hopeful Feature 


The one hopeful feature of the disease lies 
in the very fact that, roughly speaking, 
while the center or nerve cells in the spinal 
cord controlling the group of muscles in a 
limb has been badly damaged, the muscles 
themselves and the nerves that connect 
them with the spinal cord are left unhurt. 
So that, if these muscles can be kept 
from shrinking or wasting too much, by 
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means of gentle passive movements,— 
bathing, massage, alternations of heat and 
cold, mild currents of electricity, etc.—until 
the inflammation in the cord has subsided, 
it is usually possible by passive and later 
voluntary backward and forward play of the 
limb or muscles, not only to rebuild their 
bulk and vigor, but to, so to speak, educate 
other centers in the spinal cord to direct and 
control their movements. In other words, it 
is not best to pay much attention to the 
muscles and palsied limbs during the two to 
three weeks following the attack, except to 
keep them scrupulously well bathed and 
clean and to change their position fre- 
quently, so as not to let them get drawn or 
set in any distorted position. Any at- 
tempts to do much with the muscles or 
limbs before the inflammation in the spinal 
cord has’ subsided, is apt to do as much 
harm as good, and electricity in particular 
should be used—if at all—with great cau- 
tion and moderation and only in the most 
expert hands. 

From the point of view of our present 
knowledge, if a limb or group of muscles can 
be kept for the three or four weeks following 
the attack in a fair state of nutrition, the 
chances are at least ten to one that during 
the next year it can be built up again, if not 
to its former vigor, to fair effective working 
power. Indeed, even apart from any spe- 
cial care and attention, the recuperative 
power of the system itself may be hoped to 
set up at least a partial cure any time up to 
eighteen months after the attack of the dis- 
ease. Lamenesses and paralysis which re- 
main practically unchanged up to that 
period have not a very hopeful prospect of 
being later improved, although there is no 
hard and fast limit. 

So that the little sufferer should be kept 
at rest, well fed and well cared for during the 
first three or four weeks of the disease and 
then after that given as completely an out- 
door life as possible, sleeping and lying in 
the open air in fine weather; and the mus- 
cles of the affected limb should be gently 
but carefully massaged by expert hands; 
and as they recover, they should have grad- 
ual, passive exercise against resistance, 
slowly and steadily increasing in vigor as 
strength returns. Under such intelligent 
and tireless care, probably at least three- 
fourths of all cases in which the paralysis is 
not excessively severe and widespread in the 
beginning, may be expected to recover, in 


the sense of regaining fair use of the limb 
and from half to two-thirds of its normal 
strength. 

As to the distribution of the paralysis, the 
disease shows a special tendency to attack 
the part of the cord which controls first of 
all the legs and hips; second the arms and 
shoulders. This probably for the reason 
that these are the regions in most active use 
and undergoing the most rapid growth and 
development at the time. The commonest 
form of paralysis is that of one leg; the next 
commonest one leg and one arm; the next, 
both legs; the next of both arms, and so on 
down the scale. 

But the very one-sidedness and irregular- 
ity of the attack is practically one of-its most 
redeeming features, in that nine times out of 
ten the little victim is almost- certain to 
have, in the language of the jockeys, “a leg 
left”’ upon which he can still support him- 
self until the other member can be restored 
to at least moderate : efficiency. Even 
though the paralyzed limb may shrink in 
the most distressing way and may, by being 
cut off from the growth impulses of the rest 
of the body, become smaller and shorter 
than its companion limb, this handicap can 
often be largely repaired and removed by 
the growth powers of the system after free 
movement and strength in the shortened 
limb has been restored. 

Even in the worst cases, barring the small 
number of unfortunate ones in which two or 
more limbs are permanently paralyzed and 
shrunken, after two years have passed, a 
good deal can now be done by the advance 
of surgery, such as nerve grafting, muscle 
grafting, etc. That is to say, by picking 
up a sound muscle which is not absolutely 
necessary to the movements of the limb, and 
stitching it to the tendon of the paralyzed 
muscle. Or by grafting its nerve into the 
nerve trunk of a palsied muscle. It might 
be explained that there are usually not 
merely one, but from three to five muscles 
which will bend, for instance, or extend an 
arm or a leg—in some cases in fact almost a 
dozen. 

So that where all the muscles which 
extend a limb have been paralyzed, and 
those which bend it have escaped, it is 
legitimate to sacrifice one of the bending 
muscles, by transferring its nerve to one of 
the paralyzed extending muscles. Some 
very good results have been obtained by 
this method. 
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Travel Demands a Special Costume 
By Lady Duff Gordon (‘‘Lucile’’) 


EAR MR. EDITOR: What really needful for any one to earn the reputation 
ID hideous, untidy sights most people of being a ‘well dressed woman.” Now 
make of themselves when a do let me implore your readers to just try 
traveling! Atleast the Germans and realize that it is the very greatest mis- 
and English do. I speak so em- take to start off on a journey thinking 
phatically because I have just that ‘“‘anything will do for traveling,” 
been making a rather tiresome because it certainly will not. Every 
journey with several changes of woman who travels at all ought to keep 
trains and steamers, and had one special costume,—hat, boots, 
ample time to remark this state gloves, veil and wrap coat, for this 
of affairs. I saw only two purpose alone. If it is cold 
women who were really suit- weather, the costume 
ably and effectively dressed; ought to be a tailor- 
one was an American and the made dress of the 
other French. simplest and severest 
Really, women should make outline and of a dark 
a study of what to wear when material, and cer- 
traveling. How can they tell tainly not of tweed, 
whom they may meet? whose rough, woolly sur- 
Most of these careless, face is only suitable for a 
drabby looking ladies, that tramp on the breezy moors 
have called forth this letter or the country. 
of mine, had paid no atten- The material of a traveling 
tion whatever to even a costume should be a hard, closely 
general effect of trimness of woven, smooth texture, such as 
outline (which is the essential serge cloth, or, in the summer, 
of a traveling outfit). Ugly alpaca or tussore, so that dust and 
mustard, and olive green, dirt do not stick to it, and it is 
and sickly fawns, and drabby gray easily brushed. The coat.and skirt 
tweeds seemed to predominate, with ought to be of manlike simplicity, 
another shade of tweed ulster or and the blouse under the coat of 
wrap coat, horrid thick black or spotless white cambric with a tie of 
brown clumsy boots, or shoes, and black satin, the boots or shoes of the 
cotton or woollen stockings. Quite very neatest, and not the thick, 


a number wore large, old summer u clumsy shooting boots. Warm, 
A comfortably carpeted railway 
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hats, which, I suppose, they said 
carriages, and even steamers, 


were “quite good enough for 
traveling.”” Some had not even do not demand for anybody 
the same quality of boot as a plowed 


gone so far as to get an ugly, 
sandy, badly made tweed cos- field or a muddy road. The hat 


tume, but were wearing out e | should be a tiny thing, dark 
some old afternoon velvet his isthe smart little lady Lucile to match the costume, with 
or silk dress. refers to in her letter. Sheis wear- a lace veil, and well fitting 


I think to be suitably ig 2 Mgle skin coat himmed with suede gloves of white or 
dressed for all occasions is “7 7CiaM, and a lin} i”, gray to match the suede 


se brush trimmi i the back 
the sum.total and only thing (wo peal sold for-thisrmodel) tops of the boots. 
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Simple 
Sensible 
Suits 
for 
Traveling 


Designed by 
Lady Duff Gordon 










A Trig Cloth Suit 
for Traveling, 
from Lucile 


This costume is fash- 
ioned from taupe color- 
ed cloth and trimmed 
with fur, but the style 
would-be quite :as ap- 
propriate’ fer a spring 
or summer’. suit with 
braid substituted for 
the fur. The youthful 
effect of this suit makes 
it particularly desirable 
for a young girl 
(No patterns are sold 
for this model) 


uy 





ee 
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yellow leather buttons is used to break the severity of 
The hat is a small one of black beaver 
or straw with a black and yellow cockade 


(No patterns are sold for this model) 


this model. 


‘Two Plain Tailored 
Costumes Selected by 
Lucile for Traveling 


This simple suit (at the left) 
Lucile calls “The Little 
Boy’s Suit.” It is fashioned 
from fawn colored covert 
cloth and is as severely tai- 
lored as a man’s suit. A 
plain hat devoid of trimming 
is worn with this suit 
(No patterns are sold for this 
model) 
Blue serge is always in good 
taste for the traveling suit. 
A little trimming in the form 
of black braid and black and 
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The serge wrap coat looks best in black, 
lined with dark purple, or blue, or gray; a 
judicious arrangement of fastening with a 
large, dull gold button, looks very smart. 
If the wrap is a fur one, then let it be large 
and plain, and the muff and hat of the same 
fur, or, if the coat is trimmed with a con- 
trasting fur, then let the hat and muff be of 
it too, like one of the two smartly dressed 
women I mentioned earlier in this letter. 

When the woman I mentioned came on 
the steamer her whole outline and coloring 
was trim and suitable to the rather cold day. 
She had a large coat covering her com- 
pletely, of mole skin bordered all around 
with astrachan. The cuffs, high collar, 
large muff, and a tiny hat were also of 
astrachan. The hat covered her hair com- 
pletely, but was tiny and close-fitting; a 
queer little black and white feather sat 
up in a perky fashion at the back of the 
hat. The muff was lined with white; 


the boots were black, with white tops; 7/4 


and the gloves were white,.4% 
whole scheme ¢ 
was smart and =~ 
neat. After- macs 
ward in the train, 
where it was very hot, 1 her A! 
without her fur coat, and |she was 3 
quite as trim and smart inla@ tailor — 
costume of dark, molesolored ) 
serge, made exactly like a man’s 
suit, with a spotless cambrie shift, 
and black satin tie; no floating 
frills or lace anywhere on/it, but 
just finely tucked cambric, Near 
the end of her journey, I saw her 
change her gloves, which no doubt 
were soiled by that time, and put 
on a fresh clean pair, so as to bé/a 
joy to the eye of the friends Avho 
came to meet her. No sign of the 
stain of travel was on her as on all 
the other weary, bedraggled women, 
who got out of the train. Now, per- 
haps, these other travelers may not 
have been able to afford quite so luxuri- 
ous a coat, but any of them could have 
had the plain little dark costume, the 
tiny hat, the neat veil, and_ spotless 


OOOONTI Cer 


blouse, and extra pair of clean gloVéSiaam 


So let your readers take her as an ex- 
ample, and never travel again without 


“The Lady of the Pearls,” as Lucile describes her. 


The wisp of pink crepe de chine is clasped around the 
waist by a narrow piece of priceless sable. 
(No patterns are sold for this model) 
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a very carefully thought out plan for their 


costume. It is all so easy if only they take 
the trouble. 

How delightful it is to be back here in 
Paris, to feast one’s eyes on the perfectly 
dressed woman, suitable to all occasions! 
Simplicity of almost a daring order is the 
last note of all fashionable women here. I 
saw a very well known and celebrated 
young beauty looking as if she had en- 
wrapped herself in a length of flesh pink 
crepe de chine. About a yard of it trailed 
on the ground to make a train, and then 
it started winding around her, ending on 
her right shoulder. The apologies for 
sleeves were of flesh tulle; the only 

trimming was a band of priceless 
‘sable round her waist, fastened 
With a large jewel, and from this 

“jewel sprung a long string of big 
pearls which were caught up on 
ja Rr right shoulder with an- 
‘\\ other jewel. How this dress 

‘\. was fastened or sewn re- 

‘. \ mains a mystery to me, 
_ ~~ but anything more 

N. \ alluring you 

; cannot im- 

agine. This 

. Slender 

- young 

beauty 
could dare to wear it, but how few 
others could, or would! I notice 
that this wearing of pearls, hung in 
all sorts of strange fashions across 
the bust from shoulder to shoulder, 
or hanging down from a brooch in 
some unexpected way, is the whim 
of the moment. 

Next month I’ll have more of those 

whims of fashion to tell you. 












































Summer Costumes 


silk or voile with batiste collar 
and cuffs and trimmings of 
Cluny lace. The skirt is cut 


N 
No. 619—Simple frock of 
620 


in four gores, and tucked over the hips to match 
the waist. Materials for this gown in 


voile can be bought for $1.95. 

No. 620—The long lines of this 
frock make it particularly becom- 
ing, whether fashioned from silk 
or cotton. The under skirt is at- 
tached to the two-piece over skirt. 
This gown in bordered foulard can 
be made for $8.25, and in a bor- 
dered cotton material or in plain 
foulard for $4.13. 


No. 621—The over skirt, long 
shoulder and vest effect make this 


a 





619 






620 


for the Middle-Aged Woman 


frock especially new and desirable. It may be 
fashioned from a bordered silk, voile, crepe or 
challis. The border is used as the trimming. The 
vest is of tucked batiste in color matching the bor- 


der. 


In a bordered challis, the materials for 


this gown could be bought for $3.40. 





621 


Directions for ordering will be found on page 524 





No. 622—The simple lines of 


this suit make it very becoming 
to a matronly figure, whether it is 


developed in cloth, silk or linen. 
The skirt is cut in three pieces 
and draped slightly at the side 
near the bottom. Embroidery in 
soutache trims the semi-fitting 
coat. In cloth, the materials 
can be bought for $13.55, in 
shantung for $8.55, and in linen 
for $2.75. 
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No. 623—The Rus- 
sian blouse dresses are 
very stylish this season, 
whether fashioned from 
serge, a heavy silk, linen, 
or a cotton material. 

623 624 625 The simplicity of this 

model makes it particu- 
larly attractive. The skirt is seamed over the hips 
and attached to an underskirt. The blouse may be 
piped with ratine, or any material used for the col- 
Jar and vest, or finished with braid. The buttons 
are covered with the collar material. Material for 
this gown in linen with ratine trimmings may be 
bought for $2.67. 

No. 624—A plain suit, showing the new lines, 
which would be equally stylish in cloth, silk or linen. 
The skirt is cut in three pieces with a panel effect 
in the back. The jacket is very jaunty with the 








624 625 


Simple and Pretty New Models 


cutaway lines in front, finishing in points and the 
square back, several inches longer. The collar and 
cuffs may be of velvet or ratine, and should be of 
a contrasting color. In linen, the materials for the 
suit can be secured for $2.38. 

No. 625—The combination of plain and figured 
materials is one of the new features this spring. 
This frock may be developed in a plain foulard with 
the figured foulard for the blouse, in a plain and 
broche crepe de chine, or in one of the new plain 
crepes with the embroidered floral crepe for the 
waist. The skirt is very new with slight drapery 
at the sides, an overskirt in the front, and an in- 
verted plait half the length in the back. The plain 
material is extended onto the waist in bib effect. 
The collar and cuffs are also of the plain material. 
The buttons may be covered with the material. Ma- 
terials for this gown, in the plain and embroidered 
crepe, can be bought for $3.29. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 524 
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No. 626—The costumes showing a combination 
of a plain and figured material, or a skirt completed 
with a jacket in a contrasting color, are new spring 
modes. The contrast in color is shown in this model. 
The skirt is cut in two pieces with the underskirt 
joined to the upper portion under the piping of the 
material used for the jacket. The collar and cuffs 
are fashioned from the skirt material. If ratine is 
used, the materials will cost $4.79, and if linen, 
$2.41. 

No. 627—The combination of a plain and striped 
material is shown in this simple model. The lower 
part of the skirt, the yoke and the upper part of the 
sleeves are fashioned from the plain goods, with the 
upper portion of the skirt and the waist of the 
striped material. ‘The collar is of embroidered 
batiste. As the upper part of the skirt and the waist 
are cut in one, the pattern is sold only as a costume. 
In gingham, the materials for this model could 


Equally Good in Silk or Cotton 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 524 


be purchased for $1.47. 


No. 628—The printed 
cottons are charming as 
trimmings for the sim- 
ple little frock of crepe 
or voile. Pipings or 
bands of one of the new 
cottons showing the bril- 
liant colorings of the 
East are used to trim this model. The under- 
skirt is attached to a foundation of muslin, and the 
overskirt is edged with the printed cotton. The 
printed cotton is used on the waist to give the 
surplice effect, to mark the armholes, finish the 
neck and edge the sleeves. The tiny vest is of 
tucked batiste matching one of the colors in the 
printed cotton and the jabot and sleeve frills may 
be of the same material. In voile, the materials 
for this frock could be bought for $2.15. 
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Clothes for Summer Frolics 


No. 629—(Patterns in 4, 6, and 8-year sizes) 
Apron decorated with ‘design of two children. Can 
be worn as a dress. Stamped tan linene for apron, 
including pattern, costs 60 cents, cut stencil of 
design ccsts 25 cents. No. 630——(Patterns in 
4, 6, and 8-year sizes) Kate Greenaway frock of 
voile, crepe or muslin with the Bulgarian embroid- 
ery or printed cotton used as pee 9 No. 
631—(Patterns in 8, 10, and 12-year sizes) Russian 
blouse costume of plain and plaid gingham, cham- 
bray, linen, percale or a cloth material. The blouse 
is plaited with plaid front panel matching the 
plaited skirt. No. 632—(Patterns in 2, 4, and 6- 
year sizes) Coat dress of linen, chambray, gingham 
or pique with scalloped edging. No. 633—(Pat- 
terns in 2, 4, and 6-year sizes) Checked gingham 
or chambray dress fastening at the side. he full- 
ness in the front is arranged to form a panel. No. 
634—(Patterns in 6, 8, and 10-year sizes) Middy 
blouse with circular skirt showing inverted plait 
in the center front and back. The bottom of the 
blouse is left open and faced with contrasting color. 
No. 635—(Patterns in 4, 6, and 8-year sizes) Coat 
dress of a cloth, linen or cotton material, with 
checked collar, belt and cuffs. No. 636—(Pat- 
terns in 2, 4, and 6-year sizes) Simple dress of 
batiste, mull or muslin with plaited skirt and 
pointed yoke of embroidery to match the belt. 
No. 637—(Patterns in 10, 12, and 14-year sizes) 
Suit of cloth or linen with plaited skirt and jacket 
showing belt cut in one with front and back. No. 
638—(Patterns in 4, 6, and 8-year'sizes) Coat dress 
in cloth or linen with yoke and front and back 
panel cut in one piece. The yoke is extended to 
give a low shoulder seam, 


Apron patterns cost 10 cents each. 
Perforated patterns of the designs 
with complete outfit cost 25 cents. 





Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 524 











No. 639—(Patterns in 4, 6, and 8-year sizes) 
Apron with Teddy bear design. Tan art cloth for 
apron, stamped in colors and including pattern, 
costs 40 cents; in white butcher cloth, 50 cents. 
No. 640—(Patternsin 4, 6,and 8-yearsizes) Apron 
with duck design. “an art cloth for apron, stamped 
in colors and including pattern, costs 40 cents; in 
white butcher cloth, 50 cents. No. 641—(Patterns 
in 2, 4, and 6-year sizes) Little apron to entirely 
cover the dress, with yoke and sash in the back. 
Can be worn as a dress. No. 642—(Patterns in 
4, 6, and 8-year sizes) Apron with bunny design. 
Tan art cloth for apron stamped in colors, and in- 
cluding pattern, costs 40 cents; in white butcher 
cloth, 50 cents. No. 643—(Patterns in 2, 4, and 
6-year sizes) Boy’s suit with collar and belt em- 
broidered in Bulgarian design. Stamped blue 
crash linen for suit, including pattern, costs $1.75, 
in pure white linen, $1.35, and in light tan linen, 
$1.00. No. 644—(Patterns in 4, 6, and 8-year 
sizes) Coat in cloth, linen or pique with diagonal 
side fastening. The coat is open at the side seams 
near the bottom. No. 645—(Patterns in 2, 4, and 
6-year sizes) Boy’s suit in gingham or linen with 
simulated sailor collar stitched on and edged with 
scalloped braid. No. 646—(Patterns in 6, 8, and 
10-year sizes) Coat dress in linen, gingham, per- 
cale, or pique with yoke fastening at the side, and 
front panel extending to the bottom of the skirt. 
No. 647—(Patterns in 2, 4, and 6-year sizes) Apron 
trimmed with bands, piping or braid in a con- 
trasting color. No. 648—(Patterns in 2, 4, and 
6-year sizes) Apron to slip over the head and but- 
ton at the sides. No. 649—(Patterns in 4, 6, 
and 8-year sizes) Boy’s overalls with Dutch design. 
Stamped tan linene for apron, including pattern, 
costs 60 cents; cut stencil costs 25 cents. 


Apron patterns cost 10 cents each. 
Perforated patterns of the designs 
with complete outfit cost 25 cents. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 524 
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The Variety in 


No. 650—Effective model for figured material 
with the underskirt attached to the overskirt. 
The plaited vest is of batiste, matching in color 
the figure. 

No. 651—A silk or cotton gown with four- 
gore skirt showing plaits in the front. Perfor- 
ated pattern with complete outfit costs 25 cents; 





the New Modes 


stamped voile for gown costs $1.75; in crepe 
$2.00. 

No. 652—Simple Russian blouse gown to be 
fashioned from a silk, linen or cotton material. 
Two-piece skirt with blouse trimmed with embroid- 
ery or soutache. The modestie is of batiste. 

Further descriptions will be found on page 524. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 524 
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Is Illustrated by These Gowns 


No. 653—A gown of silk, linen or cotton showing 
the new tunic which is slightly gathered at the waist 
and has a novel flare in the front. There is a vestee 
and sleeve frills of batiste, and embroidery done 
in braid. 

No. 654—A pretty gown of voile or crepe with 
a long vest of a contrasting coloréd voile, and bias 


tucks stitched down over the hips. The: kimono 
waist is finished with linen lace collar and cuffs. 
No. 655—A simple draped model in batiste with 
the drapery arranged at the sides. The new wide 
ribbon sash is worn with this frock. The drapery, 
the collar and cuffs are embroidered. 
. Further descriptions will be found on page 524. 


. 
Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 524 
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The Spring Styles Briefly Summarized 


By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis, Associate-Editor 


MATERIALS—A preponderance of new 
cotton fabrics, bordered crepes and voiles, ra- 
tine and cotton velvet. In cloth, wool mate- 
lasseand corded weaves, asin reps, ottomans, 
poplinsand Bedford cords, alsoserge. Insilk, 
crepe de chine, broche materials, charmeuse, 
moire, foulard, crepe meteor and tub silks. 

COATS—Medium and short. Cutaway 
fronts shorter than the backs. Russian 
blouse and belted effects, etons and boleros. 


SKIRTS—slightly fuller. Plaits, drapery 
and tunics give appearance of more fulness. 

WAISTS—draped and baggy, blousing 
in front and at the sides. 

SLEEVES—low shoulder seam, enlarged 
armholes, long and three-quarter length. 

STYLE FEATURES—combinations of 
different materials in contrasting colors. 
Wide sashes, high and normal waist line, 
vestees, Medici and low collars. 


Descriptions continued from pages 522 and 523 


No. 650—If fashioned from figured crepe, the 
materials could be purchased for $8.00, in figured 
foulard for $5.30. 

No. 651—If fashioned from voile, the materials 
can be bought for $1.70, in crepe for $2.70. 

No. 652—In linen, the materials could be bought 
for $2.63. 


No. 653—In voile, the materials could be bought 
for $1.80 and in crepe for $2.80. 

No. 654—In voile, the materials could be pur- 
chased for $1.15 with 75 cents additional for the 
linen lace collar and cuffs. 

No. 655—In batiste, the materials for this frock 
could be secured for $2:16. 


Prices of Good Housekeeping Patterns 


(Unless otherwise specified) 


Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each.—Skirt or waist or jacket patterns, 
15 cents each.—Children’s costumes, 15 cents each.—Lingerie patterns, 10 cents 
each.—Caps, belts, aprons, neckwear, baby patterns, 10 cents each.—Cut to 
measure costumes cost $3.00 each.—Skirt, waist or jacket costs $1.50 each. 


Pattern Dept. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 


Date___ 1913 





381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send the following patterns, for which I enclose 


Pattern No. Bust 























Street or Box No. 


Waist Child’s 
(34, 36, 38, 40) (23, 25, 27, 29) (Years) 
eee 


City or Town. 
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An April Shower 


Drawn by Maud Tousey Fangel 


{See A pril Sunshine on page 433) 
$25 





Running the Home 


How Money and Health are to be Conserved by Employing Public Utilities 
for Various Parts of the Domestic Service 


The third article in our series, The New Profession of Matrimony 


By Martha Bensley Bruere 


Author of “‘ Increasing Home Efficiency ”’ 


HE new profession of matrimony is 
being recognized because it has grad- 
ually dawned upon us that the “six 

days of creation” are by no means over, 
and that a world still so raggedly unfinished 
needs the helping hand of woman to get it 
finished right. The old profession of matri- 
mony merely expected the woman to be a 
good, home-staying wife and mother; the 
new profession of matrimony expects her to 
be a citizen also, because under the changed 
industrial conditions of today she cannot 
be a good wife and mother unless she is a 
full-fledged citizen. She has got to follow 
the spinning-wheel out into the world if she 
is going to attend to her job of being even 
as good a wife and mother as her grand- 
mother was. And 
to get time to 
wrestle with her 
new problems out 
in an unfinished 
world, she needs 
a new kind of 
equipment inside 
her matrimonial 
factory. 

How necessary 
this new equip- 
ment is I have 
proved person- 
ally. We, a house- 
hold, of four peo- 
ple rented a 
cottage ade- |R 





I,—for no discoverable reason except that I 
am handy with a skillet,—was dropped into 
her place to struggle with the household 
equipment as it ought not to be. Nobody 
but an archeologist could have understood 
that stove, nobody but the Count of Monte 
Cristo, who had learned to see in the dark, 
could have found it in the remote corner 
of the kitchen where it stood, without bark- 
ing his shins. 

The first morning when I tried te light 
the fire, I discovered that it was a wood 
stove, and that the wood was conveniently 
stored in the back yard about fifteen feet 
from the kitchen door where it could keep 
nice and damp all the time; that to get it 
T had to open and shut two doors, step over 
the slippery base 
of the pump, and 
then reverse the 
process with my 
arms full of wood. 
After I got the 
fire started, it 
was a question of 
finding a pail, 
opening and 
shutting two 
doors again, go- 
ing to the pump 
and pumping up 
water, bringing 
the pail back 
through the two 
doors, filling the 


Spe cabs 





quately furnished Opening day of a Minnesota co-operative laundry. The same tea-vet tle and 


after the fashion 
of our pleasant 
and interesting ancestors of two genera- 
tions back. As each of the four of us was 
busily occupied in earning his or her own 
livelihood, we brought an able-bodied and 
competent general housework girl with us, 
and descended upon that cottage over 
which Peace appeared to brood as a dove. 
It didn’t! 

The general housework girl fell ill and 
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steam power runs both creamery and laundry 


putting it on the 
stove; then go- 
ing through the dining room into the 
pantry where the coffee-can was kept, 
bringing that into the kitchen, opening the 
kitchen cupboard for the coffee pot, getting 
a tablespoon out of the kitchen drawer, 
measuring the coffee into the pot, and carry- 
ing the can back through the dining room 
into the pantry. The breakfast eggs were 
stored in the cellar, which was really noth- 
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ing but a hole underneath the pantry floor. 
To get them I went across the dining room 
into the back of the pantry, got down on 
my hands and knees, pulled the cover up 
from the floor, laid it to one side, then 
bracing myself with my left hand against 
the opposite side of the cavity, inserted my 
head and right arm into the hole and felt 
around for the dish of eggs. Getting them 
out, I put the cover back 
upon the hole in the floor, 
climbed to my feet, carried 
the eggs to the kitchen, 
went to the kitchen cup- 
board for the skillet and 
started in to fry them. 
When breakfast was over 
and I had washed the 
dishes, I found that there 
was no place to throw the dish- 
water. I was forced to carry 
the dishpan in my hands, kick 
open two doors, go to the edge 
of the bank and splash it down 
the hill,—no way to treat dish- 
water! 

I swept body brussels carpets 
and ran around and dusted 
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woman to do that work than for me to do 
it. If I couldn’t get a human servant, what 
possible substitute could I find? 


Home Service Plants and Their Cost 


Firs®, to get rid of the pumping and carry- 
ing of water, I could install a pumping outfit 
with a two and one-half horse power 
gasoline engine which could be purchased 
for $330.60 and installed for $50; a pres- 

sure tank to hold 140 gallons, which 

would cost $32.40; a hydraulic lift $35, 
and a range boiler for 
$10. This outfit at a 
total cost of $458 would 
provide hot and cold 
water all over the house. 
Besides this, the gasoline 
engine could be made to 
run the household ma- 
chinery consisting of a 
washing machine, which 
would cost $50, a mangle 
for the clothes at $150, 
a wringer for $15, and a 
vacuum cleaner at $190. 
The shafting necessary 





bric-a-brac till ex haustion Jy our modern housekeeping, nine- to run these appliances 
claimed me for its own, and tenths of the burden of the house- would cost approxi- 
after I had struggled vainly to work is carried by the husband, in mately $100; it would 


produce smooth surfaces on 
feather beds till I was tired 
enough to sleep on the floor, [- 
looked into the possibilities of the case. 

Anyone living in that house with that 
equipment and a family of four would find 
the housekeeping a life work. She would 
not have any time left to bring up her chil- 
dren, she would have no disposition to be 
pleasant to her husband,—indeed there is 
no reason to suppose that any human organ- 
ism could stand up against many years of 
such strain. 

Our particular matrimonial firm could 
not stand the financial loss of my idleness, 
for though I worked every muscle to a 
whip-cord it was at such unnecessary work 
that I felt myself idle as an oyster. Some- 
thing had to be done. Naturally I looked 
for another general housework girl to take 
my place. Is that not the first impulse of a 
woman under like circumstances? It was, 
however, a servantless town; there were no 
Servants to be had. And besides, when I 
straightened up from the cook-stove long 
enough to get my brain into action, I 
realized that it was no wiser for another 


the shape of bills for service, and 
one-tenth by the wife, in the form 
of care and effort 


cost $15 to install the 
vacuum cleaner and $20 
for laundry tubs, because 
a washing machine however efficient, does 
not entirely obviate hand work at the wash- 
board. This would make a total of $540 
for the installation of household machinery. 
Or, $1000 for a complete “plant.” 

Our house was lighted with kerosene 
lamps,—as expensive and laborious a way 
of lighting a house as has ever been invented! 
It has been‘estimated that it requires ten 
minutes per lamp per day to keep this light- 
ing equipment in good order. That would 
make for our village of about three hundred 
families having on an average of six lamps 
per family three hundred hours of time, or 
thirty-seven eight-hour days spent every 
twenty-four hours merely for lighting their 
homes. And expensive—well! The amount 
of light which with the kerosene flat flame 
would cost $1.00, would with a round flame 
cost $1.04, with a gasoline mantle 72 cents, 
with acetylene gas $1.42, and with a tung- 
sten electric lamp only 53 cents. This being 
so, why not have the electric light? The 
cost of installing it would be, for a 40 am- 
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pere hour, 30 volt, 15 cell battery, $60; 
for a dynamo $65, a switchboard $60, 
lamps $20, and for installation $105, making 
the whole cost of the home electric lighting 
system $310; and the cost of maintaining 
this plant is estimated at between $8 and 
$10 per year. Altogether I could® install 
a water system, a lighting system and house- 
hold machinery for $1,308, but was* that 
all I needed? Far from it. 

I must have a pro- 
per stove, I ought to 
have a fireless cooker, 
and I needed an alcohol 
stove on which to heat 
things quickly. These 
three sorts of cooking 
apparatus would make 
a big hole in $100. I 
needed bread pans and 
cake tins and meat 
choppers and ice cream 
freezer and other small 
equipment which I 
would have been a wise 
woman and a keen 
shopper to get for $50. 
Practically, I needed a 
small edition of the 
factory apparatus on 





was remodeling her kitchen. She had been 
married six years. There were two children, 
one not yet able to walk. She had struggled 
in vain to get or keep a cook and was now 
planning to do without one. She showed me 
a little hill back of the house. 

“T have worked out a scheme,” said she, 
“by which the spring up there can be piped 
down to the house. There is sufficient fall 
to send it up tothesecond 
story.” 

“That,” said I, “would 
make it possible for you 
to have stationary tubs, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Tt would if I wanted 
them,” she said, “but I 
don’t. That is one thing 

that can be done out 

of the house. I send 
all my clothes to the 
laundry in the village. 

It costs a good deal in 

money, but certainly 

not more than the 

wages and keep I 

would have to pay a 

girl if I could get one. 


The “ power” supplied by a servant at $4.00 per I am looking forward 
week, or $208 a year, is far more expensive than to the time when there 


which I had depended the annual upkeep of a small gasoline engine, won't be a tub or a 


for much of this work 
when we had lived in 
the «city. 

Now this was prohibitively expensive, 
but could I expect to drag the pastoral age 
up to the level of modern civilization for 
a sixpence? I must pay high for the privi- 
lege of concentrating the domestic progress 
of centuries into six months, and yet it 
reeded to be done if I was to do any work 
besides housekeeping. I was not the only 
woman in the village trying to pursue a 
“gainful occupation”’ in addition to running 
my house. There were several households 
where both husband and wife were wage 
earners. Mr. Neil was the village truck- 
man; Mrs. Neil was the telephone girl. 
Mr. Wilkins was the storekeeper; his wife 
was his chief clerk. Mr. Bell was the wheel- 
right and general ironworker; his wife 
worked in the canning factory. Mr. Free- 
man dealt in farm machinery and his wife 
was the postmistress. How did they solve 
their domestic problems? 

In the midst of my perplexities, I detached 
myself from that engrossing housework and 
visited a farmhouse where the housewife 


for which $104 per year, half the former amount, 
is a very high estimate 


flatiron in the whole 
valley.” 

I found that I, too, was looking forward, 
not to a more efficient washtub and flat- 
iron, but to getting along without any wash- 
tub and flatiron at all. And I have recently 
learned that not only for the village woman 
but for the farmer’s wife as well this is 
a perfectly practical dream which occasion- 
ally comes true. The Winona Daily Repub- 
lican Herald from Minnesota said on De- 
cember 2nd, 1912: 


The opening on Saturday of the co-operative 
laundry at Winona was attended by about a hun- 
dred farmers, their wives and friends. The new 
laundry building is an addition to the creamery. 
The same steam power produced will be used for 
both. It is estimated that the average farm laundry, 
exclusive of fancy goods, will not cost more than 
fifty cents a week. The co-operative creamery has 
been in existence in Minnesota since 1890, and while 
there has been considerable talk about a laundry 
owned and managed by the farmers, until the pres- 
ent time no community has had the temerity to 
tackle it. To install a full equipment in the laundry, 
$3,000 has been spent. The new organization has 
been capitalized for $5,000 and shares are sold at 
$5. The stock issued has already been oversub- 
scribed. It is proposed to charge fair rates for doing 
the laundry work. If, after paying att expenses, 
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there is a surplus, it will be divided at the end of 
the year among the patrons according to the busi- 
ness each did with the laundry.” 


Now wouldn’t that co-operative laundry 
have saved me the $50 I would have had to 
spend for a washing-machine, the $150 
for a mangle, the $15 for a wringer, the $20 
for laundry tubs and all the little laundry 
appliances I would have needed in addition? 
Certainly I would rather pay 50 cents a 
week or $26 a year, than make this in- 
vestment of approximately $250 at once 
and substitute the mere 
gathering and counting of 
the clothes for the two 
days it would take me to 
wash and iron them. And 
as with the washing, so 
with the baking and a 
dozer other things for 
which the equipment was | | a 
expensive and the pro- , cage 
duction of which took an 435 and 
unnecessary amount of maintenance, 
time and strength. The ‘the country 


. costs 16 per cent. of the total income, 
difficulty was that I could and in the city only 8 per cent 


not install any of these 
co-operative labor-saving devices by myself; 
I could not produce an efficient household 
alone. The whole community had to be 
equipped with labor-saving devices if I was 
to benefit, and if this were done, would it not 
free all of the three-hundred housewives from 
domestic drudgery and give them a chance to 
be good citizens at the same time_that they 
were good housewives? And all this without 
recourse to the old domestic servant who is 
fortunately vanishing from our midst; for 
why should a domestic servant be wasted 
any more than any other woman? The do- 
mestic servant, after all, is merely one of 
the tools with which the housewife supple- 
ments her own labor—a power-driven tool, 
doing the work by the most costly form of 
energy, human muscle, for which there are 
an increasing number of adequate substi- 
tutes. 

I have recently spent some months travel- 
ing about through the West and Northwest, 
and I have found an almost unbelievable re- 
luctance among housewives to dispense 
with the vanishing human servant and 
accept in her place the increasingly willing 
public utility. In one village, for instance, 
in the natural gas belt, where gas was so 
cheap that one could hardly afford to go 
without it, the women still clung to coal and 
wood stoves, still lighted their houses by 





lamps, and had not one co-operative activ- 
ity in the village,—no bakeshop, no sewing 
establishment, no laundry, no possible way 
of harnessing this ready and willing servant 
to their uses. In a western town of about 
the same size there was a swift and shallow 
river which could have afforded electric 
power for a whole county, and yet ran by in 
idleness. This town had no natural gas 
and was inconveniently located with 
reference to any other fuel. The 
housewives in consequence had to de- 
vote all their time to house- 
keeping and had no leisure to 
see that their streets were 
lighted and cleaned, to utilize 
their public library or to over- 
see their school. 

Of course this is not a uni- 
versal situation. In Wiscon- 
sin, particularly, the women 
have laid hands on their 
abundant water power and 
transmuted it into electricity. 
They have solved their do- 
mestic problems to an extent 
which gives them time to get 
decent railroad stations almost everywhere, 
to lobby for laws on railroad and factory 
legislation, to help on a state-wide campaign 
for pure food and milk, and to attend the 
farmers’ institutes, demonstration classes 
and other forms of university extension fifty- 
thousand strong. 

We did not stay in our country village 
long enough to help solve any of its domestic 
problems co-operatively. We were called 
back to the city where many of these prob- 
lems have begun to be solved commerci- 
ally, and where the factory equipment of a 
matrimonial firm does not have to be elab- 


orate orcostly. In fact, I am almost inclined / 


to say that the efficient running of a hortie 
in the city is measured by the things it does 
not possess, and I am inclined to turn resent- 


fully upon those lecturers and writers on do- / 


mestic science who hand out to the trusting 
public lists of the things without which no 
one can respectably start housekeeping; as 
though efficient housekeeping depended on 
the number of things the matrimonial firm 
accumulated. 

What need has a city flat-dwelling house- 
wife for even the most perfect preserving 
kettle, when the cost of fruit to preserve, plus 
the cost of sugar, spice, and fuel to cook 
it is far greater than the cost of the already 
preserved fruits she can buy at the stores? 
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The truly efficient flat which the truly 
efficient housewife will select is already pro- 
vided with an ice chest and a stove; there 
is a laundry in every block, and if there is 
no vacuum cleaner already installed, are 
there not vacuum cleaning firms which will 
go about and vacuum-clean for one at 
regular intervals? 


City Cheaper Than Country 


Against the $2,000, which is approxi- 
mately what the country woman who does 
everything at home must spend for an ade- 
quate equipment, the city woman who has 
the public utilities for her household ser- 
vants need spend only about one-tenth of 
that sum on home equipment, and she can 
operate her house for correspondingly less 
money. I have helped collect a series of 
budgets from all over the United States, 
and I find that the percentage of the family 
income which is spent for the operation of 
the household,—heat, light, refurnishing, 
repairs, service, etc..—drops from sixteen 
per cent. in towns with a thousand inhabi- 
tants or less, to eight. per cent. in cities of 
a million or over; while the cost of shelter, 
which includes the charge on the installation 
of public utilities in the city, is only three 
per cent. greater than it is in the country. 
And in spite of the fact that the matrimonial 
firms operating in the small towns and the 
country have an average money income of 
only $1,759.58 a year while the firms in the 
cities average $2,871.34, the city households 
are operating for $53.98 less a year than the 
country ones. 

But since some of these families who live 
in towns of one thousand inhabitants or less 
are farmers; and since farmers usually in- 
clude the wages of farm hands, which are 
really business charges, under the head of 
domestic service, in the operation of the 
household, I have warked out also the cost 
of operation in towns of from one thousand 
to ten-thousand inhabitants where domestic 
servants are few and public utilities fewer 
still. The matrimonial firms in these towns 
spend $152.73 more for operation in a year 
than the firms in the very largest cities, 
although their average income is $1,012.22 
less than the average income in the city. 
And although city rents are very much 
higher than rents in the country or small 
town, when they are balanced against this 
increased cost of operation I find that the 
city household pays only $16.80 more for 


shelter and operation together, than the 
small town household pays. 

Now isn’t the saving of the housewife’s 
time and strength added to the expensive 
country equipment worth more than $16.80 
a year? 

Of course there are many city households 
that do not take advantage of the public 
utilities which are eager to do their house- 
work for them, that cling to the old idea 
that they must be little manufacturing plants 
for sheets and pillow-cases, clean clothes and 
preserves, instead of primarily factories 
for citizenship. Our New England ances- 
tresses who prided themselves on improving 
their opportunities would certainly blush 
at these descendants of theirs who have re- 
fused to do under the changed circumstances 
of today what they did so adequately a hun- 
dred years ago. There are two excuses for 
these women and their good husbands. The 
first is that they have no idea that they are 
examples of atavism,—forms of life which 
have been mysteriously preserved from a 
bygone age; and second, that the house- 
hold which does not keep account of its 
expenditures and balance an outlay in one 
direction against a saving in another is apt 
to think that the use of public utilities is 
a great expense. 

Yes, there is a third excuse. These 
households are right in believing that the 
expense of using these public utilities is far 
more than it need be. Take electricity, 
for instance. It varies in cost to the small 
consumer from ten to seventeen cents per 
kilowatt hour, while it can be produced in 
a private plant at five cents a kilowatt hour, 
and isolated plants have been established 
in various places where electricity is pro- 
duced at a cost of from one to two cents 
a kilowatt hour. 


Misguided City Housewives 


I went flat-hunting once with a bride-to- 
be. Her husband-elect had a small salary 
and she was trying to plan to save part 
of it. The memory of our day together is 
like a monologue broken by dashes. 

“There isn’t any use in my looking at 
this flat. It’s only got a gas stove, and you 
know perfectly well that gas costs a dollar 
a thousand2—Oh, yes, I know this only costs 
$30 a month, but where am I going to keep 
the flour barrel and the sugar barrel? Henry 
can’t possibly afford to have me buy them 
in small quantities, they’re so much more 














expensive. I’ve simply got to have a store- 
room. Oh, no, there wouldn’t be room in 
this bedroom for the sewing machine. 
You know readymade clothes cost so 
much. I know this flat is cheap and the 
view is lovely, but where are the laundry 
tubs? There aren’t any? Well, then it’s 
simply out of the question. You know it 
costs at least $1.50 a week to send the clothes 
to the laundry, and I simply can’t afford 
it. Where do you store the 
coal? What, you haven’t any 
place for it? Well, then, we 
can’t consider this. I’ve got 
to have room enough for at 
least two tons; it’s much 
cheaper that way. Where are 
the clothes to be dried? 
What, there isn’t any place? 
You’ve made the roof into a 
garden? Well, I can’t help it 
if it is pleasanter; my clothes 
have got to be dried some- 
where.” 

This young bride of course showed a pleas- 
ing disposition to stand up to her share of 
the matrimonial labor as she saw it,— 
but she saw crooked. She just fitted the 
old adage of penny-wise and pound foolish, 
which is a very common failing in both 
members of a matrimonial firm. Suppose 
this bride had refused to take the price 
of gas as final, and instead of clinging fran- 
tically to the ancestral coal hod, had gone 
forth as the people of the East Side did in 
New York City and organized a campaign 
to bring gas down to eighty cents. Suppose 
instead of accepting the unreasonable dif- 
ference in the price of flour and sugar by 
the barrel and by the pound, she had made 
herself into a little private investigating 
committee to find out what was the matter? 
Suppose instead of giving up her roof garden 
and her lovely view, she had accepted the 
flat without laundry tubs or drying facil- 
ities and sent her laundry out? Ifa farmer’s 
wife can get her laundry done for fifty 
cents a week through a co-operative laundry 
why can’t a city wife do the same thing? 

The woman who insists upon pottering 
about her home, doing by hand a large 
amount of work that could be better done 
by the public utilities—the power plant 
and factory,—is simply soldiering on her 





Illumination which 
a flat flame kerosene ™“ ; a. ; 
lamp supplies for little children into factories, 
$1.00 is suppliedby they overwork the women 


a@ tungsten electric who were once our household 
bulb for 53 cents 
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job, misapplying her brains, and abusing 
her husband. For we women have turned 
over to our husbands nine-tenths of the 
work our mothers used to do in their homes. 
We have turned over the education of our 
children to the men, the making of our 
clothes to the men, the smoking of the 
hams, the dripping of lard, the canning of 
vegetables for the winter; and of course 
the men, being trained to make money, 
don’t run the housewife’s end 
of their job well. They put 


servants and are now the 

factory workers, and they fix 

prices, not with reference to 

the consumer, but to their 

bank accounts. We cry out 

against the high cost of liv- 

)) | ing and then we add to that 

cost by pottering about the 

house at useless work when 

we ought to be out seeing that the schools 

are run right, that the clothing factories 

are run right, the packing houses, the 

creameries, the laundries, the electric 

power plants, and all the other public 
servants. 

If we are to run our homes as successfully 
as our grandmothers did, if we are to do our 
share of the work of the matrimonial firm, 
we have got to spend as much time over the 
cotton and woolen mills as our ancestors 
did over the spinning-wheel and loom, and 
so on through the whole list of domestic 
activities. 

The new profession of matrimony is not 
a new profession at all. It is really just the 
old profession adjusted to modern condi- 
tions! The woman who talks about the 
woman’s sphere or the man’s sphere instead 
of the human sphere isn’t fit to be a wife 
and mother. And the man who talks of 
matrimony as if it were a little private lux- 
ury instead of the public business of pro- 
ducing efficient citizens has no right to 
a vote. 

Nine-tenths of the business of running 
the home today is the business of running 
the public utilities and seeing to it that we 
get the best service for the least reasonable 
cost for the use-of all our households. 
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Sex Hygiene in the Public Schools 


Reasons Why Children, Girls in Particular, Should be Taught These 
Subjects in the Classroom 


By Victor Cox Pedersen, A.M., M.D. 


Member of the American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, Member of the Public Health Education 
Committee of the Medical Society of the County of New York, Physician to the New York Probation Association 


This sane and helpful talk was inspired by a mother’s article in the September issue of this 


magazine, protesting against instruction in sex hygiene in the public schools. 


Dr. Pedersen is a 


urologist of distinction, who has made a special study of this phase of the problem of education 


NE great obstacle which educators 
in sexology meet in codperation by 
parents is hopelessly perverted 

modesty, which, if allowed full sway, forever 
confuses innocence and ignorance as the 
same mental states. Innocence implies 
full knowledge, exercise of will and self- 
control. Parents are by no means uncom- 
mon who glory in their own ignorance, 
which they choose to call innocence. It is 
futile to expect codperation by such, or 
indorsement of any but the policy of no 
instruction at all. 

The point of not teaching pupils en masse 
is only reasonably well taken, chiefly be- 
cause not fully explained. Pupils may well 
be taught sex matters in classes of twenty; 
larger groups dissipate the personal element, 
which is an important feature. Children 
should learn that sexual subjects are not 
disgraceful, but may with dignity be im- 
parted as essential knowledge for right 
living and doing. In all relations in life, 
it is much more a matter of how a thing is 
done than of the thing itself. 

Notwithstanding these facts, no sane per- 
son will deny that finality of teaching 
should lie with parents. Unfortunately, 
parents do not seek the very confidence 
from their children which provides oppor- 
tunity for the right instruction, through 
fear of the application of knowledge by each 
child to the relations of its own father and 
mother. 

This situation is far removed from the 
command: “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” That girl and boy who cannot 
honor parenthood in his own father and 
mother must have had peculiar bringing up. 

The point that evil-minded pupils con- 
taminate the high-minded child in the school 
room never can be true if the right relation 
exists between the child and the parents. 
Any educational system must look to 
parents to-correct' contamination, not only 
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in sex matters, but also in lying and cheat- 


ing, as instances of moral obliquity de- 


pendent on and corrigible by home precept 
and training. The stamina of the child 
must be lacking, who cannot be trained to 
meet these influences, and that parent must 
be wanting, who cannot successfully combat 
such tendencies. 

To teach sexology to the exclusion of 
parental direction is a mistake. Educators 
cannot be charged justly with it. To rely 
alone on home influence would be an equal 
mistake, and our author-mother is misguided 
in her arguments for it. 

The assertion of the mother who wrote 
for Goop HousEKEEPING, that there is en- 
deavor to instill advanced science into 
unscientific minds, is a misapprehension. 
The endeavor is at a measure of instruction 
suitable for average students. With wider 
experience, present standards will improve. 
Meanwhile, the existing policy is an un- 
questioned advantage over that which has 
preceded it for so many generations, as it 
supplies refined knowledge, with its ad- 
vantages over misguided ignorance, wrongly 
called innocence. 

The objection that children are nauseated 
by instruction is not well taken, because an 
important element of good mental balance 
toward such matters imparted by proper 
class-room instruction is self-control. A 
girl who cannot be brought to this mental 
fiber may become the mother who faints 
when her boy cuts his finger. 

To argue for emotional and _ spiritual 
elements in sex hygiene (which is undoubt- 
edly a correct argument), and then to call 
sex teaching a disclosure to children of “all 
the vileness of the lowest side of humanity,” 
(which is undoubtedly an incorrect and im- 
possible argument), is an attitude not easy 
to comprehend. The conviction of vileness 
in the normal married life is a violence to 
the command of “Honor thy father and 
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thy mother.” This form of honor is just 
as deeply part of this Mosaic commandment 
as is the honor of mere filial obedience. How 
much devotion toward motherhood and 
fatherhood can possibly exist in the child 
who believes that its parents had “all the 
vileness of the lowest side of humanity” in 
bringing it into being? To the contrary, 
parents should believe and teach that par- 
enthood is the expression of the holiest and 
loftiest function of life and love. 
Providence has given us no other method 
of incurring parenthood. If He had given 
us another method, duly stamped with 
approval, when compared with the sexual 
method, then the latter would per se become 
what so many wrongfully think,— sinful. 
Why should we believe the Christian 
teaching, more or less common to all re- 
ligions, that man is created in the image of 
God, and next proceed to believe that the 
physiological process of begetting other 
images of God, namely, our children, is sur- 
rounded by lowness, vileness and wickedness? 


Preliminary Courses in Botany and- Biology 


In general, the phenomena of mammalian 
reproduction should never be displayed to 
children out of a clear sky of previously bliss- 
ful ignorance. Such instruction should be 
preceded by perhaps several years in botany 
and biology, with special respect for the fact 
that the general principle of reproduction is 
much the same throughout all life. No 
single process in nature points toward a 
divine plan more fully than the physiology 
of reproduction. Here we have by the 
union of two elements, the effort to minimize 
and subdivide the imperfections of either. 

One of the most important lessons for 
girls to be taught in the class room is the 
physiologic fact that the element of repro- 
duction supplied by the female is in every 
sense equal in value, importance and activ- 
ity to the element supplied by the male. 
The lesson of perfect mutuality few mothers 
of to-day have ever learned. The mothers 
of the future will know it through scientific 
class-room knowledge of the right sort. If 
these convictions are reached through suit- 
able courses in botany, biology, zodlogy, 
embryology and the like, the boy or girl 
will soon see that the divine ordering of all 
other life is also the ordering of human life, 
and that, therefore, reproduction is a matter 
of course, of dignity and of honor in the 
human family exactly as it is inevitable law 


in the orders below us. Banishment of any 
notion of shame or false modesty in these 
processes should ensue. 

It is difficult to conceive how any woman 
can enter married life with any other view 
and expect happiness to result. If she can- 
not regard her marital tie as a privilege 
equal in degree for herself as for her husband, 
and as an honor of like sublimity for both, 
then an intolerable situation arises, making 
the wife belittled rather than dignified. 

No young woman should fancy herself in 
love with a man unless she deeply feels the 
normal hope of parenthood and its blessings 
to be shared with him. Unless this spirit 
moves within her heart during courtship, 
it will hardly move after marriage. 

Our children should be taught that the 
lasting basis of matrimonial happiness is the 
physical basis. I mean that no right- 
minded person seeking married life with a 
due sense of parental responsibility will ever 
do so with a person who does not satisfy 
all the other bases, namely, the mental, the 
moral, the educational and the spiritual, 
because all these other characteristics must 
have their influence on the offspring. This 
is the principle of eugenics in a nutshell. 

The point that girls have been known to 
faint during lessons in sex physiology and 
to show shame in the presence of boys after 
them is not at all well taken. Fainting is 
a trivial phenomenon, and usually means 
very little. One-of my friends in a lecture 
on sex hygiene before the entire student 
body of a well-known men’s college saw one 
of the men carried out in a dead faint. In 
a girls’ school, within my knowledge, “‘pure” 
physiology is taught, that is to say, all 
allusion to sex matters is so absolutely 
omitted that even the mammary glands of 
the demonstration mannikin are removed. 
In every term, it is common for several girls 
to faint during these lessons. Perhaps, our 
mother-author will see that she has attached 
an undue importance to fainting among girls 
during instruction in sex hygiene. 

Shame in the presence of boys probably 
rests on the mistake in our present methods 
previously alluded to, namely, of intrusting 
this vital matter to unmarried women (who 
are not physicians) as instructors. If 
properly taught, this knowledge should in- 
spire the average girl with a sense of honor 
for the ideal of the future sharer in common 
with her of the dignity of parenthood. 

A woman may refuse to have children on 
any ground, but if she does, she denies to 
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some man, worthy as a rule, that for which 
he will lay down his life, and always give his 
best endeavor, namely, for his own child, 
its mother and the ideals both represent. 

The point that this mother-author makes 
that some teachers deplore the effect of sex 
teaching on the girls must be either an error 
in observation by the teachers or some blun- 
der in the method adopted. I know an 
institution with three hundred girls, where 
they are taught general hygiene by a male 
physician and physiology, including sex 
physiology, by a female physician. The 
latter informs me that the eagerness with 
which the girls attend her lectures (which are 
compulsory) in groups of about twenty, and 
the searching character of their questions 
in her own office by the individual girls, 
show that they need precisely this advanced 
instruction, and are conscientiously inter- 
ested in it. Their mothers cannot give it 
because they did not have the opportunity 
to learn in young womanhood. The sign is 
a hopeful and healthful one, and shows that 
the matter, well managed and carefully 
taught, does good. When failure has oc- 
curred, the manner and method and not the 
subject and matter, must be responsible. 

The contention of our mother-author 
that “nature enshrouded sex in a mystery 
that the surgeons’ scalpel (and) the stu- 
dent’s penetration, shall never lay bare,” is 
fundamentally an error. We do not under- 
stand, indeed, the essence of life, any more 
than chemists comprehend the essence of 
matter, physicists that of magnetism, and 
electricians that of electricity. Such facts 
may forever defy human knowledge. There 
is still more to be learned, but we under- 
stand with accuracy many manifestations 
of matter, magnetism, electricity and life, 
and not least, the phenomena of repro- 
duction. The knowledge upon which the 
contrary assertion was made was so little 
as to be literally dangerous. 

It is a lamentable fact that the census 
returns show a low and falling birthrate 
among native Americans, but a more con- 
stant and higher birthrate among families 
of foreign parentage. Does our mother- 
author think that this fact points to mod- 
esty among Americans? Which is the more 
really modest—the American who often 
hesitates to utter the word “pregnant,” but 
prides herself on being “smart” through 
defeats of nature, or the foreign-born woman 
who in a matter-of-course spirit accepts the 
inspiration of motherhood? In her old age 
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she receives the homage of her children, 
whereas the former, when the lonely years of 
life come, realizes her mistake when it is too 
late, There is modesty and modesty, and 
modesty. It largely depends which variety 
exists in the American household whether 
we should be proud or not. 


Father, Mother, Physician and Clergyman 


It is a pity this writer indulged in the 
modern fad of attacking the medical pro- 
fession. I revere and honor the memory of 
a mother who had no fool notions on sex 
subjects, and who did much to teach her 
sons to honor parenthood through her 
motherhood. She taught that the ordinary 
being can count on four lifelong friends: 
father, mother, physician and clergyman. 
As a widow, she sent her boys to a physician 
of the right kind, who gave the instructions 
due in a way forever an example for paren- 
tal dignity and sweetness. If this woman 
has a physician whom she cannot respect 
better than her paragraph indicates, her 
earliest duty lies in finding one, both for her 
own sake and for her children’s sake. 

Mothers of the present had few of the 
advantages here outlined in their educa- 
tion. Hence, it becomes necessary to give 
them instruction along identical lines, so 
that they may coéperate with school and 
college during those filial confidences which 
right-minded children show toward right- 
minded parents. I, therefore, héartily agree 
with the contention of the writer of the 
Goop HousEKEEPING article that Mothers’ 
Clubs are good mediums for these lessons, 
which should be developmental for the un- 
informed mother precisely as they should 
be developmental for girls or boys. [Why 
not clubs for groups of mothers organized 
for this very purpose? Mothers’ clubs are 
comparatively few.—The Editor.| That 
woman must indeed possess a peculiar 
mentality in whose mind is finally created 
horror and disgust, as suggested by the 
author in some cases. 

As this mother, the author of the con- 
tribution in question, truly says, sexual 
morality is the basis of all wholesome life, 
and cannot suddenly be produced at any 
certain period of life, but is gradually de- 
veloped through the emotions, the spirit, 
and the will, and I would add, through a 
sound body, all whose processes, including 
the sexual, have always had respect and 
reverence and full knowledge. 
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The Joy of 


By Elizabeth M. Gilmer 


Being Fifty 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


HE most mischievous popular doc- 
trine of the day is the cult of youth 
to which women give themselves, 

body and soul. To try to look girlish and 
to attempt to deceive people into thinking 
that they possess a few less years than they 
do, has become more than a fad with them. 
It is a religion on whose altars they offer up 
their pleasures, their comforts, their health, 
and even their lives. 

Everywhere we see women growing old 
before their time by trying to keep young, 
for the pursuit of youth is a strenuous un- 
dertaking, made up of bitter self-sacrifices 
and hard work and a mental concentration 
on one subject that is bound to tell on even 
the most robust physique. Unfortunately, 
the constitutions of few women have been 
built strong enough to withstand the labor 
entailed by attaining perpetual juvenility, 
and so, everywhere, we are called on to 
mourn the ravages that the worship of 
youth has made on its devotees. 

When you observe a woman with a hag- 
gard face and a lean and hungry look and 
a pained expression, or when you note, with 
pity, that one walks as if she had some mal- 
formation of the hip joint, think not that the 
hand of affliction has been laid heavily upon 
her and that she is the victim of some fell 
mental or physical malady. She is merely 
trying to keep young. She is reducing. 
She is encased in a straight-front instrument 
of torture. She has become a monomaniac 
obsessed by one idea, the idea of trying to 
look in the early thirties instead of the late 
forties. 7 

Weep for her, for her sufferings are great. 
Her table groans with food and yet in the 
midst of plenty she is enduring all the pangs 
of starvation. She prepares delicious din- 
ners for her family and friends. She goes 
to banquets where her mouth waters for the 
rich foods and yet she sits up and heroically 
nibbles along on a bit of zwieback and a 
mess of loathsome spinach that are guaran- 
teed not to be fattening. For fat is synony- 
mous with age. 

Nor does starvation end the agonies that 
are endured by these pilgrims to the sacred 
font of youth. The miseries they undergo 
in the form of exercises no tongue can tell, 


for the way to the El Dorado where a woman 
never gets beyond twenty-five years old, 
and can wear a one-piece lingerie gown 
without looking as if she needed to have 
a public guardian appointed for her, is a 
hard one to travel. 

It is the Via Crucis; but women tread it 
without a murmur. If you could peep into 
the bedroom of nine-tenths of the fat, 
grizzle-haired, middle-aged women you know, 
you would behold them, with the light of a 
heroic endeavor and cold cream on their 
countenances, painfully and pantingly, with 
suffering untold, doing their exercises to 
keep young just as religiously as they say 
their prayers. 

Why any woman who has arrived at the 
age of discretion should see her ideal in a 
bread-and-butter miss and undertake to 
understudy her, is one of the mysteries of 
femininity that nobody can fathom. There 
is really nobody on earth who is more of a 
bore than a properly brought up young girl. 
You can amuse yourself with her for half an 
hour, watching her little tricks as you would 
dangle a ball before a sprightly puppy, but 
after that, heaven help those who must 
endure her society! Sweet sixteen has no 
conversation, no knowledge of the world, no 
background—nothing but hard, tasteless, 
flavorless youth. 

Still, the fact remains that woman re- 
gards youth as her trump card in the gamble 
of life and the one thing that she stakes all 
of her chances of winning upon. That is 
why the coming of her first gray hair is a 
tragedy to her and every inch that is added 
to her belt measure is bedewed with her 
tears. 

Now, there are two pathetic things about 
this frantic struggle that women make to 
keep young. The first is that it can’t be 
done. The second is that in trying to ap- 
pear young, when she is no longer youthful, 
a woman -misses the joy of youth that she 
cannot bring back and the peace and hap- 
piness of age that she refuses to accept. 
She literally falls between the stools. 

The more fool she, for middle age is the 
golden period of a woman’s life, if only she 
has intelligence enough to know it. Not 
youth nor beauty is so much to be envied as 
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Drawn by W. D. Stevens 


Being frankly fifty enables us to indulge in that choicest pleasure, friendship with an understanding 
man, who dares to be as charming as he can, because he doesn’t suspect us of trying to marry him 
(Illustrating “‘ The Joy of Being Fifty ”) 
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the state of the woman who has emanci- 
pated herself from the fear of age and who 
is frankly, honestly, and unashamedly fifty 
years old and wants everybody to know it. 

It is a time of privileges, of surcease from 
struggling, of freedom; a time when one’s 
age justifies one in doing all those things she 
wants to do and excuses her from not doing 
the things she doesn’t want to do. It isa 
time to be wished for, longed for, bragged 
about, instead of being dodged and lied about 
for twenty years; and why women do not 
hug the blessing of being fifty to their souls 
instead of making a piteous effort to stay 
thirty-five, passes comprehension. 

Just as a mere illustration of the joys it 
offers, take the matter of physical comfort; 
for we are so material that we can never be 
really happy until all is well with our bodies. 
The woman of fifty, if she is wise, passes into 
a state of physical ease that no younger 
woman ever knows, for she can please her- 
self about her clothes, instead of trying to 
please some man, which is the chief end of 
woman up to the time that she abandons 
the idea of masculine conquest. 

In spite of all the legends about Ninon de 
L’enclos and other aged charmers of the 
past, we all know that no woman is really 
a fascinator after forty and no woman of 
fifty ever sets men staring, unless it is be- 
cause she makes herself a figure of fun with 
her pads and her paint, her dyed hair and 
her straight-front. Wherefore, then, should 
the middle-aged woman torture herself by 
the vain endeavor to do the things that in 
her soul she knows to be impossible? 
Women dress to attract men,—and no man 
ever gives a second look at the appearance 
of a woman of fifty. 

The logic of the situation is irresistible. 
Be comfortable. Take off the things that 
crib, cabin, and confine. Let out your 
stays and get a good free breath once more. 
Come down off the stilted-heeled shoes 
that are the modern incarnation of the rack. 
Eschew the torturing straight-front that 
makes a fat lady of fifty feel as if she had 
been squeezed into a cast-iron stove. Eat 
as much as you like, and—oh, blessed 
thought—what you like, once more. 

To many hundreds of thousands of suffer- 
ing middle-aged women it would be a heaven 
on earth just to have another square meal 
and to wear a gown that didn’t choke the 
very life out of them — and shoes that didn’t 
make every step anagony. The key to this 
paradise is in their own hands. They have 
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only to,accept their age and to realize that 
no living man knows, or cares, whether they 
are twenty-four inches in the waist or 
thirty-six, or whether they wear a two and 
a half A, or a five E, shoe. 

Furthermore, the husband hunt is over 
for a woman of fifty. She has either got 
one, or isn’t going to get one and, at any 
rate, she has got to have some other bait 
than her looks to succeed as a fisher of men, 
so she might as well take the comforts to 
which her age entitles her. 

Then, no woman really comes into free- 
dom until she is frankly middle-aged. We 
must preserve the proprieties and affect the 
ignorance and innocence of girlhood and 
continue to blush, as long as we pretend to 
be sixteen. 

It is only after we pitch our “bloom of 
youth” jar out of the window and let our 
Titian locks go back to their natural grizzled 
state, that we can admit to understanding 
problem plays and novels and travel from 
one end of the world to the other unchap- 
eroned by anything but our faces. Also, 
and best of all, being frankly fifty enables 
us to indulge in that choicest of all mundane 
pleasures, friendship with a congenial and 
understanding man, who dares to be as 
charming as he can because he doesn’t sus- 
pect us of trying to marry him. 

Nor will the woman who is experiencing 
the joy of fifty lack for friends, male and 
female, for she is at her best socially. She 
is worth talking to and listening to, for she 
is like Lady Kew’s daughter, whom Thack- 
eray describes as being forty years old and 
having heard all there is to tell. Can’t you 
see her, fat and comfortable, shrewd and 
worldly, humorous and entertaining. and all 
because she accepts her age and makes the 
most of it? 

The only way for any middle-aged woman 
to get the cakes and ale that are her due at 
her fiftieth birthday party is for her to 
welcome her age and not foolishly try to bar 
the door against it. This is particularly true 
of married women and there is no other 
sight in the world at once so humorous and 
so pathetic as that of elderly wives tortur- 
ing themselves trying to keep young, hoping 
thereby to retain their husbands’ love. 

Why cannot these poor, silly geese realize 
that by the time a man has been married to 
a woman for thirty years he either loves her 
for something a thousandfold better than a 
peaches and cream complexion and a lissome 
form, or else he doesn’t love her at all? Ifa 
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man’s affection is a matter of his wife’s pos- 
sessing mere physical beauty, no living 
woman of fifty can hold a candle to the least 
pulchritudinous girl in the back row of the 
chorus and she might as well save herself 
the wear and tear on her constitution by 
trying to rival the natural beauty of youth 
with the handmade beauty of age. 

An inch more or less, up or down, or 
crossways, in his wife’s waist-line will not 
raise, nor lower, the temperature of a mid- 
dle-aged business man’s love one. single 
degree. And if a man doesn’t love his wife 
when they come to middle age, she can no 
more kindle the flame of affection in his 
breast with any imitation of youth than she 
can make a fire out of snow on a cake of ice. 

It is one of the blessed immunities of 
fifty, though, that one’s heart has gotten 
over the brittleness of youth and has be- 
come a tough proposition that will stand as 
many kicks as a football. In youth, love 
makes up the sum of a woman’s existence; 
but by the time she has reached middle age 
she has discovered that there are a great 
many other things in the world beside senti- 
ment and that one can live and have a very 
good time, even if one is not thoroughly 
understood and has missed her real soul mate. 

The young wife tears her hair and calls on 
heaven to witness that she is the most mis- 
erable of her sex, because her husband fails 
to come up to her ideal of what a romantic 
hero and a demigod should be. The woman 
of fifty has laid her regrets for what might 
have been, away in lavender; and while she 
admits to herself that possibly her husband 
is not all that she could wish, she settles her- 
self back comfortably in her limousine and 
reflects on the value of the law of com- 
pensation. 


Two More Coles 


Emotionally, middle age is the millen- 
nium of life for a woman, because she has 
lost the poignancy of youth and has not 
yet come to the deadening of the sensibilities 
by age. It is the time of philosophical en- 
joyment if only she could make up her mind 
to skim the cream off of today instead of 
crying over the spilt milk of yesterday. 

It is a thousand pities that women do not 
appreciate this truism. Nobody can be 
happy and peaceful and contented when 
living the double life and trying to act 
kittenish while their poor old bonesache with 
the rheumatism. Undoubtedly the chief 
cause of the nervousness and irritability that 
is so characteristic of the present day woman 
is mainly attributable to her determination 
to be young, though old. 

The real panacea for almost every ill 
under which the feminine sex groans, is sim- 
ply to let out its corset strings, cut an inch 
off of its shoe heels, go back to regular meals 
and restore the entry in the family Bible 
that says that Julia Maria was born on the 
25th of March, 1862, instead of on the 25th 
day of March, 1882, as she has beert in the 
habit of asserting. 

Age is a woman’s enemy only when she 
fights it. It becomes her best friend when 
she receives it with open arms; and for a 
woman to be admittedly middle-aged is for 
her to pass into a place full of emoluments 
and privileges. It brings to her comfort 
and happiness and a peace that passes all 
understanding. If women ofly knew it, 
it is the promised land, flowing with milk 
and honey for them, and there is only one 
thing that prevents them from entering into 
their heritage. And that is that no woman 
has ever yet been found who is fifty years 
old. 


Phillips Pictures 


The announcement in March Goop HovusEKEEPING of the publication of two of Mr. Phillips’ pictures 
was so enthusiastically received that we have decided to continue the series. 

We now offer this month’s cover, “April Showers,” and last June’s—‘‘ Have One,” reprinted in the 
original colors, and without any lettering whatsoever, on specially prepared paper, size 14 by 11 inches, at 
the really phenomenal price of 25 cents a copy. Last month’s pictures ‘‘ Romance” and February’s “ The 
Heart Juggler’’ may also be obtained on the same terms. 

Send stamps or currency at our risk, and the picture will be sent by return mail. 

ARTIST’S SIGNED PROOFS—Mr. Phillips has consented to append his signature to a limited de luxe 
edition on engraver’s proof paper. These are offered, while they last, at $7.50 each. A few copies of the 
de luxe edition of “ Romance” and ‘‘The Heart Juggler” are still obtainable at this price, but to secure one you 
must order now. Address 


Phillips Pictures, Good Housekeeping, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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The articles in this department, one and all, are from the pen of Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, formerly Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who writes for this magazine exclusively. 


Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from our readers, con- 
cerning the many phases of the great problem of Pure Food, 
and its corollaries of sanitation and health. Persons 
seeking personal replies should send postage. Address 
DR. HARVEY W. WILEY . 


Director of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of 
Food, Sanitation and Health 


1120 Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


Don’t Be Afraid of Canned Goods 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D 


N one point only has April the advantage 
I over other months; and that is, it is 
the season of the greatest plenty of eggs. 
In former years even poor people could 
afford to eat eggsin April. In recent years, 
since the craze of keeping fresh products has 
fastened its fangs on mankind, the rush to 
get April eggs for cold storage serves to 
keep the price high, especially in the cities, 
even during the month of April. The poor 
man, therefore, who lives in town, is lucky 
if he is able to buy April eggs for less than 
twenty cents a dozen, during the month 
of showers. The foods that are most scarce 
in April from natural causes are fruits and 
vegetables. 

So-called canned fruits and vegetables 
come into their own at such seasons. It is, 
I think, proper to say a word in favor of a 
product which has been so misunderstood 
and so thoroughly condemned as canned 
fruits and vegetables. I hold no brief for 
the canners, and have during my time been 
as severely denounced by many of them as 
anybody could wish, nor do I close my eyes 
to the imperfections and even abuses which 
sometimes creep into this industry. I do 
know, however, that the trade as a whole, 
and especially in its national organization, 
is working strenuously and continuously for 
the best conditions that can be secured. 

Among some of the prejudices which still 
persist is that one which ascribes to the 
canners the use of chemical preservatives, 
artificial sweeteners, and artificial colors and 
bleaching agents. It would be idle to deny 
the fact that all of these substances have 
been used at some time by the canner, but 


on the other hand, it should be pointed out 
that the members of the national organiza- 
tion of the canners of the United States have 
set their faces against unnecessary and 
injurious adjuvants, and have for many 
years been actively engaged in their elimi- 
nation and in the general improvement of 
the product. I think, therefore, that I can 
safely say at the present time that the 
purchaser of so-called “canned” vegetables 
and fruits may with certainty secure food 
products to which no chemical preservative 
has been added, in which there is no arti- 
ficial sweetener, like saccharin, in which 
there is no artificial color, either of vegetable 
or coal tar character, and in which no arti- 
ficial bleacher, like sulphurous acid has 
been employed. The only materials of this 
nature which may be found in canned goods 
are a few milligrams (a very small quan- 
tity) of salts of tin, which have been dis- 
solved by the acid of the contents of the can. 
The national canner’s organization has been 
engaged during the past two years in ex- 
tensive investigations looking to the sup- 
pression of this adulterant. Great progress 
has been made, and it may be expected that 
in the near future success will attend their 
efforts. 

But this is not the only progress which 
has been made in the canning industry. 
Careful supervision of the raw material has 
been inaugurated, and improvements in the 
methods of cleaning and preparing the fruits 
and vegetables and care in securing sanitary 
conditions of operation have been made. 
I do not claim that all of these things have 
been sought after by every canner. There 
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are doubtless many places yet in the United 
States where the canner is not careful of his 
raw material nor his methods of sanitation, 
nor the care and comfort of his employees, 
but these are incidents and do not generally 
obtain. All those who believe in the wel- 
fare of the canning industry, however, will 
join in the attempt to better existing con- 
ditions and especially to bring the backward 
factories into line. On the whole, there- 
fore, I may say that most of the common 
prejudices existing against canned foods are 
unfounded. There are, however, some 
considerations to be ea 
observed, especially Nutritives 
by those in straitened Added water 
circumstances respect- 
ing the use of canned 
food. 





Canned Water 


The function of the 
fruit and vegetable is 
not so particularly 
that of nutrition as it 
is to promote health. 
Succulent vegetables 


The purchaser of canned goods buys chiefly 
are largely water. canned water, just as when buying fresh vege- 
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I think it may be said as a rule that in pur- 
chasing canned goods you get more water 
than when buying the fresh vegetables. 
Thus the large consumption of canned goods 
entails an expense of considerable magni- 
tude in respect of nutrition as compared 
with the buying of bread or flour. 

‘The principal functions of canned goods 
in April, the season of dearth, are those of 
wholesomeness and palatability. No one 
can deny the advisability of spending money 
for such purposes when one has it to spend, 
hence, those who are able to live well do 

a wisely in supplement- 
Nutritives ing with canned goods 
the fresh vegetables 
which cannot be ob- 
tained in certain sea- 
sons of the year, of 
which April is the 
. type. The purchase 
and consumption of 
such articles in my 
opinion, is justifiable. 


92% Water 


OAT On, 


The Question of 
Economy 





Unfortunately, 


Doubtless some few of éables. The arrows show the relative proportion thereis agrowing tend- 


the readers have seen 
alcohol in a solid state, 
that is, ordinary alcohol turned into a solid 
body by the addition of a little colloid mat- 
ter, as for instance collodion; but all of 
the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are 
perfectly familiar with solid water, as for 
instance, in such a vegetable as the turnip. 
It is difficult to think that the turnip which 
is so solid and hard is go per cent. water, 
and yet such is the case. 

The purchaser of canned vegetables must, 
therefore, reconcile himself to the fact that 
he is not buying much nourishment, but is 
often getting chiefly canned water, just as 
he gets it when he buys the fresh vegetable. 
Sometimes it is worse than this, inasmuch 
as large quantities of water are added to 
many forms of canned goods. I, for in- 
stance, have seen canned oysters in which 
there were not enough oysters to cover the 
bottom of the can, all the rest being added 
brine. In the canning of certain vegetables, 
such as peas, it is almost impossible to 
secure proper sterilization without adding 
enough weak brine or water to fill the inter- 
stices between the rounded particles; hence, 
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of water and other elements, as indicated by ency to do away with 
sections of the can 


the work which looks 
to the preparation of food products for eating 
purposes. The ready-to-eat vegetable, the 
soup which needs only hot water, the pud- 
ding which is only to be warmed in the can 
before opening, the beans which are already 
baked, the coffee which is already extracted, 
and the breakfast foods which are already 
cooked and partly predigested, are coming 
into greater and greater vogue. I am not 
blaming the manufacturers who supply 
these wants, especially when they do it 
well, as most of them do. At the same time 
I realize the grave dangers from the point 
of view of domestic economy which such 
processes entail. I would be glad if foods 
which keep best in their natural form could 
be sold to the consumer as such and pre- 
pared by him for consumption. Ripe 
beans, for instance, can be well kept as 
such and cooked at home if people knew 
how, and if they don’t know how, they 
should learn. To this class is added the 
whole family of pie fillers, to which allu- 
sion has already been made in these col- 
umns, and most of -which, I am sorry to 
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say, from my point of view, are better left 
unconsumed. 

If I were preaching the gospel of economy 
in diet, the cold storage product, the dried 
product and the 
sterilized product 
would have a small 
place in the bill of 
fare. I should be 
sorry, however, to 
see the canning in- 
dustry recede from 
its present position 
of prosperity. It 
brings so much of 





Most factory-made pies-are better left alone 


health and comfort that I overlook the in- 
creased cost which the consumer has to pay. 
The canning industry is not only one of to- 
day but also one of the future, and its future 
isassured, just in pro- 
portion as the con- 
sumer understands 
it in all relations to 
himself, his pocket- 
book, and his health. 
The canners and the 
public must get to- 
gether and thor- 
oughly understand 
each other. 


Cold Storage Dangers in the Spring 
Advice Concerning the Use of Poultry, Eggs, Fish and Milk 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


HE spring chicken, unless especially 

prepared by artificial incubation and 

-subsequent care, is not ready for the 

grill in April. Consumers should, therefore, 

be wary of the spring chickens, of last year, 

foisted upon them at this season as fresh- 
killed birds. 

Fresh, properly killed and pre-cooled 
chickens may be kept in a frozen state from 
six to nine months without ‘much appre- 
ciable deterioration. As broilers, so called, 
—that is, spring chickens—are most nu- 
merous in May, June and July, those that 
are eaten in the following April have not 
passed beyond the maximum time limit 
mentioned. But if the chickens were im- 
properly prepared and kept before entering 
cold storage, these products would cer- 
tainly not be fit for consumption, either in 
April or in any other month. 

Neither the federal government, through 
its Bureau of Animal Industry, nor the re- 
spective states, through the inspection of 
cold storage plants, is affording the consu- 
mer the complete protection needed. Under 
the present rules and regftilations of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, infectious dis- 
eases, such a tuberculosis, which are local- 
ized, do not prevent a carcass from being 
certified under the United States stamp. 
The condition of a product coming from 
cold storage, in so far as its palatability and 
wholesomeness are concerned, depends 


largely upon its treatment previous to stor- 
age. The most careful supervision should 
be exercised by the municipality, the state 
and the nation over cold storage plants. 

It is even more important that inspectors 
should watch every product that goes into 
storage than it is that they should supervise 
the killing of our meat animals, as that in- 
spection is exercised today. The pres- 
ence of competent representatives of the 
public at cold storage plants to see that 
only fresh and proper products enter the 
storage house, would mean protection to 
every individual in the country, provided 
such inspection be exercised in the interest 
of the community and not of the packers 
of the products. 

Be sure that you know the origin of the 
article which you buy. As eggs are class- 
ified now in the markets as “fresh,” “‘strict- 
ly fresh,” and “fresh laid” eggs, there is 
little meaning to be attached to the words, 
still less to the words “firsts,” “seconds” 
and “thirds.” By scientific control, poultry 
and eggs might be made virtually continu- 
ing products, as butter and milk are. 
There would be seasons of slight excess and 
slight deficiency, as are represented by 
spring and winter, but there would be a 
gradual approximation in the market sup- 
ply to the needs of the consuming public. 
April even under present conditions is a 
month which should be characterized by 
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the diminishing consumption of cold-stored 
products, although they need not be en- 
tirely excluded. 


Drawn or Undrawn Poultry 


A battle little less renowned than that of 
Armageddon has raged under the stand- 
ards of the “drawn” and “undrawn” ad- 
vocates. Both sides are right and both 
sides are wrong. 

The keeping of non-eviscerated (un- 
drawn) food animals over long periods of 
time is an economic mistake, because of the 
additional useless weight. It is practised 
only with small animals, such as chickens, 
birds and fish. Theoretically, only those 
portions of the animal should be pre- 
served which are edible or to which the 
edible portions are firmly attached. 
Practically, the method of eviscerating 
chickens is so bad that upon the whole it is 
safer to consider carefully the advisability 
of omitting it. As commonly practised, 
the evisceration is secured by making the 
smallest possible opening into the abdomi- 
nal cavity which will permit the extraction 
of the intestines: This opening is made 
small so as not to disfigure the carcass. As 
a necessary result it is almost impossible 
to remove the viscera without lacerating 
them during the procedure, thus contamin- 
ating the interior of the abdominal cavity 
with fecal matter. 

The only proper way to eviscerate a 
chicken is carefully to open it along the 
whole length of its abdominal wall and thus 
remove the intestines without any danger 
whatever of contamination. When the 
operation is performed in this way the edges 
of the incision can be brought immediately 
together before the bird is sent to the cold 
storage, and by this means the cavity is well 
closed and becomes less subject to injuries 
or to the drying out which might otherwise 
take place upon long keeping. 

I believe firmly in the doctrine that 
chickens and other poultry should be thus 
eviscerated before storage. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that as a rule 
the undrawn poultry is, after a few months, 
in better condition in the cold storage 


‘ houses of the country than that which is 


drawn in the imperfect manner just 
described. 

If poultry is to be stored undrawn the 
birds should not be allowed to eat anything 
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for from eighteen to twenty-four hours be- 
fore slaughter. By-this precaution the in- 
testinal canal would be entirely evacuated 
and thus one of the chief objections to the 
keeping of undrawn poultry would be re- 
moved. 


Avoid Cold Storage Fish in A pril 


There can be no excuse for the sale of 
cold-stored fish in April. The fishing sea- 
son is then open in most places and if fresh 
fish cannot be had at that season, better do 
without any. 

Fish are remarkably prone to injury on 
long keeping and are usually stored or 
frozen undrawn. There is perhaps no 
other article of food which deteriorates so 
rapidly on keeping in storage as fish. I 
would rather do without fish at this season 
of the year than to eat that which had been 
kept in cold storage, no matter with what 
sanitary care. 

Shipping fresh fish on ice is not the best 
way. If you want to have fish with all the 
flavor and character of the fresh article and 
do not live near the fishing grounds, the 
ideal way to preserve them is first to have 
them slaughtered at the time they are taken 
and before they are allowed to die of suf- 
focation, as there are developed in the suffo- 
cating fish poisonous products which are 
more or less injurious, both to its flavor and 
its wholesomeness. I have shown by ex- 
periment that fish that have their throats 
cut and are thus thoroughly bled at the time 
of taking, and carefully eviscerated (cleaned) 
can be packed in boxes and surrounded 
with ice and shipped with the same success 
as attends the shipping of oysters under 
like conditions. I hope to see the whole 
fish supply of the country treated in this way 
within the next few years. 


The Danger From Ptomaines 


Accounts of serious poisoning, sometimes 
even of a fatal character, following a repast 
where shellfish, especially, have been used 
as a food, are not infrequent. Animal mat- 
ter, much more readily than vegetable, in 
the decay of the nitrogenous or protein con- 
stituents, is degraded into lower forms of 
combination simulating the alkaloidal prod- 
ucts produced by plants. These poisonous 
bodies are called ptomaines, from the Greek 
word signifying a dead body. For this 
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reason the utmost care should be taken in 
the canning of fish and sheilfish products. 

A spoiled can of vegetables is simply not 
fit to eat, but a spoiled can of fish or shell- 
fish products may not be sufficiently dena- 
tured as to be objectionable to the taste or 
smell and yet may contain dangerous prod- 
ucts. The housekeeper should examine 
with the greatest care every can of such a 
product which she uses, and any that show 
the least evidence of imperfection, by dis- 
coloration, odor, etc., should be rejected. 
It is not safe to take any chances in this 
direction. The safest plan is to eat only 
fresh products of this kind. 


The Symptoms of Ptomaine Poisoning 


The symptoms of ptomaine poisoning are 
plainly marked, especially when a large 
quantity of the poison has been taken. 
Violent nausea and diarrhea help to rid the 
body of the excess of such dangerous poisons. 
Extreme cases, however, pass rapidly 
through all the stages of collapse to a fatal 
ending. The recovery from mild cases is 
often very slow. Whenever symptoms of 
nausea and its attendant ills are developed 
after a meal where any preserved food has 
been eaten, prompt medical attendance 
should be secured without waiting for fur- 
ther developments of the disease. 


Ptomaines in Milk and Cream 


These are articles which are often placed in 
cold storage, especially cream. In June and 
often in May, large quantities of cream are 
collected in cold storage houses for the 
Fourth of July ice cream. Milk and cream 
are also prone to develop ptomaine poisons 
if not properly kept. For this reason, it 
would be far better to use the evaporated 






products, than to try to keep the fresh ma- 
terials for long periods in cold storage. In 
fact, I believe it would be a wise law which 
would forbid the consumption of milk more 
than thirty-six hours old or of cream more 
than seventy-two hours old when kept under 
ordinary conditions. 

Condensed and evaporated milks are pre- 
pared in large quantities and if the original 
milk is pure and wholesome, there is no 
reason to be suspicious of the condensed 
product, especially since sterilization is in- 
volved in the process. But even this should 
not be kept too long, and in my opinion a 
limit of a month or six weeks for condensed - 
.and evaporated milk and cream products 
would be advisable. The cans in any case 
should bear the date of manufacture; then 
the consumer can judge for himself. 

A case recently came to my attention in 
which a sediment left in the coffee cup was 
attributed to sugar, but was in reality due 
to the condensed milk used, the natural cal- 
cium salts of the condensed milk having 
precipitated on standing. This implies noth- 
ing injurious, except the loss of the calcium, 
except in so far as it shows that the prod- 
uct has stood for some time on the grocer’s 
shelf. 

Milk may also be dried, either in a thin 
film and then ground to a powder, or by 
directing the milk in the form of a fine spray 
into a large container through which hot 
air is forced, by which process almost in- 
stantaneous drying takes place. Dried 
products, no matter how produced, should 
be kept in cold storage until ready for con- 
sumption, and a time limit on these also is 
desirable. ; 

Best of all, when it can be done, get your 
milk and cream fresh from healthy, clean 
cows that are kept and handled in a sani- 
tary manner. This is the road to safety. 


Simple Tests for Adulterants in Coffee 


I am mailing you a sample of something supposed 
to be coffee and sold for 25 cents a pound. [ live 
in a community where prices are very high and 
should be glad to know if I am paying for coffee or 
an inferior substitute. A. E., Missouri. 


_ The coffee sent, from its odor and the 
simple test of dropping it in a glass of water 
to see whether or not the sinking particles 





would leave a dark brown color behind 
them, appeared to be a true coffee. It might 
not have been of very high grade, but it all 
floated—another indication of its purity and 
the absence of chicory, as true coffee con- 
tains a large amount of oil and will not sink 
for some time. These simple tests may 
serve to settle some other doubtful case. 
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is recommended and used particu- 

larly for headache. It has been on 
the market for a number of years and has 
changed its composition very radically since 
it was first advertised. Before the enact- 
ment of the Foods and Drugs Act, the prin- 
cipal ingredient of antikamnia was the 
deadly drug known as acetanilid. Approx- 
imately, antikamnia contained 68 per cent. 
of this drug and about 5 per cent of caffein. 
It also had, for the purpose of making it 
more palatable, a content of citric acid, 
and as a filler considerable quantities of 
sodium bicarbonate. 

When the Foods and Drugs Act went into 
effect, requiring medicines 
which contained acetanilid 
to state that fact upon the 
labels, the manufacturers 
changed the composition 
of this headache remedy, 
so-called, and substituted 
acetphenetidin (phenace- 
tin). Apparently, at the 
same time, the content of 
caffein was greatly in- 
creased, inas- 
much as the This powerful drug 
Journal of the comes trough he 
American  jigered to children 
Medical Asso- 
ciation, in the issue of February, 
1908, states that the composition of anti- 


A i reccnene is a preparation which 


kamnia as found on the market at that 


time was approximately 72 per 

cent of acetphenetidin, 14 per aan 
cent of caffein and 14 per cent of 
citric acid and bicarbonate of ( 
sodium. Evidently this com- 
pound has no constant composi- 

tion but varies from time to 
time as the exigencies of the 
case require, but its active 
principles, according to the 
analyses mentioned, are 
either acetanilid or acet- 
phenetidin and caffein. The 
caffein I suppose was in some 
way used to modify the more 
poisonous effects of the ac- 
tive drug, but it has been 
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Antikamnia Scattered Broadcast 
By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


shown by Dr. Reid Hunt of the Public 
Health Service that the mixing of caffein 
with the dose does not increase the ability 
of the patient to tolerate the more active 
drug, but in point of fact decreases it. 

Antikamnia is a type of the dangerous 
nostrums which are scattered broadcast 
over the country. In a particular case 
before us it was sent by mail, and it pre- 
sumably is distributed in large quantities in 
this way. These mail packages go to houses 
where there are children, who may easily 
get hold of them and consume them with 
dangerous effects. 

This particular package contained two 
tablets neatly set in a piece of cardboard 

and marked as follows: 






“Antikamnia tablets, opposed to pain. 
Free sample. Adult dose one or two tablets. 
Repeat every two or three hours if necessary. 
For headaches, neuralgia, la grippe, rheu- 
matic pain, insomnia, women’s 


( \-——— aches and ills. At druggists, 
: fF in ten and twenty-five cent 
—— =  vest-pocket boxes and also 

large boxes.” 


_ This card was inclosed 
in an envelope, on the 
—— outside of which it was 
stated, ‘“ Antikamnia tablets contain 
305 grains acetphenetidin, U.S.P. per 
ounce,” and also they contain “No 
acetanilid, antifibrine, antipyrine, 
arsenic, morphin, opium, cocain, strychnin 
or chloral.” 

The particular craftiness of this 
statement is found in the fact that 
when it was first made, the active 
principle was 
acetanilid, 
the absence 
of which is now used as an 
advertisement to commend it 
to the public. The manufac- 
turers forget to advertise 
the fact that acetphenetidin 
is closely related in its 
chemical and therapeutic 
properties to acetanilid. 
It is, however, less danger- 
ous and, therefore, the sub- 
stitution of the less dangerous 


The child is likely to eat the 
drug, with dangerous results 
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for the more dangerous agent is to be 
commended. 

A little book which accompanies the pack- 
age, entitled ‘‘ Practical Prescriptions,” con- 
tains a list arranged alphabetically of vari- 
ous ills that flesh is heir to, for which the 
antikamnia tablets are recommended. This 
list is of such interest that ample extracts 
are given: 


Aching Limbs - Alcoholism (after debauch) - 
Analygesic (pain reliever) - Antipyretic (to reduce 
flesh) - Asthma - Bilious Headache - Backache and 
sideache. 

Bowel troubles, (diarrhoea and pain) - Bronchial 
coughs - Brow ague - Train sickness. 

Chest pains - Cholera morbus - Colds (to stop 
quickly) - Colic - Consumption (chest pains) - Con- 
sumptive’s cough - Cough (deep seated) - Cough of 
influenza - Cough (tickling) - Cramps (stomach and 
bowels). 

Delirium tremens - Diarrhoea - (from cold or indi- 
gestion) - Drunkenness (dipsomania) - Dysentery- 
Dysmenorrhcea - Dyspepsia (with pain and flatu- 
lency - Dyspepsia (nervousness). 

Labor pains (so-called or false) - Laryngitis - 
Lassitude, (mental and physical) - Locomotor 
ataxia - (lightning pains) - Lumbago. 

Melancholia - Menopause (pains) - Menstrual or 
monthly pains - Motoring headaches - Migraine- 






hemicrania - Miscarriage pains - Monthly nervous- 
ness—muscular pains. 

Ovarian pain - Pain (in joints) - Pain (muscular, 
also influenza) - Pain (pelvic region) - Painful men- 
struation - Paralysis (pains) - Period (pain at time 
of) - Pneumonia (threatened). 

Rheumatism (acute) - Rheumatism (articular) - 
Rheumatism (in the back). : 

Tobacco nerves - Toothache - Traveler’s - nausea 
and headache - Upset stomach (nausea). 


The vicious tendencies of the free dis- 
tribution of such literature and such dan- 
gerous remedies are obvious and sufficient 
data have been given to show the depths of 
deception to which mercenary manufactur- 
ers descend in their efforts to distribute their 
wares to gullible and receptive humanity. 
The contemplation of the long list of pains, 
aches, and diseases which are to be alleviated 
by this nostrum is the best argument for its 
entire condemnation. It of course cures 
nothing; it merely depresses heart action 
and dopes the sufferer into a temporarily 
comfortable condition, from which there is 
bound to be a reaction and a repetition of the 
dose unless the pain was a transient one and 
has disappeared naturally in the meantime. 


Are They Ashamed of Their Products? 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


citizen, it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that a manufacturer would 
insist upon the product which he makes 
being known by his name. Yet, in point 
of fact, a very large proportion of manu- 
factured products which are sold, especially 
those in the food line, do not have their 
manufacturers’ names attached to them. 
Many reasons are given for this omission. 
None of them, however, seems satisfactory. 
The most common one is that the dealer 
himself wants to pose as the manufacturer. 
To do this is deceptive and unethical, and 
hence the argument has no convincing force. 
In point of fact, many manufacturers make 
more than one grade of products. They are 
perfectly willing to put their name on the 
high grade, but are unwilling to let it 
accompany the low-grade product. One of 
the most effective stimuli to secure a better 
class of manufactured products would be a 
requirement that each and every one of 
them should bear, in some conspicuous way, 
the name of the manufacturer. 


Pisce the point of view of the common 





A bill promoted by Representative Camp- 
bell, of Kansas, is before Congress, requiring 
all manufactured goods which enter inter- 
state commerce to bear upon the label a 
statement as to the true: manufacturer. 
The essential purpose of the act is shown 
by the following paragraph: 

It shall be unlawful for any such person, firm, 
company, or corporation to place upon the market 
for interstate or foreign commerce any product of 
manufacture without printing, embossing, or sten- 
ciling the name and address of the manufacturer 
upon such article or commodity. 


Mr. Campbell, in advocating his measure 
before the House of Representatives, said: 


I simply say that I am concerned in the welfare 
of the general public, and that no man or concern 
has a right to defraud the public. The object of 
this bill is to stop the kind of fraud that has been 
perpetrated from year to year by unscrupulous 
manufacturers. : 


The National League for the Maker’s 
Name is an organization which has been 
established for the purpose of promoting 
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honesty in manufactured products, requiring 
the name of the manufacturer to appear 
upon every package. As president of this 
league 1 desire to secure the collaboration 
of the housewives of the country, who 
would be the chief beneficiaries of the de- 
sired reform. The passage of an act 
requiring articles in interstate commerce to 
be thus branded would open the way for 
still ‘other beneficial legislation, which 
would, in the case of package goods, require 
the net weight or volume of the package to 
be named and also the date of manufacture. 
Honest manufacturers do not fear pub- 
licity, nor will they hesitate to assume full 


Shots from 


One of Many Fat Reducers 


Will you kindly inform me if the preparation 
called Marmola, which is taken as a preventive of 
obesity, is harmful? It is taken in connection with 
Cascara Aromatic and peppermint water. Please 
reply. through the columns of Goop HousEKEEPING 
and.accept the thanks of an ‘Interested Reader. 

Marmola has been found to consist of 
phenolphthalein, dried thyroid gland, salt, 
bladderwrack (a kind of seaweed), and oil 
of peppermint. Thyroid gland is used to 
reduce apparent obesity due to a certain 
form of dropsy and in some other special 
cases it has been found to reduce weight. 
Its action is powerful and but little under- 
stood, and moreover the preparation can 
not be standardized; for these reasons the 
medical fraternity use it with the greatest 
caution and only when the patient is under 
close observation, as the effects vary widely 
in different cases and the dose must be 
determined by results. I consider it ex- 
tremely dangerous for this little understood 
medicament to be sold under a fancy name 
and taken by the patient without his own 
knowledge or the supervision of a physician. 
The cascara, of course, is merely a cathartic, 
but the continual taking of such drugs is 
weakening, induces chron c constipation, 
and is certainly undesirable. The pepper- 
mint water is probably added to give a 
feeling of warmth and comfort and placate 
the outraged stomach, and I should think 
it might be needed. 

This is a fair example of one type of 
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responsibility for their goods. Those who 
have at heart the interests of the consumer 
will not oppose the use of a statement on 
the label giving full information respecting 
the net weight or volume of the contents 
and the date of its manufacture and packing. 

When all of this information accompanies 
each package of manufactured goods, we 
shall find that the cheaper and _ inferior 
grades, which heretofore have masqueraded 
under assumed names, and even the as- 
sumed names of firms, purporting to be 
manufacturers and dealers, will rapidly pass 
away under the pressure of public dis- 
approval. 


Dr. Wiley . 


patent medicine—the fancy name which 
conveys no meaning, the unknown mixture 
containing a dangerous ingredient, which 
may help one: person- and greatly. harm 
another, put out with extravagant claims at 
a goodly price and taken by the credulous 
public to their financial and physical detri- 
ment. Drugging is being looked upon with 
more and more disfavor by those of broad, 
scientific mind, and it is to be hoped that 
“hit or miss” drugging will soon have no 
friend of any kind. ‘ 





Candies Without Gluccse 


A prominent maker of candies says in a 
recent advertisement: ‘We believe our 
sweets the only bonbons and chocolates 
made without artificial coloring, chemical 
preservatives, cheapening adulterations, 
and the creams positively without glucose.” 

This is a long step forward. Many of the 
creat manufacturers of sweets have been 
loath to believe that the best products are 
those made only with the pure products of 
the sugar-producing plants—pure natural 
flavors, pure natural colors, free from 
cheapening adulterants. Especially has it 
been held that that class of sweets called 
“creams” could not possibly be made with- 
out glucose. One firm, at least, and prob- 
ably a number of others, is making its 
creams with perfect success without this 
debasing adulterant. Let the good work 
go on. 
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A Department of the Magazine Devoted to the Preparation and Serving of the Daily Food 
The Consulting Editor for April is EMMA S. JACOBS 
Director of Domestic Science of the Washington Public Schools 





Class in a public cooking school, Washington, D. C. 


Just a word with the housewife: All recipes printed in this department have been tested for or 
by the editors, and, if followed with care, can be depended upon to give satisfactory results. 
Unless otherwise specified, the recipes are designed to serve from four to six persons. 
Level measurements are used without exception. The editors are here to help you. 
Please feel free to write to me questions, suggestions and criticisms. And be 
as clear and definite as possible in your communications. Address 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


The Prospect for Electrical Cookery 


By Joseph B. Baker 


It is time, as Mr. Edison intimated in his article on American cookery last month, for the cleaner, 


safer and more successful cooking by electricity. 
the companies supplying electricity to reduce prices for the current. 


> 


situation. It is ‘Sup to’ 


HE progressive housekeeper, whose 
home is wired for electric lighting, 
wants to know whether the time 
has come when she can replace her coal of 
gas stove with a full set of electric. ap- 
pliances or an electric range and depend 
upon them for good meals cooked at a 
cost comparing favorably with former 
methods. An electric range is the newest 


In this article Mr. Baker describes the exact 


form of electric cooking appliance. It is 
equipped with hot plates corresponding 
to the gas stove burners and is capable of 
being regulated to three degrees of heat. 
Some electric ranges are hardly as efficient 
as the separate electric cooking devices 
which have the heating element within them, 
but they have the practical advantage of 
using ordinary cooking utensils, as on an 
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ordinary stove. A good electric range costs 
$50.00 to $75.00. In point of time required 
for cooking the’electric range is comparable 
to the gas range. 

A recent canvass of actual users of electric 
cooking devices, uninfluenced by the state- 
ments of electric light companies interested 
in the sale and use of these devices, shows 
that electric cooking in general is not yet 
cheap enough to 
compete seriously 
with gas. The can- 
vass was made in a 
city where electric 
cooking devices are 
having a trial under 
peculiarly favorable 
conditions. This 
city is the home of 
a large electric 
manufacturing com- 
pany which is push- 
ing the sale of house- 
hold electric appli- 
ances. Certain em- 
ployees of the com- 
pany have equipped 
their homes with 
more or less com- 
plete outfits, pur- 
chased at a discount 
from the company, 
and are trying them 
out in their homes. 
The electric light 
company sells cur- 
rent at two rates, 
metered in the home 
on two separate cir- 
cuits, namely, at ten 
cents a kilowatt hour 
(less ten per cent. for 
prompt payment of 
bills) and five cents 
a kilowatt hour for 
cooking. A kilowatt 
hour (1000 watt 


The Prospect for Electrical Cookery 





cents and three cents. Several years’ ex- 
perience with improved devices shows that 
electric cooking usually costs about twice as 
much as cooking with gas. Upon the ques- 
tion as to just how much it costs to install 
a complete kitchen outfit and to operate it 
for a month as compared with ordinary 
stoves, the evidence is meager, because 
electric devices are generally bought grad- 
ually and used as 
auxiliaries. Encour- 
aging testimony, 
however, is given by 
one man of family 
who endeavored to 
see what could be 
done when, in the 
use of the devices, 
special care was con- 
sistently maintained. 
The running expense 
of electric cooking 
devices used with an 
auxiliary coal range 
was ascertained by 
this gentleman and 
reported in the 
General Electric Re- 
view as follows: 
“Asa result of the 
superior work of the 
electric cooking de- 
vices, I have found 
myself running a 
kitchén range all 
winter and doing 
fifty per cent. of the 
cooking electrically. 
Regarding the rela- 
tive cost of coal and 
electricity, I have 
found that during 
the months in which 
I obtained a record 
of the exclusive use 
of the electric de- 
vices for both cook- 





hours) isthe amount Aw electric toaster makes the most appetizing toast ing and ironing, my 


of electrical energy 
which will keep an ordinary forty-watt 
tungsten incandescent lamp burning for 
twenty-five hours continuously. 

In sixty cities and towns in the United 
States special rates are in force for cooking, 
for heating and for electric household 
power. These rates vary from six cents a 
kilowatt hour down to two cents. 

But the two prevailing rates are five 





bills ranged from 
$4.00 to $4.50 per month. Coal cost me 
on an average $5.60 a month, and in mak- 
ing a fair comparison forty cents should be 
added to cover the cartage of ashes, making 
a total cost of $6.00 and showing a net 
gain of at least $1.50 a month in favor of the 
electric devices. These figures are based 
on electric energy furnished at five cents a 
kilowatt hour and coal at $6.50 a ton. It 

















































is also worth noting that the total cost of 
electric cooking and ironing amounts to 8 
per cent. of the total cost of the food cooked. 
During the twenty months of my experi- 
ence we have had three different cooks: 
German, colored and American girls, re- 
spectively. All three of these girls have 
had practically no difficulty in learning to 
manipulate the electric devices and have 
preferred them to the range.”’ 

Later.this gentleman stated that he had 
had the kitchen coal 
range removed because: Pancakes baked on the 
‘ . s table and without a 

The electric devices svats of tnoeie 
cost less to operate, are : 
more cleanly and 
give better results. 
And because I 
wished to obtain 
data on the cost of 
operating electric 
devices alone, with- 
out the auxiliary 
coal or gas range, 
so as to obtain a 
record, the prac- 
tical value of 
which would not be 
questioned. When 
the coal range was 
removed, the prob- 
lem arose of finding a satisfactory method 
of obtaining an ample supply of hot water 
for laundry, bathing, dish-washing, and gen- 
eral household purposes. I solved this 
problem satisfactorily (to me) by installing 
a gas heater, connected to the large kitchen 
tank. 

“The bill for electricity for the trial 
month, not including current for lighting, 
which is metered separately, was $3.50 and 
the gas bill for the same period was $1.44, 
making a total of $4.94, which cover the 
total cost of operation of the devices 
which supplanted the coal range. By com- 
paring this amount with that during the 
month when coal was used, it will be seen 
that the combined cost of electricity and 
gas, notwithstanding the other advantages 
gained by the change, is less that the cost of 
operation of the coal range.” 

But the fact remains that since the home 
kitchen is not an engineering laboratory, 
the running expense of electric cooking will 
generally be high; and to this handicap 
must be added the high first cost of the de- 
vices, the prejudice of servants against any- 
thing new and unfamiliar and the neces- 
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sity of having a separate means of hot 
water supply, because heating water by 
electricity for general household use is out 
of the question at the prevalent rates for 
current. 

But is this dollars and cents conclusion 
the end of the whole matter? By no means: 
it is only a sound basis for an intelligent 
examination of the value of electric cooking 
today and its prospects 
for tomorrow. The 
electric light was suc- 
cessfully introduced, 
notwithstanding its 
higher cost as compared 
with gas; and the 
convenience, 
cleanliness, safety 
and superior 
cooking quality of 
electric cooking 
devices will cause 
their introduction 
likewise. They 
merely demand 
intelligent use and 
the lower rates for 
electric current 
which will .inevi- 
tably come. 

Safety isa 
strong feature of the electric utensil. In 
the electrically lighted home, matches are 
relegated to the kitchen and they will be 
entirely unnecessary when the fuel stove is 
supplanted by the electric kitchen. Gas 
explosions are of course eliminated and the 
absence of combustion means that there is 
no consumption of oxygen or vitiation of 
the air. 

Convenience is a quality ef genuine 
economy. The housekeeper doing her own 
work knows that any mechanical help that 
frees her time for other work, or for recre- 
ation, is worth while. In so far as the 
toaster on the breakfast table saves steps, 
makes the most appetizing, piping hot 
toast, makes the first meal of the day more 
interesting, it pays to have and to use a 
toaster, even though the cost of the elec- 
tricity that it consumes is a cent or more, 
whereas the gas stove burner would con- 
sume only a fraction of a cent’s worth of gas. 
For a good electric toaster will make ten 
slices of toast in ten minutes at a cost not 
exceeding one cent. The coffee percolator 
does not cost much, if any more, than gas. 
The smaller devices may be used not only 
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in the kitchen, but in any room where there 
is an electric-light socket. Larger applian- 
ces such as ovens, large cookers and complete 
electric ranges require special wiring, because 
of the increased amount of current they re- 
quire. The control of heat, though better 
than with a coal, wood or charcoal stove, is 
perhaps not as good as with the gas stove 
in which it is simply a matter of adjusting 
the burner to any desired height of flame. 
When it comes to cleanliness, however, the 
electric devices show far superior economy 
and durability: there is no combustion, 
hence no scorching or smoking on the out- 
side of the utensil and time and drudgery 
in cleaning up after the meal are saved. 
Electric cooking devices cook better than 
stove-heated utensils; there seems to be no 
doubt of this. It is not only the absence 
of smoke and gas fumes in foods exposed 
directly to the heat, as in making toast and 
broiling steaks and chops, but the all 
metal construction of the electric utensil 
makes it a better conductor of heat than any 
enamelware utensil. In the electric oven 
the juices of the meat are conserved and a 
joint loses less weight in the cooking than 
when cooked in the 
oven of a gas stove. An electric range is the 
This is because in #54 form of electrical 
cooking device 
the gas oven the con- 
stant draft of air re- 
quired to support the 
flame tends to dry 
out the baked or 
roasted food, making 
it shrink very con- 
siderably, while in the 
electric oven there is 
no draft required, for 
the oven is made quite 
tight and only sufficient 
of the vapor of cooking 
escapes to relieve the 
pressure caused by it. 
Electric cooking de- 
vices are admirably 
suited to paper-bag cook- 
ery. At a recent demonstration given at 
MacDonald College by Nicholas Soyer, 
there was a practical demonstration of 
paper-bag cooking before the domestic 
science pupils. Electric ovens were placed 
at the disposal of the great chef, who pro- 
duced remarkable results by means of this 
form of concentrated heat. 
As already stated, in order to make a fa- 
vorable showing with electric cooking de- 





vices the intelligent codperation of the user 
is required. Where careless or ignorant ser- 
vants will waste electricity and overheat 
the utensils the housewife doing her own 
work or the thrifty, intelligent servant will 
turn the current on at exactly the right 
time and she will turn the current off again 
promptly, allowing the accumulated heat to 
finish the cooking. She will take pleasure 
in protecting every one of her utensils 
from overheating and in keeping them all 
clean and bright. The woman who is used 
to running her coal stove or gas range to 
best advantage will “get results” with 
electric devices or with the electric range, 
just as in other departments of her house- 
hold where drudgery has been lifted by 
new inventions. 

The other requirement is the lowering 
of the price for current. When the elec- 
tric light companies see their way clear to 
expressing their faith in all electric house- 
hold appliances by reducing the price of 
current as well as by boosting the sale of 
current-consuming appliances of all kinds 
we may look for something like a revolution 
in favor of electric 
cooking. 

In this connection, it 
was found from a Jarge 
number of practical 
tests, made by one of 
the manufacturers of 
electric cooking devices 
that with care the con- 
sumption _ of electric 
energy could be kept 
down to one kilowatt 
hour a day for one per- 
son, for three meals a 
day, or five cents a day 
at the five cent rate. 

At the more common 
rate of six cents per 
kilowatt hour, the daily 
cost, of course, would 
be ten cents. 

Another thing that 
will help the general introduction of electric 
cooking devices is that the latter lend them- 
selves naturally to fireless cooking. Indeed, 
the most economical form of the electric 
oven for larger families is the electric “fire- 
less” one with heat insulating walls which 
retain the heat and allow the current to be 
turned off long before the cooking is con- 
cluded. Several makes of electric range 
are now equipped with this form of oven. 

























Kidneys en Casserole 


Put threetables poonfuls of butter into a casserole. 
When hot, fry in it one small sliced onion, 
one sliced carrot, one slice of turnip, a diced 
stalk of celery, and a 
bunch of sweet herbs. 
Add nine sheep’s kid- 


neys cul in halves, aud 


cook for four minutes. Add one cupful of water, one or two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, three teaspoonfuls 












of Worcestershire sauce, a few button onions and mushrooms, and seasoning of salt, pepper, paprika, and 


grated nutmeg. 


Cover the casserole and cook either at the side of the fire or in the oven for two hours. Serve hot 


Casserole Possibilities 
By Elspeth MacDonald 


ing in a small family, who lived in a 

small apartment on a small income, 
I learned the possibilities of casserole cook- 
ing and came home so impressed by its 
many-sidedness that I adapted all sorts of 
dishes to fit the earthen utensils. 

First, I invested in an entire set of 
casseroles from one large, red clay, lidded 
pot with an enameled interior to several 
sets of cunning, handled ramekins which 
afford plenty of crisped brown crust on the 
smallest dish. I have half a dozen of the 
smallest size, which are just big enough 
to bake an egg, a tomato or a portion of 
creamed potato for one person. There is 
another set of larger ramekins, which I use 
for individual chicken pies, or small meat 
dishes. Last of all comes an oval casserole 
in which you can cook a chicken, a steak, 
a few slices of veal or a neck of lamb. The 
oval dish fits a chicken better than the 
round one. By the way, when speaking 
of chicken I mean a tough, old fowl which 
can be made really tender in the casserole. 

Recently in a ten-cent store I chanced 
across a set of pale blue casseroles, lined 
with white and edged by a black line. Of 
course they were “seconds,” but for every- 
day use, a slight dent here and there or a 
spot of clay which the enamel does not 
cover makes little difference, so long as the 
dish is sound. 


Ox: upon a time, when I went visit- 





While on the utensil subject, let me speak 
of the oven. We use no fuel but gas and 
I found it rather expensive to blaze up the 
oven every time I wanted to bake a few 
eggs. I purchased what the clerk called a 
small “spinster oven.” In two months it 
saved its price on the gas bill. See to it, 
however, that it will hold your largest 
casserole; mine did not and had to be 
exchanged. It is set on top of a burner 
and, when slow heat is required, I use 
nothing under it but the tiny gas simmerer. 
It can be pushed to the back of the stove 
out of the way and when not in use I keep 
it on a shelf beside the kitchen utensils. 

Now for certain ‘“casseroled” dinner 
dishes! You do not require tender meat 
for casserole cooking, therefore it is well 
to study cheap cuts of meat. French and 
Italian cooks know better than any other 
nation the value of these cheap cuts. At 
any table d’héte place you find very inex- 
pensive meats which have been converted 
to goodness by this method. Certain pieces 
of beef, such as cuts from the round, shoulder 
clod, flank, brisket, chuck or rump, if cut 
according to New York method, are well 
adapted for casserole cooking. In lamb, 
choose a neck or breast, with no fat, adding 
to its goodness by seasoning and any vege- 
tables which help to make a rich gravy. 

The first process before casseroling any 
meat is to cut it in pieces convenient for 
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serving, then flour and season it and brown 
in an iron spider using the fat fried from 
salt pork which adds not a little to the 
flavoring. Put in the vegetables, make 
a gravy with a cup of water and the brown 
juice in the spider, or if you have stock, use 
that. Pour it over the meat, cover tight 
and set in a hot oven till it comes to the 
bubbling point, then turn down the gas and 
let it cook very slowly for two or three 
hours. Chicken and sliced veal may be 
treated in the same fashion and occasionally 
I have transformed a tough duck or rahbit 
into a delicious dish by slow casserole 
cooking. Kidneys, also a beef or calves’ 
hearts may be made tender and savory in 
this way. 

One recipe for beef in the casserole will 
serve as a guide for cooking any piece of 
meat which is not tender enough to be 
roasted or broiled. Take two or three 
pounds of round steak; it need not be from 
the more expensive top of the round, a 
lower cut is good enough and will be quite 
tender if properly cooked. Remember, the 
tougher the meat, the more delicious the 
gravy and the greater your achievement in 
transforming a cheap food into a nutritious 
and sightly dish. Have the meat.cut half 
way across the round. Wipe it, tie into 
shape, salt and pepper it, then roll in flour, 
till thickly coated, sear in hot fat, turning 
every side of the cut till well browned. 
Have the casserole hot, add two cups of 
canned tomato, half an onion, a sliced 
carrot and a turnip, two stalks of chopped 
celery, a sprig of parsley and half a teaspoon 
of mixed whole spices. Pour a cup of 
water in the spider, add a teaspoon of 
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Scalloped Chicken en Casserole 


Into the bottom of a casserole, put a layer 
of stewed chicken which has been carefully 
boned. Sprinkle with salt, pepper, bits of 
butter and some finely chopped ham; or 
omit the butter and use fried bacon in 
place of ham. Cover this with a thin 
layer of cracker crumbs, add another 
layer of chicken and continue tilt 
the dish is nearly full. Pour over 

it one cupful of milk and one cup- 
Jcl of stock. Put on the cover and 

set the casserole in the lower ves- 

sel of a double boiler; be careful 

to have plenty of water under the 
casserole and keep the water boiling 
for half an hour. Then remove the 
cover and put on atop layer of thin 
slices of crisp toast. Put the cover 
back and turn out the flame. Leave 
the casserole in the boiler to keep 

hot until ready to serve 


kitchen bouquet and pour over the meat. 


Cover tightly and set in a hot oven. As- 


soon as the meat begins to cook, turn the 
gas low and cook very slowly for two or 
three hours. If you wish to serve potatoes 
with this dish, about fifteen minutes before 
taking the casserole from the oven, add as 
many as you wish, sliced and par-boiled. 
Serve on a platter with the vegetables as a 
garnish and the gravy in a boat. 

The variations on casseroled dishes are 
restricted by individual taste and—by 
what is in the pantry. For instance, if you 
desire, the steak may be onioned, by adding, 
instead of vegetables, four ,or five onions 
sliced and fried light brown in the spider. 
Or mushrooms may be used instead of the 
vegetables. If you like the canned variety, 
pour off the liquor and add them to the 
gravy ten minutes before taking the meat 
from the oven. 

Casseroled veal is delicious treated like 
steak, using instead of vegetables, one 
shredded green pepper, half a-sliced onion, 
fried light brown, with a cupful of hot 
steamed rice added half an hour before 
serving. Chicken is at its best when 
cooked in this fashion with mushrooms and 
potatoes. A dash of onion, green pepper 
or pimiento, adds to the flavor of chicken, 
veal or rabbit. When lamb chops—or 
better still—slices of lamb cut from across 
the leg, are casseroled, make a bed of 
parboiled vegetables underneath, using 
diced carrots, parsnip or turnip. Put on 
top of these the browned meat, with a 
sprinkling of finely cut onion and celery, 
afterward pour over all the slightly 
thickened gravy. 





























Potato Balls Filled 
with Peas 


Boil and mash potatoes 
and season with salt, 
a dash of pepper, and 
use plenty of butter 
and a little cream. 
Form into small = 
balls, shaped some-  ~ 
what like pears, 
and make a hollow 
in the center. Fill 
with peas, which 
have been boiled and 
prepared with butter and 
salt. If you wish to add a 
decorative touch, beat the white of 
an eggand put a little around the top 
of each potato. Place in the oven unti! 
they become delicately brown, and serve at once 


Another delicious casseroled dish is a 
beef tongue which has been slightly corned. 
Boil it first, trim off unsightly bits and skin. 
Rub with flour, to which has been added a 
dash of ginger and allspice. Fry a few 
slices of onion in salt pork, then put the 
tongue in the spider, first tying it into 
shape. Flour it and fry lightly on all sides. 
Make a cupful of gravy, adding the juice 
of a lemon, three tablespoons of shredded 
almonds and half a cup of seeded raisins. 
Put the tongue in a round casserole, pour 
the gravy over it and bake half an hour 
in a moderate oven. Untie the meat, turn 
out on a chop plate and serve with the 
gravy poured over it. 

A favorite dish in our house is ‘casseroled 
calves’ hearts, which are so tender and 
well flavored they might almost be palmed 
off as venison. Fry an onion with a few 
slices of fat bacon; roll four calves’ hearts 
in flour and brown them all over. Put in 
a hot casserole, add one cup of stock, a 
shredded pimiento and half a teaspoon of 
mixed, whole spices. Cover the casserole 
tightly, then bake for two hours. Before 
serving, garnish the meat with crisped bacon. 

When clearing up food remnants, try my 
plan of scraping what can be used in this 
way into the little dishes before the food 
cools. Sometimes it may be only a few 
spoonfuls of some creamed dish, chicken, 
fish, oysters, lobster, crab, sweetbreads, 
dried beef or a remnant of some meat with 
gravy. If it seems too dry, add a spoonful 
of milk or gravy. Set the ramekins in the 
refrigerator until required. Generally they 
need to be topped off with crumbs, or a 
film of grated cheese which is a delicious 
addition. If they are baked in a‘pan of 


boiling water, the food will be more moist 
and the dishes easier to wash. The only 
food I do not ramekin in this way is a baked 
egg, which is improved by a slightly 
crusted bottom. 

Chicken pie ramekins are a favorite 
luncheon at our house. Into the larger 
ramekin I put bits of stewed chicken, first 
picking it from the bones. Fill the dish 
three-quarters full with meat and gravy, 
then cover with a rich biscuit crust shaped 
with a cutter about the size of the ramekin. 
Cut a hole in the top and bake crisp. It is 
well to set chicken pies in the oven on a tin, as 
the gravy is liable to ooze out while baking. 

Certain vegetable leftovers may be re- 
heated in ramekins; potatoes, mushrooms, 
cauliflower and cabbage are good when 
gratined. Asparagus tips, peas, beans, or 
onions may be creamed. Macaroni and 
spaghetti, topped off with cheese, make 
delicious little side dishes for dinner. 

Even leftover desserts may be re-served 
in ramekins. Bread pudding enriched by 
fruit, cocoanut, chocolate or apples, if 
moistened slightly with milk or a spoonful 
of cold custard make a very respectable 
appearance when served piping hot in 
ramekins. Do not fill the little dishes to 
the top but leave space for a garnish of hard 
sauce which adds to its toothsomeness as 
well as to looks. Cabinet, fig, blueberry, 
tapioca, Indian, rice, cracker or fruit-tapioca 
as well as plum pudding, indeed, and almost 
any remnant of a steamed pudding may be 
made over successfully by moistening and 
reheating in ramekins. Of course a “ must- 
have” with such a dessert is a spoonful of 
hard sauce or a rich liquid sauce which 
enhances the flavor of a pudding. 
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Chicken Croquettes 


Boil a chicken until it is 
tender and chop the meat; 

add a cupful of soft 

stale bread crumbs and 

a few mushrooms 

chopped, if desired; 
season with pepper, salt, 
nulmeg and onion juice. 
Add the slightly beaten 
yolks of two eggs, and, 
when the mixture is cold, 
mold into egg shape. Dip 
each croquette into egg and 

crumbs and fry in deep fat, hot 
enough to brown a bit of bread in 
forty counts. Wash, pare and cut pota- 
loes into thin strips, soak them in cold water 
for twenty minutes, drain and dry in a towel. 


Line a large wire strainer with them, place a smaller one 


inside to hold the potatoes in shape. Fry in deep fat, keeping the inside strainer in place with a spoon 
while frying. Place the potato nest on a serving plate, fill with croquettes and garnish with parsley 


Maple Sugar in Season 
By Mildred Maddocks 


maple sugar and syrup cannot be 
called an inexpensive food, if freely 
used. But if judiciously treated as a flav- 
oring, many inexpensive dishes may be 
made, which will have the delightful flavor 
of maple. 
Maple sugar is very nearly like ordinary 
cane or beet sugar in actual composition, 
save that it contains more water, the 
amount varying with the heaviness of the 
syrups or sugar. A very thick syrup natu- 
rally contains less water than the thin; 
hence, in the end, it is the cheaper syrup 
to purchase. If diluting must be done it 
is less expensive for the housekeeper to 
have it done at home. It is quite true that 
in some localities only one kind of syrup 
can be purchased, but in most market 
centers the light and heavy grades are sold. 
Maple sugar contains a number of flavor- 
ing compounds; the chemist calls them 
ethereal salts. These not only give the 
characteristic flavor we all know and like, 
but they seem to have some curious dietetic 
influence as well, causing maple sugar, 
when used in moderation, to have a slight 
laxative action. 
Maple syrup rapidly loses its flavor if 
carelessly treated. The most satisfactory 
method is to purchase in the spring the 


: et in its season of early spring, 
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amount to be used during the year, be it 
large or small. Then heat and bottle, while 
hot, in sealed bottles, preferably using the 
pint size. Magnesium citrate bottles with 
patented seals may usually be purchased 
from the druggist and are ideal for the pur- 
pose. Syrup thus treated will be as delicate 
in flavor at the end of the season as it was 
in the beginning. If kept in unstoppered 
or loosely stoppered bottles, it will lose its 
peculiarly delicate flavor in a comparatively 
short time. Maple sugar retains its flavor 
somewhat better but is not usually so eco- 
nomical to purchase for table use. 


Maple Gingerbread 


To one cupful of boiling water, add two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and one cupful of 
maple syrup. Sift two cupfuls of flour with 
one-half teaspoonful of ginger, one-half 
teaspoon of salt and three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Beat into the maple mix- 
ture. Add one beaten egg and bake forty 
minutes in a medium hot oven. 


Rice Waffles with Maple Syrup 
Soak one and one-half cupfuls of cooked 


rice in enough warm water to cover. Add 
two and two-thirds cupfuls of sour milk, 
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wo and one-half cupfuls of sifted flour, 
one level teaspoon of salt and one beaten 
egg. Beat all together thoroughly and just 
before frying beat in one-half teaspoonful 
of soda. Have the waffle iron very hot 
and use plenty of fat. Put a spoonful of 
the mixture into each compartment, cover 
and brown, then turn and brown on the 
other side. Serve the waffles with maple 
syrup as a luncheon or supper dish. 
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Maple Cup Custards 


Beat three eggs slightly, add a pinch of salt 
and three tablespoonfuls of scraped maple 
sugar. Pour over all three cupfuls of hot 
milk with one-fourth cupful of thick cream. 
Of course the latter may be omitted, if liked. 
Fill the custard into wetted custard cups, 
place these in a dish of hot water and bake in 
a very slow oven until the custard is set. 


Spring Salads, Green and Crisp 


Ellsworth Salad 


Drain through a colander a can of peas. 
Rinse them in cold water to remove all 
“canned” flavor. Chop two apples fine 
with one medium sized cucumber. Mix 
lightly with the peas, together with one-half 
cupful of coarsely chopped pecan or English 
walnut meats. Serve on crisp lettuce with 
mayonnaise. 


French Dressing with Roquefort Cheese 


For a mixed salad of tomatoes, lettuce and 
cucumbers, the following dressing is most 
delicious. The foundation is the regular 
French dressing into which crumbled Roque- 
fort cheese is stirred, until the dressing is 
smooth. Use much or little of the cheese, 
as taste indicates. This is delicious for a 
Sunday supper, served with romaine or 
plain lettuce hearts. 


Vegetable Harlequin 


Cook half a peck of spinach, as usual, in a 
very little salted water. When done, drain 
very dry by pressing in a colander, chop 
fine, and season. Cut three or four cooked 
beets into small dice, and heat in a saucepan 
in a tablespoonful of butter. Season with 
salt and pepper. Reheat about two cupfuls 
of drained cold peas in the same way. Ar- 
range the spinach in a ring around a small 
platter. It should be dry enough to make a 
ridge an inch and a half high. Inside the 
ring at either end put the beets, and in the 
middle the peas, keeping the line of division 
as straight as possible. Over the whole 
sprinkle minced parsley, and send very hot 
to the table. This dish may be varied ac- 
cording ‘to the vegetables available, and is 
a good way to utilize small left-overs. 


_ This makes a good luncheon salad. 





Cucumber J elly Salad 


Peel two cucumbers and cut in slices, add 
one slice of onion, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt and a dash of pepper. Simmer until 
cucumbers are tender in one pint of cold 
water. Add one tablespoonful of gelatine, 
dissolved in warm water. Line a mold with 
slices of fresh cucumber cut very thin and 
pour in the jelly slowly. Set in the ice box 
to chill. Turn out on a bed of lettuce heart 
leaves and serve with French dressing, which 
has been mixed with a piece of ice until it 
is nearly as thick as mayonnaise. 


Spinach Salad 


Wash thoroughly and boil a half peck of 
spinach. If it is young and tender cook in 
its own juices, heating it, in a saucepan, 
very gradually to prevent burning. Cook 
twenty-five minutes or until tender. Old 
spinach is better cooked in boiling, salted 
water. Allow two quarts of water to one 
peck of spinach. When tender drain the 
spinach and chop it with six hard cooked 
eggs. Add one cupful of toasted bread 
crumbs and one-half cupful of minced boiled 
ham if liked. Pack in small cups or molds. 
Chill on ice and when ready to’ serve sur- 
round each mold on the serving plate with 
olives and dress with mayonnaise. 


Red Pepper Salad 


Mix one-half can of pimentos or sweet 
peppers with one cream cheese. Beat into 
the mixture sufficient mayonnaise to soften 
it slightly and add a few drops of onion juice, 
more if a decided onion flavor is liked. Pack 
in a mold, chill on ice and when ready to serve 
cut in slices and place on crisp lettuce leaves. 
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Economical and wholesome bills of fare employing seasonable materials and planned with due regard to 
the use of left-overs. The menus can be used as a whole or in part and can be rearranged to serve the dinner 
at noon. Recipes for dishes marked with an asterisk will be found on. pages 559-560. 


Cuesdap 


April 1st 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Scrambled eggs Biscuit 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Corn chowder 


Ginger snaps 
Tea 


Preserves 


DINNER 
Roast pork 
Apple sauce Celery 
Mashed potato Squash 
Orange jelly 
Coffee 


® 


Wednesday 
April 2d 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Cereal 
Creamed fish Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
*Egegs and celery 
Nut bread 
Cake Tea 
DINNER 


Cold roast pork 


3aked potatoes — sauce 
Onions urnips 
Rice pudding 
Soffee 
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Thursday 
April 3d 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Griddle cakes and syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Cream_toast ; 
Apple sauce Molasses cookies 
Tea 


DINNER 


Cannelon of beef 
Riced potatoes Shell beans 
Lettuce with French dressing 
Fruit roll 
Coffee 


Way 


Friday 
April 4th 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with figs 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Spat Egg salad 
Biscuit Preserves 
Cake Tea 


DINNER 


Baked shad 
Potatoes hollandaise 
Cucumbers Scalloped tomatoes 
Apple pie Cheese 
Coffee 


Saturday 
April 5th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Broiled bacon 
Corn muffins Coffee 


LUNCH 
. 


Macaroni and cheese 
Sliced oranges 
Almond cake 

Tea 


DINNER 


Lamb chops 
* Mint potatoes Peas 
Apple and celery salad 
Caramel bread pudding 
Coffee 


Sunday 


April 6th 


BREAKFAST 


- Grapefruit : 
Boiled eggs Biscuit 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Roast beef 
Potatoes baked in pan 
Celery Squash 
Asparagus salad 
* Vienna peach parfait 
Sponge cake Coffee 


SUPPER 
Oyster patties 


Chocolate cake 
Tea 


Preserves 
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Monday 


April 7th 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Sausage with baked potatoes 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 


Cold roast beef 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Pickles 
Dutch apple cake 
Tea 
DINNER 
Irish stew with dumplings 
Cheese and olive salad 
Fruit jelly 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
April 8th 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Uncooked cereal _ 
Broiled honeycomb tripe 


Graham rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Banana and nut salad 
Biscuit _ Preserves 
Sugar cookies 
Tea 
DINNER 
Roast beef in Mexican sauce 
Boiled potatoes Spinach 
Corn 


Steamed chocolate pudding with 
creamy sauce 
Coffee 
GS) 
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dUennesdap 
April 9th 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Omelet 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cream tomato soup 
Croutons 
*Maple spice drops 
Tea 


DINNER 


Roast stuffed veal 
Mashed potatoes Lettuce 
Succotash 
Lemon sherbet 
Cake Coffee 
Ges) 
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Th ursdap 
April 10th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit Cereal 
Broiled ham Muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
French toast 
Apple sauce 
*Shrewsbury rings 
Tea 
DINNER 
*Veal loaf with mushrooms 
Duchess potato Fried parsnips 
Cucumber salad 
Prune whip 
Coffee 


What to Eat in April 


Friday 


April 11th 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 
Cereal Poached eggs 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cheese fondu 
Fruit cup 
Cake Tea 
* DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Boiled halibut, egg sauce 
Potato balls Buttered beets 
Radishes 
Maple cup custard 
Coffee 


Saturday 
April 12th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes Cereal 
Broiled bacon Creamed potatoes 
Rolls Cofiee 
LUNCH 


Cream of celery soup 
Crisp crackers 
Baked apples Cocoanut cake 
Tea 


DINNER 


Julienne soup 
Fish croquettes 
Boiled potatoes Peas 
Fruit salad 
Almond cream pie 
Coffee 
=~ 

A) 
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Sundap 
April 13th 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast chicken 
Mashed potatoes Squash 
Salad chiffonade 
Cheese straws 
Ginger ice cream 
Cake Coffee 
SUPPER 
Creamed eggs with cheese 
Parker house rolls 
Stewed rhubarb Nut cake 
Cocoa 


@ 
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Wondayp 
April 14th 


BREAKFAST 


Fish balls * 


Oranges 
Uncooked cereal 
Creamed dried beef 
Corn cake Coffee 
LUNCH 


Baked bean soup 
Spiced apple sauce 
Gingerbread Tea 
DINNER 


*Chicken tart 

Spinach Tomato salad 
*Harlequin cup 

Cake Coffee 
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Tuesday 
April 15th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed apricots 
Fried smelts : 
Baked potatoes Biscuit 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Chicken soup with rice 
Preserves : 
Peanut butter sandwiches 
Tea 


DINNER 


Boiled mutton, caper sauce 
Mashed potatoes Turnips 
Apple and date salad 
Tapioca cream 
Coffee 


“ey 
Wednesday 
April 16th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Liver and bacon 
Creamed potatoes Graham biscuit 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Vegetable salad 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Date sticks Tea 


DINNER 
Spinach soup 
Casserole of rice and mutton 
Cabbage and pepper salad 
Nut custard pie 
Coffee 


vay 
Thursday 
April 17th 


BREAKFAST 


_ _ Grapefruit 
Fried mush with syrup 


Coffee 
LUNCH 
Oyster stew 

Rolls 
Doughnuts Coffee 

DINNER 

Pork chops with fried apples 

Mashed potatoes Radishes 


Lima beans 
Coffee jelly 
Cake 


Friday — 
April 18th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
Omelet 
Biscuit Coffee 
LUNCH 


Waffles with syrup 
Sliced oranges 
Cake Tea 
DINNER 


Baked haddock, oyster stuffing 
Riced potatoes Buttered beets 
oo beans m 
Ginger pu ng, vanilla sauce 
Coffee 





| 
| 
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Saturday 
April 19th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Broiled meat cakes 
Baked potatoes Rye muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Eggs with popcorn 
Baked apples 
Chocolate cake Tea 
DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Boiled ham _ 
Mashed potatoes String beans 
Corn 
Scalloped apple pudding, hard 


sauce 
Coffee 


© 


Sunday 
April 20th 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 
Uncooked cereal 


Scrambled eggs Rolls 
Coffee 
DINNER 
*Roast duck, fruit dressing 
Mashed potatoes Celery 
Onions Cauliflower 
Caramel charlotte russe 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Scallops 4 la Newburg 
Biscuit 
Preserves 
*Honey cakes Chocolate 


Wonday 
April 21st 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates 
Corn cake Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cream of cauliflower soup 
English muffins Marmalade 
Tea 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup 
*Ramekins of ham 
Creamed potatoes Shell beans 
Cucumber and radish salad 
Cocoanut cream pie 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
April 22d 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Lamb chops Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Eggs a la goldenrod 
Preserves 
Cake Tea 
DINNER 
Duck soup 
Boiled tongue 
Mashed potatoes Peas 
Creamed carrots 
Banbury tarts 
Coffee 


What to Eat in April 


Wennesdap 
April 23rd 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges Cereal 
Broiled bacon Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cold tongue 
Potato salad Biscuit 
Jelly roll @ 

Cocoa 
DINNER 


New England boiled dinner 
Chocolate Bavarian cream 
Currant cake 
Coffee 


Thursday 
April 24th 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples Ceres] 
Minced meat on toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 


Cheese croquettes 
Sliced oranges 
Cake Cocoa 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup 
Cold corned beef 
Baked potatoes 
Jellied vegetable salad 
Apple pie 
Coffee 


Frivay 


April 25th 


BREAKFAST 
ie Stewed figs 
Uncooked cereal Poached eggs 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Rice croquettes, cheese sauce 
Biscuit 
Baked apples 
Cup cakes Tea 
DINNER 
Fried fillet of flounder 
Boiled potatoes Cucumbers 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Steamed fruit pudding, hard sauce 
Joffee 


cee 


Saturday 
April 26th 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 
French toast Coffee 
LUNCH 


Corned beef hash with peppers 
Entire wheat muffins 
Apple sauce 


Cookies Tea 
DINNER 
Breaded veal cutlets 
Scalloped potatoes Turnips 


Lettuce, French dressing 
Spanish cream 
Coffee 





Sundap 
April 27th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Boiled eggs Popovers 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Beef stew with mushrooms 
French fried potatoes 
Cauliflower au gratin Glives 
. String beans 
Burnt almond ice cream 
Cake Coffee f 
SUPPER 
Fruit salad 
Rolls 
Devil's food 
Tea 


@ 
Wondayp 
April 28th 


BREAKFAST } 


Grapes 4 
Uncooked cereal 
Broiled honey comb ‘pe 
Baked potatoes Muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCH f 


Spanish omelet 
Spiced peaches 
Cake Tea 
DINNER 
Roast lamb, mint sauce 
Squash Mashed potatoes 
Nut celery salad 
Cream puffs 
Coffee 


@ 
Tuesday [ 
April 29th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges Cereal 
Fried smelts 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Potato soup 
Biscuit 
Marmalade Cake 
Tea 
DINNER 


Lamb en casserole with vegetables 
Pineapple blanc mange 
Coffee 


rea | 


Wednesday 


a 


April 30th 
BREAKFAST | 
Grapes Cereal 
Broiled bacon Rolls if 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Creamed fish in potato cases 
Muffins 
Bananas and cream 
Cookies Tea 
DINNER 
Chicken pie 
Mashed potatoes Celery 
Tomatoes 


Asparagus and pepper salad 
Baked apple dumplings, hard 
sauce 
Coffee 











Steamed Squash in 
Shell 


Carefully cut the top from 
a squash preferably oval 
in shape, though the 
round ones may be used. 
Steam it until tender. 
Scrape out the pulp 
and pass it through a 
vegetable sieve or mash 
it and beat until very smooth. 
Make a cream sauce: melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour and when 













blended one cupful of milk. Season highly with salt and pepper and cook until thickened, stirring to prevent 
lumps. Beat into the squash pulp, season again if not sufficient and pack the mixture into the shell. Cover 
with buttered crumbs and a sprinkle of parmesan cheese. Brown in a hot oven and serve from the shell 


Recipes for April Bills of Fare 


These recipes correspond to the dishes marked with asterisks on pages 556-558 


Eggs and Celery 


s 

Cut two bunches of celery into one inch 
lengths, wash thoroughly, cover with boiling 
water and simmer for one-half hour, or until 
tender. Drain, saving the water for soup 
stock or for another dish. Rub two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and two tablespoonfuls 
of flour together and add one cupful of milk. 
When thickened, add the celery, with one 
teaspoonful of salt and one saltspoonful of 
pepper. Keep hot over hot water. Have 
ready half a dozen rounds of hot buttered 
toas#@ on a hot platter. Poach five eggs. 
Put one egg on each toast round and pour 
the celery sauce over them. Serve very hot. 


Mint Potatoes 


Wash small potatoes and rub off the skins 
with a coarse towel, or pare and scrape 
them. Put into boiling water with sprigs of 
mint sufficient to flavor them well; and 
cook until done, drain and serve with drawn 
butter. 


Vienna Peach Parfait 


Whip a quart of chilled cream to a froth, 
skimming off the froth as fast as it arises and 
place it in a colander to drain. That which 
drains off may be put back and whipped 
over. Add a large cupful of stewed or pre- 
served peaches that have been pressed 
through a coarse sieve. Add sugar to taste, 
mix lightly and turn into a fancy mound. 
Pressing the lid down and bind the joints 





with a strip of buttered muslin; pack in ice 
and salt for three or four hours before serv- 
ing. Use two parts of crushed ice to one 
part of salt when freezing mousses and par- 
faits. This quantity will serve eight persons 
and is very easily made. 


Maple Spice Drobs 


To one cupful of maple syrup add the well 
beaten yolks of three eggs, one-half cupful 
oi butter, one-half cupful of milk, one-fourth 
teaspoonful each of ground nutmeg, cloves 
and cinnamon. Add three tablespoonfuls of 
baking powder and one-half teaspoonful of 
salt sifted with flour enough to make a 
dough stiff enough to drop in small spoon- 
fuls on buttered tins. Bake in a quick oven. 


Shrewsbury Rings 


With a wooden spoon, work one cupful of 
butter until very creamy. While beating 
constantly, add one cupful of sugar and one 
egg, well beaten. Mix and sift three-fourths 
of a cupful of flour with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder and a pinch of salt and add 
to the first mixture. Turn on to a well- 
floured board and roll out one-eighth of an 
inch thick, using only one-half of the mix- 
ture ata time. Cut with a doughnut cutter 
first dipped in flour, brush over with the 
white of an egg and sprinkle with sugar 
mixed with cinnamon, using about one 
tablespoonful of sugar to one-fourth of a 
tablespoonful of cinnamon. Blanch and 
split almonds and arrange three halves at 
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equal distances on each wafer. Arrange the 
wafers on a buttered sheet and bake eight 
minutes in a moderate oven. This recipe 
will make about one and one-half dozen 
rings. They should be cooled before pack- 
ing in a tin box. When arranging for serv- 
ing, overlap one another in circular shape 
on a fancy plate, covered with a doily. 


Honey Cakes 


One cupful of flour, sifted with two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and one-quarter 
teaspoonful of salt. Beat one egg till very 
light, add one teaspoonful of butter and one- 
third cupful of strained honey. Add to flour 
with a few drops of cinnamon extract or a 
pinch of ground cinnamon. Drop in spoon- 
fulsona buttered tin and bake in a quick oven. 


Ham in Ramekins 


Line small ramekins with a thin layer of 
minced ham, seasoned with chopped parsley 
and a little celery salt. Separate four eggs 
and beat the whites to a stiff froth, add one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt; and fill the 
ramekins with this, making a slight de- 
pression in the center of each; into the nests 
slip the unbroken yolks. Dust thickly 
with grated cheese and bake in a moderate 
oven, just long enough to set the eggs. 


Nut Parsnip Stew 


Wash, scrape and slice thin two good- 
sized parsnips, cook until perfectly tender 
in two quarts of water. When nearly done 
add one teaspoonful of salt and when thor- 
oughly done, add one tablespoonful of flour 
mixed smooth with a little cold water; stiz 
well and boil until the flour is well cooked, 
then stir in one-half cupful of nut meal. 
Heat to boiling point and serve at once. 


Favorite Chicken Tar 


Parboil one pound of unbroken spaghetti. 
Cook fifteen minutes and drain through a 
collander. Line a buttered mold with the 
spaghetti, twisting it around the inside of 
the mold. Make a cream sauce by melting 
one tablespoonful of butter, adding one- 
half tablespoonful of flour and when 
blended adding one-half cupful of milk. 
Season with salt, pepper, nutmeg and 
chopped parsley. When thickened pour 
over one slightly beaten yolk of an egg. 


Return to fire and add two cupfuls of cold 
diced chicken. Place the chicken mixture 
in the center of the spaghetti lined mold 
and steam one hour. Turn out on a deep 
platter and surround with tomato sauce. 


Fruit Dressing for Roast Duck 


Core, pare and slice two good-sized apples, 
sprinkle with cracker dust to keep white; 
pour boiling water over one-half pound of 
French prunes and when they are swollen 
remove the stones. Add one-fourth cupful 
of seeded raisins, one-fourth of a cupful of 
cracker crumbs, a half teaspoonful of sugar, 
a saltspoonful of salt and a beaten egg. Add 
apples to this mixture. This will fill two 
good-sized ducks. Do not pack too closely 
as it swells. 


Veal Loaf With Mushrooms 


Put two pounds of veal and one-half 
pound of fresh pork through the meat chop- 
per; soften one cupful of soft but stale 
bread crumbs in one-quarter cupful of milk 
and add to the meat. Season with one- 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, a little nutmeg and the 
juice and grated rind of one lemon, add two 
well beaten eggs and one-half cupful of but- 
ton mushrooms. Shape into an oblong loaf 
and place in a greased shallow pan; dredge 
with flour and pour the liquor from the 
can of mushrooms around the loaf. Bake 
forty minutes, basting occasionally while 
baking. Place the loaf on a hot platter. 
Thicken the sauce with two teaspoonfuls of 
butter and two teaspoonfuls of flour rubbed 
together; season well, add remainder of the 
mushrooms, cook gently till thickened, then 
pour around the loaf on the platter. 


Potato Salad 


Add to one quart of diced, cold boiled 
potatoes, one pint of diced celery and a cup 
or more of cold peas. Canned peas answer 
this purpose well, if they are first cooked as 
for the table with the addition of enough 
sugar to restore their summer sweetness. 
Two small cucumber pickles and a few olives 
may be minced fine and added. Combine 
with a liberal amount of French dressing 
flavored with tarragon vinegar and onion 
juice to taste, or with a mayonnaise made 
with these seasonings. [Either dressing 
makes it an excellent salad. 
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OES everyone know what a delicious 

D salad and “ greens” SWISS CHARD 

furnishes? It is very easily grown 

and will furnish delicious salad material all 

summer. Ifonly theleavesand stalks arecut, 

the chard will grow out again from the roots. 
FP. H. S., Massachusetts. 


# Thad just enough DUTCH CHEESEto 
make half a dozen small balls to add to my 
salad dish. But they were sticky and too 
moist, so I rolled them in a dish of dry 
grated cheese. They were delicious. 


A. Schemer, Iowa. 


# The supply of breakfast bacon fell far 
short of the demand. It proved a pleasant 
change when wafer thin slices of SMOKED 
BEEF were cooked with the bacon. Since 
then this combination often finds a place in 
our breakfast menus. 

H. B., Vermont. 


# Plant some chervil in the garden in April. 
It is an old-fashioned garnish and perhaps 
but little known now. It looks like maiden- 
hair. A short row will furnish enough of 
the lacy garnish for a whole summer. In 
the fall it can be potted for the kitchen 
plant shelf, exactly as you do parsley and 
chives. We make what we call an Irish 
soup by adding CHERVIL chopped fine 
to a cream of potato soup. The color is a 
delicate green and the flavor delicious. 

M.T. B., Wisconsin. 


# The following sideboard convenience has 
proved its value. Into a quart decanter or 
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Culinary Discovertes 





jar place three cloves of garlic, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
salt, one small red pepper, chopped, or one- 
half teaspoon of tabasco sauce. Scald one 
quart of the best cider vinegar, strain and 
pour over the seasonings in the jar. Pour 
slowly and carefully, at first, to avoid break- 
ing the jar. A FRENCH DRESSING is 
easily made at any time by adding the 
desired amount of oil to the seasoned 
vinegar. Two parts of oil to one of vinegar 
is a common proportion. 
S. P. O.,Washington. 


#1 sprinkle a little sugar into the luke- 
warm water in which I soak the compressed 
yeast to be used for bread. If the yeast is 
fresh enough to make good BREAD, the 
liquid will begin to foam on top in a 
very few minutes. Not only does this 
test the yeast, but the bread begins to 
rise more quickly and evenly. I never 
use a yeast cake which does not foam 
within ten minutes. 
G. F. T., Massachusetts. 


Use very little sugar in making this test, 
as too much sugar will kill the yeast and 
prevent any action.—TuHeE Eprrors. 


# Cook the DROP DUMPLINGS men- 
tioned on page 270 of the February issue for 
twelve minutes instead of two minutes as 
printed. Add one cup of chopped dates to- 
gether with the peanuts in the recipe for 
DATE AND PEANUT PUDDING printed 
on page 843 of the December issue.—THE 
EDITORS. 
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Mirandy ‘on Temperamental Dress 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


oe AW,” said Ma’y Jane to me de 
odder night, “I’se a-gwine to git 
me one of dese heah temperamen- 
tal dresses whut you reads ’bout so much in 
de papers.” 

“De lan’ sakes,” sclaims I, “I sholy is 
glad to see dat you is done come to yo’ 
senses at las’, an’ is gwine to put on some 
clothes dat is warm an’ comfortable! Why, 
ef I was to leave off my red flannel longerie 
lak you does, an’ go forth in de world wid- 
out a petticoat to my name, I’d ketch my 
death of col’.” 

“Why, maw,” says Ma’y Jane, wid dat 
patient pityin’ air what a superior chile 
uses to its parients, an’ whut makes you 
itch to take a slipper to ’em, “why, maw, 
temperamental gowns ain’t got nothin’ 
to do wid de temperature. Dey is dest as 
thin, ef not a little thinner, dan de odder 
kin’.”’ 

“Well, whut kin’ of a frock is a tempera- 
mental frock den?” inquires I. 

“A temperamental gown,” says Ma’y 
Jane, “is one in which you spressifies yo’- 
self. Hit’s de interpretation of yo’ innards, 
so to speak.” 

“Well,” spons I, “ef mos’ of de dresses 
an’ de hats dat I sees women wearin’ now- 
adays spressifies whut dey is, de world 
sholy is full of folkses whut is ravin’ luna- 
tics, "wid complications of epilepsy an’ de 
jimjams. But I lays hit on de dressmaker 
an’ de milliner. Goodness knows, when 
I pins a thing on my head dat looks lak a 
coal scuttle wid one chicken fedder stickin’ 
out from under de brim, an’ wriggles my 
two hundred an’ fifty pounds of figger into 
a skirt dat ain’t no wider dan one of yo’ 
paw’s breeches legs, I don’t want nobody 
to think dat hit’s a spressifyin’ me. 

“Oh, maw,” says Ma’y Jane, a handin’ 
me anodder slab of pityin’ patience, “you 
don’t seem to grasp de wharforeness of dis 
proposition ’bout de temperamental dress. 
De way dat de lady whut invented hit prog- 
nosticates, hits lak dis—dat you don’t 
dest go an’ buy any kin’ of a frock dat is 
styly, an’ dat you’se got de credit to git, 
but dat you has frocks dat matches yo’ 
moods instid of yo’ complexion. For in- 
stance, when you is feelin’ mighty spry an’ 


kittenish, den you put on a frock dat is 
made of white muslin an’ trimmed wid blue 
ribbons an’ rose buds, an’ dat is called ‘De 
Joy of Youth.’ 

“Den, some day when you is feelin’ 
down in de mouth, an’ has got de misery in 
de back, an’ seems lak you is walkin’ in de 
vale of tribulation, you dikes yo’self out 
in a long sweepin’ black dress wid jet bug- 
lers on hit, an’ dat is called, ‘Tears, Idle 
Tears.’ 

“Den, when you is real gay an’ devilish, 
you dresses yo’self up in a red dress dat 
goes by de name of ‘Life Triumphant.’ 
An’ den dere’s anodder sweet thing dat is 
all pale Blues an’ grays dat is called ‘Twi- 
light Musings,’ an’ anodder one dat is pale 
pink wid frills on hit, dat is named, ‘De 
Awakening of Love’ is 

An’ whut does de frock look lak dat dey 
calls ‘Corned Beef an’ Cabbage,’ or de 
*P’ok Chops Done To-a-turn?’” axes I. 

“De folkses dat wears dem temperamental 
clothes don’t do nothin’ so common as to 
eat, let alone wrastle wid pots an’ pans an’ 
de cook stove,” spons Ma’y Jane wid dis- 
gust. ‘‘De mos’ dem swelly ladies does is 
to partake of a slight collusion in betwixt 
times when dey is a changin’ deir frocks. 
Oh whut a gran’ life dey must lead, wid 
nothin’ to do, but just to dress an’ undress!”’ 

“De cat’s foot,” sclaims I. “De only 
consolation of poverty is dat you ain’t got 
but one frock, an’ when you gits dat on 
you ain’t got to change hit.” 

“But ain’t dat ideal of spressifyin’ yo’ 
emotions in yo’ dress a gran’, new thought?” 
axes Ma’y Jane. 

“Shoo, daughter,” spons I, “dat ain’t no 
new idea. Dat’s as ole as de fust woman. 

“Dest watch de women walkin’ down de 
street. Dem whut is got bran’ new suits 
on dat hangs straight in de back, an’ fits 
’em, walks brisk an’ straight-lak a long, lak 
dey knew whar dey was gwine, an’ ment 
business when dey got dere. But de sis- 

,ters dat has got on ole, drabble-tail frocks 
dat hikes up in front, an’ down in de back, 
goes santerin’ along, weavin’ back an’ 
fo’th across de pavement, lak dey ain’t got 
no backbone nor sense nor nothin; lak 
dey don’t know whar dey is headed for 














nor whut dey is gwine to look for after dey 
got dere. Dey is shiftless in deir min’s, 
dest because dey’ve got on shiftless clothes, 
lak the odder women is up-an’-doin’ dest 
becaze dey’s got on up-an’-doin’ clothes. 

“An’ we women can’t help hit. We’se 
dest whut our clothes make us becaze our 
clothes put de conjer on us 
dat we can’t git away from. 
Why, one of dese heah pink 
silk an’ Jace neglected gowns 
would make a invalid out of 
de mos’ able bodied woman 
in town. 

“Yassum, dat’s so, an’ I 
know one woman, whut done 
been in de bed wid de chron- 
ics for ten yeahs, dat was- 
cured after de doctor done 
give her up, by a blue broad- 
cloth walkin’ suit dat her 
husband give her one Christ- 
mas. He thought hit would 
look real gran’ as a shroud, 
but ef you believe me, she 
got up, a groanin’ wid weak- # 
ness to try;it on, an’ hit 
looked so fine dat she kept 
hit on, an’ of cous’ she had 
to walk when she wore hit | 
becaze you dest can’t set 
’roun in a frock dat’ll bag at 
de knees ef you do. An’ de 


where instid of bein’ buried. 

“Yes, chile, dere ain’t 
nothin’ new *bout dem emotional clothes 
for women. All of our clothes is emotional. 
Whut makes you roll yo’ eyes up when 
you got on dat cart wheel hat of yo’s, an’ 
ax Sim Johnson fool questions dat you 
don’t ax him any odder time? Hit’s de 
effect of de hat on yo’ min’. An’ whut 
makes you put on a white dress when 
some man dat you’se a tryin’ to catch 
comes ’roun’? 

“‘Becaze in a white dress a woman dest 
natchally acts lak she was a angel wid de 
pin fedders sproutin’ on her, an’ she looks 
so mild an’ gentle dat de man thinks dat 
heah’s one female critter dat he can manage, 





fust news de neighbors iy Te ae ot oe os right heah at home when I 


knowed, dat woman was a place whar dey sell frocks dat has on a mother-hubbard 
perambulatin’ ’roun ev’y- makes a woman dumb, go an’ buy wrapper dat don’t hol’ me in 


one. Buy two of ’em” 
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an’ dat won’t never talk back to him, nor 
have no opinion of her own whatever, an’ 
he up an’ axes her to marry him. Honey, 
dere’s dest ’bout fo’ billion men dat women 
is wuked dat white-dress game on, an’ dey 
falls for hit yit. 
“Yes, honey, we women is whut our clothes 
make us. In de mawnin’s, 
when me an’ Sis Hannah 
Jane has got on our wukin’ 
clothes, an’ our sleeves rolled 
up to de shoulder, an’ we 
meets out in de back yard 
when we’se hangin’ out our 
clothes, we leans across de 
fence, an’ scandalizes our 
neighbors. But in de after- 
noon when I’se dressed up 
an’ Sis Hannah Jane has got 
on her good frock an’ she 
draps in to set a while, we 
discourses "bout de higher 
life, an’ de Browning society, 
an’ uses our bes’ langwidge 
dest lak we does our best 
chiny. Anon Sunday when 
we’se both got on our Sun- 
day go-to-meetin ’silk dresses, 
' we axes each odder ’bout de 
state of our souls, an’ hit’s 
all dest on account of de 
way we’se dressed up. 
“‘Furdermo’, I knows dat 


nowhar, I says things when 
I gets riled dat wouldn’t 
never cross my min’ to say ef I was 
diked up in a lovely mornin’.gown wid 
lace ruffles. An’ for dat reason,” says 
I, wid a meanin’ glance at Ike, “ef I 
was a man I would never begrudge buy- 
in’ my wife good clothes, becaze she’d 
have to live up to ’em, an’ hit would 
be a mighty restrainer on her acts an’ 
temper.” 

“Ole lady,” says Ike, a fumblin’ in his 
pocket for his money pu’s an’ a handin’ me 
out some change, “‘ef you knows any place 
whar dey sell frocks dat makes a woman 
dumb, go an’ buy you’one. Buy two 
of ’em.” 
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Our Seal of Approval ‘= 


No. 709—Baby’s Tub-In-Tub 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine which maintains a laboratory for the testing of 
household apparatus. Such a laboratory is the Good Housekeeping Institute, which em- + 
ploys experts expressly for this work, and issues seals and certificates of approval to 


manufacturers whose devices have successfully passed the tests. 


This work is 


done gratuitously, as an editorial service for our readers, the Institute 
having no connection with any other department of the magazine. 
Do not hesitate to ask questions in regard to the articles tested 


and approved. 


Address, Director of Good Housekeep- 


ing Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Descriplions of. Articles Tested and Approved 


*Bath, Infant's 

It’s a back-wearying task to bathe baby in an 
ordinary infant’s tub. Baby’s Tub-In-Tub makes 
it unnecessary for mother or nurse to bend over. It 
fits inside any regular bath tub and remains nearly 
level with the top. When not in use, it hangs flat 
against the wall and can be taken down and put in 
place, ready for use, with one hand, while baby is 
carried on the other. All metal parts, which bear 
on the enameled tub, are covered with rubber 
tubing to prevent marring the enamel. The tub is 
made of rubber sheeting, easy to sterilize and 
keep clean and the frame is made of heavily 
nickeled Bessemer steel rods with no sharp cor- 
ners to injure the child. The tub is filled from 
the faucets in the regular tub by means of a rub- 
ber tube, or by dipping. When through, draw the 
rod and all the water empties into the larger tub— 
none, during or after the bath, splashes on the floor 
or on the wall. In brief, mother or nurse may sit 
comfortably at the side of the regular tub and bathe 
baby, if she uses a Tub-In-Tub. Price, $5. 

No. 709.—Made by the Heaton Mfg. Co., 38 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


*Clothes Line, Kitchen 

Indoor drying of towels and small pieces is simple, 
if one uses the “Krulan” Handy Kitchen Clothes 
Line. When not in use, it takes up a space no bigger 
than an ordinary match box, yet it holds—on a 
*Indicates chiefly local distribution at present 





double wooden reel—thirty-five feet of braided cot- 
ton clothes line, strong enough to support a wash of 
average size. When wanted, release the lock and 
unroll as much of the line as you require. One may 
make two, three or four lines by simply attaching 
the line to hooks fastened, anywhere desired, across 
the room. The weight of the clothes automatically 
locks the line in position. The “Krulan” Handy 
Kitchen Clothes Line is guaranteed for six months. 
Price (with thirty-five feet of line and attachments), 
35 cents. i 

No. 710.—Made by the Century Novelty Co., 
335 Broadway, New York City. 


On the proverbial rainy Monday, Glendale Kitch- 
en Clothes Line Reels provide line enough indoors 
to hang up the wash to dry. Put up one each in 
kitchen and attic, and from three to six in the laun- 
dry. Each reel contains fifteen feet of stout braided 
cord. A house thus equipped will have available, 
at a moment’s notice, from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred and twenty feet of clothes line—quite as much 
as is used outdoors. When not in use, each clothes 
line is wound up inside a dust-proof, nickel-plated 
metal case, inconspicuous in size, fastened: to an 
out-of-the-way spot. The line is held securely at 
any length by ’a thumbscrew. The reel handle 
affords a good grip and the line reels up with slight 
effort. Price,.35 cents. 

No. 711.—Made by the Glendale Manufacturing 
Co., 152-154 W. 34th St., New York. 
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Coffee Percolator 

The “Royal Rochester” Coffee Percoiator ranks 
high among similar articles tested by Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING Institute. It belongs to the “cold water” 
type—that is, it begins pumping almost as soon as 
put over the fire—and the coffee is ready to serve 
within twenty minutes, although a longer time is 
required to make “black coffee.’ The percolator 
is made of solid aluminum, and is equipped with a 
hinged cover—an excellent feature of merit, as it 
prevents the cover from dropping off while pouring. 
The glass top is readily replaced, if broken. The 
Royal. Rochester is of larger dimensions, is easy to 
clean, and is equipped with an ebonized handle. 
Prices, 5 cup, $4; 7 cup, $4.50; 10 cup, $5. 

No. 712.—Made by the Rochester Stamping 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Dustless Dusters 


“Absorbo” Dusting Cloths are chemically 
treated, and made of fine black cheese cloth. They 
have all the absorbing, cléaning and polishing prop- 
erties of dustless-dusters, but are new in two re- 
spects—they are odorless, and are larger in size than 
usual. They are made in three sizes, measuring 
twenty-four by twenty-four, retailing at fifteen 

“cents; regular size, thirty-six by thirty-six, retailing 
at twenty-five cents; and janitor’s size, thirty-six 
by fifty-four, retailing at thirty-five cents. 

No. 713.—Made by the Chicago Feather Duster 
Co., 761 Mather St., Chicago, Il. 


*Foot Warmer 

A foot warmer suitable for use in the bed, of a 
more convenient shape than the hot water bottle, 
and holding the heat much longer, is a well-nigh uni- 
versal household necessity. In its place comes the 
Henderson Foot Warmer, an earthen jug made with 
a glazed surface out of a clay composition that holds 
the heat and distributes it evenly. The foot warmer 
is equipped with a nickeled cap that is “leak proof,” 
and which is fastened to the neck of the jug with a 
chain as insurance against loss. Empty, the foot 
warmer weighs four and a half pounds—fuli, ten 
pounds. If one fills the jug with boiling hot water 
twice in succession, it will retain a warmth-giving 
temperature for about twelve hours. The Hender- 
son Foot Warmer is sanitary and durable. Price, $1. 

No. 714.—Made by Dorchester Pottery Works. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Gas Lighter, Friction 

Young children and matches are a dangerous 
combination. The “ Universal’ friction gas lighter, 
designed for lighting an acetylene or city-gas open- 
flame burner, Goop HousEKEEPING Institute finds 
to be simple, durable and practical. As to economy, 
the average household spends from $2.60 to $5.20 
yearly for matches. By placing one Universal lighter 
on each floor, and using wax tapers to light other jets, 
matches are needless, making possible a saving run- 
ning from $1.20 to $3.80, allowing for renewals once 
during the year. It will undoubtedly pay to install 
one lighter in the hall, bathroom and wherever else 
it is desirable to obtain a light quickly upon entering 
a dark room. The manufacturers guarantee the 
light to last from six months to a year without re- 
newal of file and spark material. Renewals (file and 
alloy) cost 20 cents. Retail price, complete, 50 cents. 

No. 715.—Made by the American Lava Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Tested and Approved 


Household Mops, Chemically Treated 


“Absorbo” Mops are made of yarn, chemically 
treated and test proves that they absorb the dust 
and polish the floor, leaving no lint or rolls of dirt 
behind. ‘Absorbo” Mops have no e metal 
parts to mar chair legs, baseboard and furniture, as 
top of the mop is covered with a strong cloth cap, 
securely sewed. When mop is to be washed after 
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using, it can be unscrewed from the handle and 
there are no clamps to fuss with and no nuts, bolts 
or ferrules to lose. Mop, complete with handle, 
retails at $1.50 each. 

No. 716.—Made by the Chicago Feather Duster 
Co., 761 Mather St., Chicago, Ii. 


*Ironing Table, Wall (With Clothes Protector) 


How many times have housewives wished for an 
ironing board that would keep the clean clothes off 
the floor while in use and that could be tilted back 
against the wall out of the way, when the ironing is 
done? Goop HovuseEkeEEPrnG Institute has found 
one called the “Combination Ironing Board.” This 
board has the additional advantage of resting upon 
a supporting leg, so that skirts and cylindrical pieces 
can be put on and taken off the outer end at will. 
It is padded and the cover fits the board like a 
glove, being fastened by a placket equipped with 


*Indicates chiefly local distribution at present 
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ball-and-socket snaps. Board and _ supporting 
leg are attached by hooks to a wall, or kitchen table 
bracket, and it stands firmly without wiggling. 
The Protector Cloth unrolls beneath the board. 
This new device may be purchased separately and 
attached to an old ironing board; price, $1. The 
Combination Ironing Board retails at $2.50. Price, 
with Protector, $3. (See drawing top of page 565.) 
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719 — Dainty 


No. 720—The No. 
Milk Bottle Opener 


“Katomirror” 


No. 717.—Made by the Combination Ironing 
Board Co., 195 Godwin St., Paterson, N. J. 


Lamp Bracket, Electric 


Hunt for that elusive collar button, or throw light 
.in any dark place, with a Paragon Handy Electric 
Lamp Bracket. The cord is ten feet long and the 
silk-covered wire bracket is shaped like the coil of a 
shirt-stud. A lacquered brass shade, with satin 
finish inside, protects the light, and directs it where 
you please. The brass lamp socket may be turned 
toward ceiling or floor at will. The wire bracket, 
moreover, adapts itself to widely diverse situations. 
You may stand the lamp upright. You may fasten 
the coil to the bedstead—to the dresser mirror—to 
the edge of the sewing table—to the music shelf on 
the piano—to a score of possible and impossible van- 
tage points within a ten-foot radius of any lamp 
socket in the house and the light may be directed 
always to the spot where it is most needed. With 


ordinary usage, the Paragon Handy Lamp Bracket 
should last indefinitely. Price, in the United States, 
$2.25. In Canada, $3. 

No. 718.—Made by the Paragon Sellers Company, 
160 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Milk Bottle Cap Opener 


In nine cases out of ten, where the milk dealer de- 
livers bottles sealed with a paper cap, as soon as the 
bottle is opened, the paper cap is thrown away and 
the bottle is left exposed to dust, flies and germ con- 
tamination. The Dainty Milk Bottle Opener holds 
the paper cap firmly in place, while the sharp 
pointed prong beneath pierces the paper, enabling 
the housewife to remove the cap without spilling 
the milk. Once inserted, the holder becomes a 
handle firmly attached to the paper cap, which may 
be removed from, or put back on the bottle of milk 
at will. It is made of steel, heavily nickel-plated, 
and is a simple little device nearly every housewife 
will find useful. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 719.—Made by the Windsor, Stephens Co., 
Waltham, Mass. 


Mirror, Adjustable 

If there is any angle at which the Katomirror can- 
not be adjusted, Goop HovusEKEEPING Institute is 
unable to discover it. If father is six feet two, the 
Katomirror will aid him at shaving time; and if 
mother is short, a simple twist and she can see if 
her belt buckle is in place. Even baby sister, by 
another slight turn, may admire her pretty hair rib- 
bon. The bracket of the Katomirror is made of 
solid brass, heavily nickel-plated and beautifully 
polished, holding a six, seven, eight, ten, twelve or 
fourteen inch French beveled plate mirror, which- 
ever you may prefer to buy. A patent ratchet on 
the main bracket allows a full swing sidewise much 
farther than one can reach and thirty inches up 
and down. The bracket folds into a tripod, when 
removed from the wall socket, so that mirror can be 
used on the dressing table. By putting up sockets 
in the bathroom and boudoir, the Katomirror may 
be moved from room to room. Prices; 10 inch, 
$8.50; 12 inch, $10; 14 inch, $12. 

0. 720.—Made by Turner & Seymour Manufac- 

turing Co., Torrington, Conn. 


Mop, Self-Oiling . 

Mopping hardwood floors with soap and water 
may serve, but the best plan is to use an oil dressing. 
Oil imparts a luster, brightens and freshens the var- 
nish and preserves the wood. For this purpose, 
Goop HousEKEEPING Institute recommends the use 
of the Davis Self-Oiling Mop. It has a brass oil 
chamber at the top into which the oil is poured di- 
rectly from the bottle. The oil-chamber uniformly 
and automatically distributes the oil to the “twine” 
by capillary attraction. As the mop is round, every 
strand comes in contact with the floor. The strands 
protect the center head and also prevent the mop 
from marring furniture. A long handle fits into the 
center head and renders it unnecessary to get down 
on hands and knees to oil the floor. Remember this, 
however—use oil sparingly and do not bear down 
heavily on the middle of the mop; keep all the 
strands flat on the floor. The manufacturers guar- 
antee the mop for one year and recommend the 
use of “Wood-Shine” Oil. Price, $1.25; $1.50 
and $2. 

No. 721.—Made by the Eureka Sales Co., 116 So. 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mops, Self-W ringing 

Mopping the floor on hands and knees is a labor 
totally unnecessary when there are available such 
excellent devices as self-wringing mops. Whatever 
the angle at which the long handle is held by the 
housewife, who stands erect while mopping, the sur- 
face of the mop remains flat on the floor. Hilker’s 
Mop (No. 3, Janitor’s size) is equipped with a knit 
cloth, which is fairly efficient in drying up the floor, 
and which cleans satisfactorily wet or dry. No wet- 
ting of the hands is necessary, or bringing them in 
contact with boiling water, strong. washing com- 
pounds or lye, as a turn of the wringer handle, once 
or twice, dries the mop. The time saved in using a 
self-wringing mop is appreciable and the labor con- 
siderable. Price, $1.50. 

No. 722.—Made by the Edward Hilker Mop Co., 
1368 Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


* Picture Hooks, Invisible 

Emancipation from the stepladder and unsightly 
picture hooks and wire, is found in invisible sup- 
ports for paintings, prints, etc. Drive two Anchor 
Picture Hooks into the wall the width of the picture 
frame apart. Put screw eyes in place and then hang 
the picture on the wall. If one end is high, press 
down; Anchor Hooks will bend to the proper level, 
and remain set in position. Vibration and air drafts 
cause pictures hung by wire and picture hooks to 
gradually become crooked, a tendency overcome by 
the steel spring loops, characteristic of Anchor Pic- 
ture Hooks, which take up wall vibration. These 
Hooks also hold all pictures at the same angle from 
the wall. Tests show that they make a clean cut 
hole in the plaster, and may be removed without 
marring the walls. If picture frame is made with a 
projecting top at the back, you can discard screw 
eyes altogether by resting projection onto the An- 
chor prongs through paper. Anchor Hooks are 
made in three sizes—No. 1, for hanging small pic- 
ture frames, photos, display cards; No. 2, for medi- 
um-sized pictures weighing from four to ten 
pounds; No. 15, for larger pictures up to twenty 
pounds weight. A box containing thirty-six No. 
1 and No. 2 Anchors, or a box of No. 15 Anchof?s, 
containing eighteen, may be had for twenty-five 
cents. 

No. 723.—Made by Buffalo-Dehn Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


How to hang mirrors, hall racks, book shelves and 
other excessively heavy articles, without using pic- 
ture wire and unsightly spikes, was a bugbear in 
most homes, until the advent of ‘‘ Moore’s Pushless 
Hangers.” The hanger is made of highly lacquered 
brass, capable of supporting a dead weight of from 
twenty to one hundred pounds and a special tool- 
tempered steel point that will go through the thick- 
est plaster into the lath or brick, making the hanger 
as strong as your wall. The acute angle at which the 
“Pushless Hanger” is driven into the wall is one 
thing, aside from its design and construction, that 
gives it such extraordinary supporting power. One 
precaution, however, must be observed—-do not 
pull the hook away from the wall. Pushless Hang- 
ers may also be used to hang pictures. Shorten 
length of picture wire so that it will not show above 
the top of the frame and drive two hangers into the 
wall. Pushless Hangers come in two sizes; No. 25, 
supporting twenty pounds; No. 28, supporting up 


Tested and Approved 


*Indicates chiefly local distribution at present 








Price, 6 No. 25; or 3 No. 





to one hundred pounds. 
28, in packets, ten cents. 

No. 724.—Made by the Moore Push-Pin Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 








*Potato Peeler, Household 
The waste of peeling potatoes by hand is about 
one potato in four or five. The Victoria Household 
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No. 725—Victoria Household Potato Peeler (a). Vari- 
ous parts (b). Ready for use 









Potato Peeler minimizes waste and is a practical 
machine for use in large families and boarding 
houses, and yet well suited to the needs of the house- 
wife who does her own work. Place a dinner plate 
full of potatoes in the hopper and put the water tank 
(the upper part of the machine) in position. The 
bottom of the tank is perforated. Fill it half full of 
water; then turn the crank, middling fast, one min- 
ute. Place a pan beneath the drip pipe to catch the 
waste. The potatoes scrape against a carborundum 
coated revolving hopper and the sides of the con- 
tainer, similarly coated. When the water has , 
drained away, the potatoes are peeled. Lift off the 
tank and the potatoes will be found scraped clean 
and white. Wash them and cut away the eyes. The 
time required to peel potatoes for an ordinary family 
is about the same as required for peeling by hand, 
but in the case of large families, private schools and 
the like, the saving of time, labor and potatoes will 
be materially increased. The machine is readily 
taken apart and cleaned, this being the chief time 
and labor consumption required in its use. The ma- 
chine is. guaranteed for one year. Price, $5. 

No. 725.—Made by the Imperial Machine Co., 
402 Eleventh Ave., New York City. 
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Push-pins, Glass 

Imagine a pin that need not be hammered into the 
wall—that wilt not bend—that may be pushed into 
place by an awl-like motion of the hand—that can 
be used again and again without disfiguring wall or 
woodwork and there you have the Moore Push-Pin. 
It consists of a fine, round tool-tempered steel point 
firmly imbedded in a handle of polished glass. These 
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—‘‘Zuber”’ Sanitary Gas Water Heater 


pins are ornamental and they serve a multitude of 
uses in the home, from hanging up toothbrushes and 
a damp wash-cloth (without fear of rust stains) to 
picking out stitches. They may be used even where 
tacks and nails are prohibited. They come in two 
sizes; No. r, small; No. 2, large. Price, ten cents per 
half dozen. 

No. 726.—Made by the Moore Push-Pin Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Slip-on Seat 

This Child’s Slip-On Seat will fit all standard seats 
and is guaranteed not to split, chip, crack or flake. 
It is covered with an indestructible, perfectly sani- 
tary celluloid preparation called pyralin. It is non- 
inflammable as proven by tests in the Institute. 
The seat can be easily cleaned with soap and water. 
Price, $4.25. 

No. 727—Made by the C. F. Church Mfg. Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


* Water Heater, Gas 


For homes where there is gas, but no plumbing 
except “cold water” supply, and for use in summer 


*Indicates chiefly local distribution at present 
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when kitchen range is cold, the “Zuber” Sanitary 
Gas Water Heater has been devised. Place the 
wash tub or other receptacle, containing the water 
to be heated, handy to a gas jet. Sink the heater 
into the water, light the gas burner and presently 
hot water is available. The heater can only be used 
in large containers. In efficiency, it compares favor- 
ably with other types of hot water heaters, excepting 
that it requires a longer time to heat the water. The 
cost of operation is one and three-quarter cents per 
hour. Water enough for a bath can be heated to 
the right temperature in about half an hour. The 
“Zuber” Sanitary Gas Water Heater, tested, 
os made of copper, heavily nickel-plated. Price, 

r2. 

No. 728.—Made by the Zuber Manufacturing Co., 
3117 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Window Adjuster, Casement 

Casement windows have not been generally 
adopted on American houses owing to the serious 
difficulty presented by attempts to combine an out- 
side casement sash and the window screen, the latter 
a necessity in America. The “Bull Dog” adjuster 
operates the out-swinging casement sash with ease 
and locks it securely at any point without disturbing 
the storm sash, window screen or curtain. If you 
are planning to build a bungalow and wish to equip 
it with out-swinging casement windows, the “Bull 
Dog” adjuster will enable you to do so. They are 
made of brass, polished, and are strong and sub- 
stantial enough to swing the heaviest windows. 
Price, $20 per dozen. 

No. 729.—Made by the Casement Hardware Co., 
175 North State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Window Screens, Metal Adjustable 


What is the most efficient, handy and economical 
method of equipping the household with window 
screens? Test demonstrates that Sherwood Half- 
Length Metal-frame Adjustable Window Screens 
are up to Goop HousEKEEPinG Institute’s require- 
ments. The frame is made of Bessemer sheet steel, 
and the wire cloth is clamped into place in such 
a manner that it cannot sag or pull away from 
the frame. Black wire cloth only is used by the 
makers and the frames are finished with black 
Japan baked on. The side of the frame is slotted so 
that, if the housewife desires to use the adjustable 
window screen as a permanent outside half-length 
screen, four small brads may be driven through the 
slots into the outside window casing. The slots are 
so made as to allow the screen to be quickly removed 
without pulling the brads. The ideal plan is to use 
outside full-length screens, for the window may be 
raised or lowered at will and flies, insects and mos- 
quitoes are positively excluded from the house 
throughout the season. When full-length installa- 
tion is desired, you can have Sherwood Screens made 
to order through your local dealer. Sherwood Ad- 
justable metal frames are made in three heights, 
18-inch, 24-inch and 30-inch, and in widths to fit any 
window. Prices: No. 18, 35 cents; No. 24, 45 cents; 
No. 24, A, 55 cents; No. 30, 65 cents; No. 30 A, 
75 cents, each. 

No. 730.—Made by the Sherwood Metal Working 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


To the Reader: 

Questions concerning apparatus answered, gladly, 
by Director, Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








‘Saved: An April Adventure 


By Culmer Barnes 
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They quickly cut down a tree, and the Coon children were able to cross and continue safely home 
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By Readers Who are Clever Observers and Experimenters 


To market, to market with your Discoveries, which, if newsy and helpful, and not yet in 
the Discovery stock-in-hand, will bring you at least $1.00 per idea. Address Discoveries, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Write your name 
and address on each sheet, and inclose postage for return of unavailable manuscripts 


# Not all a housewife’s “discoveries” are 
practical ones. Sometimes they are purely 
sentimental; but they go to THE ROOTS 
OF LIFE. 

Before my marriage I was a business 
woman. From eight in the morning until 
six at night, I was out in the busy, bustling 
world, hustling with others for a livelihood. 
I was not at all to be pitied. 
I was young, strong, enjoyed 
the struggle, and—there was 
always Mother and home 
waiting for me, at night. A real 
mother, who shared every joy, 
triumph, and difficulty of my 
business life; a real home, with 
welcoming lights and fires in 
winter, flowers in summer, and + 
the supper table spread and | ~~; 
waiting. Oh, but Mother could ~ 





me that he fed the cat — but what of my 
flowers, my houseplants, my carefully 
tended forcing beds? I dared not ask. 

At last arrived the blessed day of home- 
coming. With my husband’s aid I tottered 
up the front steps, into the hall, into the 
living room. I looked — shut my eyes — 
looked again. All I could see was flowers — 
flowers massed on the piano, 
on the mantel, in vases, cups, 
pitchers, on the window seat, 
over the pictures. Flowers, 
flowers, flowers; wherever I 
turned. And a gayly decorated 
cat sprang to meet me, yards of 
clumsily tied but brilliant ribbon 
trailing behind her! I laughed 
and cried on my husband’s 
shoulder. Who wouldn’t have? 
Then gasped: “But who did it 


cook! And I think she would 4 new form of nut- all? Oh, it is so beautiful!” “TI 
have raised flowers on a desert cracker that is useful did it,” said my husband with the 


island in midocean. It would 
have been the first thing she 
would have tried, anyway. My 
mother died soon after my marriage. My 
only coherent thought, after the first passion 
of grief had passed, was that the home 
Mother had maintained all these years must 
not become a thing of the past. I, in turn, 
would keep alive the spirit of home. It was 
like inheriting an altar fire—a sacred flame, 
that must be kept lighted. 

I did my best. It was not nearly so 
good as Mother’s best — but I tried. My 
husband was absorbed in his own work; 
was often so worried and preoccupied when 
he came home at night that I doubt if he 
knew what he was eating. Sometimes I 
grew discouraged; but I remembered Mother 
and kept on trying. When I had been 
married about ten years, a terrible illness 
fell upon me. I was hurried to the hospital 
for an operation, and lay for two months 
between life and death. Sometimes, in 
intervals of pain, I wondered what had 
happened to my home. My husband took 
his meals at a boarding house. He assured 


and pretty. Made of delight of a bashful boy. “I 


blue and white china, 
and gilt metal 


remembered how you always had 
flowers in the house, and how you 
associated pussy with home and _hearth- 
stone, and so, I tried —I tried ——”’ Dear 
man! ‘He had tended the altar fire while 
I was laid low. And he had seen and dimly 
understood all those years when I, some- 
times, had doubted. 

Those were the years of sowing. Now 
I am beginning to reap. Only a few days 
ago, a friend came to me—a woman in 
distress of mind and body who, seemingly, 
had lost all that makes life worth living. 
“T had to come to you,” she cried, clinging 
to me. “I wanted to see you and your 
husband together; to realize that there are 
still loyal men and happy women. And, 
oh, how I longed for the sight of your 
home — a real home, where one could think 
things straight!” Wasn’t I reaping, a 
thousandfold? 

And yet—the flesh is often weak. 
Yesterday, as. I watered my garden, after 
a hard day’s work, I fretfully questioned 
whether it was all worth while; whether I 
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was not making myself a slave to my 
passion for flowers. This morning, I went 
out, early, to gather flowers for the break- 
fast table. A rose had bloomed in the 
night — a great, pink, fragrant glory, still 
drenched with morning dew. I stood 
gazing at the lovely thing, never seen before 
by human eyes, filled with the 
wonder and the joy of it. And 
then, almost like a soft, re- 
proachful voice in my ear, came 
the thought, “Yet only last 
night, you wondered if it paid!” 
It pays, dear homemakers! 
Some day you will “discover” 
just how greatly it pays. 
Mrs. S. A., Caltfornia. 


#BED SHEETS that are 
beginning to wear thin in the 
center can be made to wear 
almost as long again if they are 
torn lengthwise and the two 


‘ _ 


best to remove this long end and trim the 
steak in a good outline. Whatever is cut 
off, I pass through the meat chopper, season 
with salt, pepper, and paprika. I then cut 
a deep slash close to the bone, and extend- 
ing almost through the steak. Into this I 
press the chopped trimmings, packing them 
in so solidly that they seem like 
part of the original steak. I 
make the top smooth so that no 
difference in the surface is 
noticeable. When cooked, this 
part of the steak is carved with 
the rest, has practically the 
same appearance, and is much 

more easily disposed of than if 

left in a scraggly end. 

Mrs. H. J. B., New York. 


# The ceremony was over, and 
the happy couple had gone up- 
stairs to don their traveling 
clothes. Moment after mo- 


selvedges are sewed together. Set of brushes with rack that ment dragged by, and the wait- 


This brings the wear on the 


hangs on the kitchen wall. ; ° ° 
The separate piece at the bot. 1S guests, armed with rice and 


part that was before on the jo is of china and can be Confetti and old shoes, began 


edge of the bed where it got 
no wear. Hem the new edges 
and the sheet will wear almost like a new 
sheet. Miss M. K. T. C., Oregon. 


#In taking CHILDREN’S PICTURES 
let some one else pose, and allow the 
children to stand by and watch pro- 
ceedings. You can easily avoid taking 
the one who is posing, and the un- 
conscious interest shown on the little 
faces when this has been tried has 
pleased me immensely. 
Mrs. M. E. C., Massachusetts. 


# Hard CRUST ENDS or stale slices of 
bread I hold for the briefest possible second 
under the cold-water tap, and then toast 
in the usual way. The result is a slice of 
crisp, tender toast, like that made from 
fresh bread. Care must be taken that the 
bread is moistened all over. 
Mrs. M. T. W., Massachusetts. 


# As every housekeeper knows, a BEEF- 
STEAK with a bone running through it 
usually has a long, straggling end, part fat 
and part lean, which, if not cut off before 
serving, makes the steak unattractive in 
shape — besides being a problem to the 
carver as to how best to dispose of it. After 
many experiments I have found that it is 


removed to be cleaned 





to grow impatient. Suddenly 
there came a ring at the 
front door bell. Upon investigation, the 
guests found the hapless groom standing 
there in the clutches of a burly POLICE- 
MAN. The poor fellow had attempted to 
evade the boisterous farewells of his friends 
by climbing out one of the back windows 
into the next door yard, while his bride 
was to leave by the servants’ entrance, 
and meet him at the corner. She had ef- 
fected a clean ‘“‘get-away,” but unfortu- 
nately the eagle eye of the law had detected 
the groom in the act of dropping into the 
yard, and he had been seized as a suspicious 
character. Despite protests, threats, and 
bribes, the officer insisted upon hauling his 
prisoner back to the house for identification. 
The bride waited in tears at the corner. 

Mrs. M. K. B., New York. 


# DILL pickles, cut in bits and used in 
the place of onions, greatly improve 
potato salad. Use about one-third pickles 
to two-thirds potatoes, then mix with 
mayonnaise and whipped cream. 

Mrs. J. W. A., Montana. 


# A neighbor had an unusual experience in 
making dandelion wine. Instead of having 
her preparation make wine, a “mother” 
formed and the result was a most sparkling 
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amber-colored VINEGAR. Since then I 
have made all our vinegar by following the 
dandelion wine recipe and adding the 
“mother.” This makes a fine pure vinegar 
in a few weeks. Mrs. H. W., Ohio. 


# My family have a decided preference for 
FLORIDA ORANGES, but it is usually im- 
possible for us to get Florida fruit in our 
local markets after the first of May. Year 
before last we 
bought two or 
three boxes 
about that date, 
and they kept 
nicely until mid- 
summer—as 
long as we had 
any of them left 
—though we 
were living in a 
rented house 
with a warm 


spring we had 

moved into our own home, with a fruit 
cellar, and so laid in a stock of several boxes 
of Florida late Valencias, and also of grape- 
fruit. As soon as they came, the boxes were 
opened and the fruit placed on the shelves 
(see illustration) which had been covered 
with several thicknesses of newspapers. 
Care was taken to keep each orange or grape- 
fruit from touching an other. The fruit was 
looked over about once a week, and that 
which was becoming soft was removed and 
eaten. We had oranges and grape-fruit in 
splendid condition until after the first of 
November—husband, mother, and self in 
family. The pictures I send you were made 
on the tenth of October. Mother and I like 
orange juice. Husband prefers grape-fruit. 
Of course, we bought the brand of a first- 
class grower, who has a reputation for tree- 
ripened, superior fruit. Buying by the box 
saves money and assures quality. 

Mrs. L. E. T., Pennsylvania. 


* For the benefit of those troubled with 
DAMP CELLARS, I pass along a hint 
given by an expert. Put two handfuls of 
calcium chloride in a pan, and set on the 
cellar floor. At the end of forty-eight hours 
the calcium will have absorbed the moisture 
in the atmosphere and will have disap- 
peared, leaving about an inch of water in the 
bottom of the pan. If this is kept up con- 
stantly you will not be troubled further with 





The lower shelf shows oranges and grapefruit stored for summer 
cellar. Last use. (See Discovery) 


dampness. This has been proved a success 
by a large carpet house in this city. 
Mrs. F. K. B., New York. 


# The greatest Discovery I have made this 
year is that it is really feasible to FOLLOW 
THE MENUS as given in your magazine. 
To plan my meals has always been one of 
my great troubles. Once they are planned, 
I can go ahead and prepare them. For 
several years, I 
have been in the 
habit of going to 
Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING for 
suggestions for 
meals, but al- 
ways thought 
there were 
many reasons 
against follow- 
ing the menus 
exactly. Lately 
I have taken 
them just as 
they are, trying to substitute just as 
little as possible, and the result is wonder- 
fully satisfactory. The menus are well- - 
balanced, economical, and satisfying, and 
give such a rest to a busy housekeeper. The 
changes that I make are as nothing, com- 
pared to the parts that I keep. I mean to 
follow this plan right through the year; and 
I expect to spend no more money than here- 
tofore, to be spared much care, and to have 
more satisfying meals. 
Mrs. S. H. A., Massachusetts. 








# When making custard pie, add one 
cupful of finely ground HAZEL-NUTS 
or pecans. These rise to the top, and 
when baked, form a crust that is truly 
delicious. Mrs. C. H., Kansas. 


#A delicious RELISH is made from one 
pint of pickled beets run through a meat 
chopper and mixed with one bottle of 


horse-radish. Mrs. M. L., Wiseonsin. 


® MINT JELLY may be molded into 
small leaf-shaped individual molds to be 
served with the lamb. 

Miss R. M. P., Missourt. 


# Among the many clever suggestions I’ve 
read for PINK LUNCHEONS and dinners, 
I have never seen this: In making a 
boiled ‘salad dressing, I found at the last 
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moment, that there was no vinegar, so I 
used the vinegar from a jar of pickled 
beets. Result — a dressing of the daintiest 
shell pink color, and delicious in flavor. 
My bowl of white crab meat salad on 
crisp lettuce hearts, was a. delight to both 
the eye and the palate. 


Mrs. E. W., New York. 


# Has any one of your readers ever taken 
YOUNG ONIONS or leeks, cooked them 
as we do young and tender asparagus with 
cream butter, and then served them on 
toast? Try them. Mrs. E. B., Michigan. 


#A friend and I, out walking with our 
babies, took each the other’s carriage one 
day. After a few 
minutes she exclaim- 
ed, “Why, yours is 
ever so much easier 





sauce, the last thing before adding the flour, 

the taste of sponge cake is much improved 

and it keeps fresh and moist for several days. 
Mrs. E. M. B., Washington. 


# By purchasing the little BONE RINGS, 
about half an inch in diametér, used for 
crocheting, and sewing them to the ends of 
the strings of underwear, you will prevent 
these strings from being pulled out in the 
laundry. Mrs. H. F., New York. 


# One day a neighbor gave mea pleasant sur- 
prise in the shape of a dish of freshly cooked 
DANDELION greens. Did they taste 
good in the middle of winter? Well! Then 
the secret cameout. The dandelions were 

picked the previous 
animtiitaain spring ; were cleaned, 


mi. i**) = washed, and spread 
2 out on paper to d 
Pp ry 


ve 
to push than mine!” Fork for sandwiches or cold meats. Blue and white in thesun; then tied 
Hers was ave lar e china handle and patent spring arrangement that u in aper bags and 
handsome 4 A AS Y pushes down the cross piece and removes the sandwich pa Siew Fed win- 


CARRIAGE with 
excellent springs, but with the handle bars 
fastened to the body instead of to the run- 
ning gear. The loss of power is very great, 
(as any man will tell you) particulariy on 
steps and at crossings. Mrs. W. P., Ohio 


#When MR. SIXFOOTER complains 
that his blankets pull from the foot of his 
bed, the trouble may easily be remedied. 
Sew a strip of cotton cloth, eighteen inches 
wide, across the bottom of the blanket. 
This may be tucked in under the mattress, 
leaving the full length of the blanket for 
covering. People who come just short of 
six feet find a bed very comfortable with 
blankets fixed in this way. 


Mrs. E. Z., Massachusetts. 


# We took our sick dog to the veterinary. 
He gave her a dose of castor-oil and buck- 
thorn. We have always had trouble in 
giving her medicine. The doctor did it very 
easily by allowing a few drops to fall 
UPON HER NOSE. She instantly licked 
them off. In this way, the whole dose was 
given in a short time—without wasting a 
drop. I think this may help other dog 


owners. Miss M. M., New York. 


# We are fond of SPONGE CAKE but do 
not care for it except when very fresh. I 
have discovered that by putting into the 
mixture three tablespoonfuls of apple- 


from the fork 


ter use. They were 
cooked in the same manner as fresh greens. 
Mrs. H. F. O., Massachusetts. 


# If you want tea fit for the gods, try the 
following experiment. Get half a pound of 
very fine tea and add to it a dozen jasmine 
or ORANGE BLOSSOMS. Put this mix- 
ture into a perfectly tight jar away from the 
light, and do not open for a month. Then 
be prepared to be the envy of your neighbors 
when you ask them to have a cup of your 
own brew. Mrs. E. H. G., District of Columbia. 
#An English housewife told me to put 
a sprig of mint in thé kettle when boiling 
NEW POTATOES and it certainly im- 
proves their flavor. In England many gro- 
cers send a bunch of mint with each order 
of new potatoes. Mrs. J. W., Minnesota, 


# At a BIRTHDAY PARTY for a small 
child, a heap of clean bran was provided. 
The children found small dolls and horses 
and other surprises hidden in it. The party 
was in winter, and the bran pile was indoors, 
but soon the little ones were as absorbed 
in playing with the bran itself as if it had 
been a summer sand-pile and seemed to 
enjoy it even more than the toys. 
Mrs. H. K. S., Colorado. 


# In embroidering on marquisette or voiles 
with the heavy cottons,I have had great 
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trouble with the catching and pulling of the 
threads of the material. I have lately used 
a DULL NEEDLE (they can be purchased 
without points) and have had no more trou- 
ble. 

This needle cannot pierce the threads of 
the material, but has to go between threads, 
and consequently everything is smooth and 
there is no more bulling or catching. 

Mrs. C. C. T., New York. 


# Such a simple thing as a SHELF at the 
back-door, inside the storm porch, saves 
many steps and much trouble for one woman 
who does her own work. I 
found that I must keep the 
back-door locked to prevent 
the delivery men from stalk- 
ing in with dirty feet. Then, 
when they knocked, I must 
travel from cellar or garret 885: 
to let them in. This would 
not 'do. I had a broad shelf 


which remains up all the year. 

I put a sign on the back-door which reads, 
“Delivery men will please put packages on 
the shelf and depart without rapping.” Now 
I go to the door at my convenience, and 
bring in what has been left. If I am away 
there is a place where parcels can be left. 

Mrs. A. T. B., Ohio. 

This plan will serve in neighborhoods 
which are free from petty thieving. Won’t 
somebody devise an arrangement whereby 
the delivery man can push merchandise 
through an opening and nobody on the out- 
side can get it out again? 
THE Epitors 


# If you have only a small space in which 
to clean out your CARPET-SWEEPER, 
just unscrew the handle and it will at once 
become an easy matter. Also the sweeper 
will be lighter to lift, and there is no danger 
of hitting anything with the handle. 


Miss G. J. M., Connecticut. 


# A gentleman, boarding at the house of a 
physician, a friend of mine, purchased 
at a reputable fruit store, a magnificent 
apple, which he ate as he walked along the 
street. Very shortly afterward he was 
annoyed by a peculiar soreness in the 
membrane lining his mouth, and later 
noticed patches appearing, which rapidly 
developed and were diagnosed as lesions 
resultant from an exceedingly malignant 


Pan for poaching or steaming 
The lower receptacle is 
Julled with boiling water. A cover 
goes on over the whole, and the 
- eggs are deliciously cooked by 
placed inside our storm porch, steam 
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BLOOD INFECTION, traced undeni- 
ably — as afterward proved — to the beau- 
tiful shiny apple. As a teacher in one of 
Philadelphia’s public schools attended by 
the poorer children of foreign parentage, I 
took advantage of the history of this case 
to warn the class in my charge, against the 
eating of fruits or vegetables purchased at 
stands before washing them carefully. I 
knew this talk to be necessary, having 
watched, countless times, little children 
putting their school pennies into the hands 
of careless venders and receiving in ex- 
change much handled wares which were 
eaten immediately. Among 
our better classes of people, 
this caution may scarcely be 
necessary, but this point 
rarely occurs to those in 
charge of the poorer, less 
suspicious school children, 
who can in turn work an in- 
credible amount of good 
among their home people, in 
the matter of thoroughly 
cleansing all articles of food that have to 
be passed through many hands before 
reaching their consumers. 
Miss D. J. S., Pennsylvania. 


# In FILLING LAMPS T have found that 
a medicine-dropper is a great convenience 
in removing a little of the oil when, the oil- 
tank overflows, as it frequently does. 

Miss A. P., New York. 


#In one of the boys’ public schools in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, there has been 
introduced a novel feature which might 
well be followed by other schools. The 
boys have contributed toward the PUR- 
CHASE OF A PHONOGRAPH, one of 
the best, with records of different operas. 
On Friday afternoons one of the teachers, 
who is choirmaster in a church, selects an 
opera, and, in connection with the numbers 
that are rendered on the phonograph, he 
gives a little talk on the opera. The boys 
are very enthusiastic over the idea, and 
welcome Friday afternoons with pleasure. 
Of course, all schools are not so fortunate 
as to number a choirmaster among its 
teachers, but there are other musical 
people who could easily be persuaded to 
give a little talk to the scholars on the 
subject. This school is noted for its fine 
singing, as it numbers among its pupils 
choirboys from five different churches, one 
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class alone containing ten choirboys. It 
will easily be seen that such music will 
elevate the taste of the children, educate 
them in the history of the grand operas and 
draw them from the everlasting ragtime. 
Mrs, E. K. B., Pennsyloania, 


#To line the CLOTHES-BASKET with 
oilcloth, is a very good plan, as it can then 
always be kept perfectly clean. 


Miss M. E. L., Massachusetts. 


# Just as often as the young grass appeared 
in the spring, and the early planted sweet 
peas looked above ground, our intimate 
enemies the sparrows would 
destroy the young growth, and 
our dreams of future grass-plot 
and flowering annuals. Last 
spring, a visiting friend to whom 
we were telling our woes gave 
us the cure for this evil, by mak- 
ing a SCARE-SPARROW as 
follows: A dozen or more 
chicken wing feathers were 
stuck closely into a raw potato. 


raw potato. 


When 


finished, a string was tied around the 
potato—a string long enough to reach 


across the grass-plot, from the fence to 
some nail on arbor or building. The feather 
dressed potato should swing four or five 
feet above the grass plot, where it will 
move in the wind like some specimen of 
huge bird. The sparrows evidently thought 
so. They kept off the grass and tender 
plants; and, high up in neighboring trees, 
would chatter and scold. Our sweet peas 
were permitted to grow and bloom for the 
first time in years. 
Mrs. A. E. D., Pennsylvania. 


# When visiting in a small town where 
there was no running water in the houses, 
I found that, in washing my hair, the most 
satisfactory way of rinsing it was to have 
some one pour water over it with the 
SPRINKLING CAN; this was much easier 
than changing water in a basin several 
times. Mrs. H. B. H., Montana. 


# Be sure to wear a pair of old gloves when 
working upon BRASS. I have known of 
several cases where small cuts on the hands 
became infected by coming into contact 
with the brass. Miss E. A. M., California. 


# How many people realize the danger in 
putting food for the PET CAT OR DOG 
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on plates that are used at table? This is 
done very frequently, but when one con- 
siders into what places animals go, and 
the probability that these plates may be 
carelessly washed, the idea is disgusting. 
Keep special dishes, or better still, wooden 
plates for the pets, and avoid the danger 
of finding their dishes upon the table. 


Mrs. A. B. M., Connecticut. 


# At a little “sit-down” tea, all the women 
at the table were begging the hostess to 
disclose her brand of tea—it was so 
delicious and “different.” She guarded her 
secret, but later on whispered it to me. 
She simply purchases twenty- 
five cents’ worth of ORANGE 
FLOWER WATER, and soaks 
her tea in enough of this water 
to coverit. In about five hours 
the water will be soaked up; 


An effective scare-sparrow 
uinaaiik fouthae-and ¢ then she makes the tea as usual. 


(Described in Miss H. T., New York. 


a Discovery) 


# Before cleaning the painted walls 
of your kitchen, close all the doors and win- 
dows, put on the stove a wash boiler with a 
little water in it, and boil hard until the 
walls are covered with STEAM. You will 
find the labor reduced one half, as the dirt 
wipes off very easily. 

Mrs. H. W.C., New Jersey. 


#1 used to spend many pennies having 
monograms and initials stamped for em- 
broidery. Now, when I wish to mark 
linen, I go to the public library and get a 
BOOK ON LETTERING. There are 
many odd letters and unusual shapes that 
the embroidery stampers do not have to be 
found in these books. I traced them from 
the book on tissue paper, and at home 
mark through carbon paper onto the linen. 
There is a long, very thin letter that is es- 
pecially pretty embroidered, and by. over- 
lapping the letters a little, and adding a few 
extra lines to join them together, I have 
made some really iovely monograms. 
Miss F. S. T., Massachusetts. 


#A ten-cent indexed notebook makes a 
convenient catalog for a SMALL LI- 
BRARY. The volumes need not be num- 
bered, but simply listed. Additional pages, 
paper-fastened into place, bearing name of 
book, to whom loaned, and date make 
valuable traces for wandering volumes. 
Mrs. C. F. L., New York. 








